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Book-hunger  presents  a  demand  as  clear,  as  definite, 
as  the  cry  for  good  drainage  and  good  water,  but  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done  by  towns  and  country  districts 
in  supplying  this  demand  for  books  and  wholesome 
literature  to  be  accessible  to  the  public.  It  is  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  Free  Libraries'  Acts  more 
universally  adopted  that  the  author  has  ventured  to 
treat  upon  this  subject,  which  is  one,  when  rightly 
viewed,  of  national  importance.  The  schoolmaster  is 
at  home  now,  never  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  go  abroad 
again,  but  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  public  has 
not  brought  forth  a  corresponding  increase  in  Free 
PubUc  Libraries.  This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the 
time  has  now  passed  when  an  elaborate  defence  of 
these  admirable  institutions  is  required,  their  many 
uses  having  been  recognized  in  towns  where  the  Act 
has  been  already  adopted. 
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Books  are  the  legacies  that  genius  leaves  to  mankind 
to  be  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation  as 
presents  to  posterity  of  those  yet  unborn,  and  a  town 
which  has  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  at  heart  will 
seek  to  place  these  productions  of  genius  in  the  varied 
fields  of  literature  within  easy  reach  of  its  inhabitants. 

Public  Libraries  and  News  Rooms  never  can  be  wholly 
or  entirely  free  any  more  than  can  water  and  gas,  and 
it  would  appear  a  misnomer  to  call  them  "  Free,"  but 
the  term  Free  Library  has  a  prepossessing  sound,  and 
this  is  why  it  continues  to  be  used.  Simple  as  is  the 
process  by  which  these  Public  Libraries  can  be  built, 
stocked,  and  maintained,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  perplexity  and  confusion  as  to  how  to  set  to  work 
towards  the  adopting  of  the  Act.  The  author  has 
sought  to  clear  away  some  of  this  doubt,  and  make  the 
way  plain  for  many  other  towns  and  rural  districts 
establishing  these  admirable  institutions. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  librarians  for  suggestions, 
but  my  little  work  does  not  seek  to  be  a  book  of 
instruction  to  those  in  charge  of  Free  Libraries.  I 
hail  with  delight  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Annual  Conference  of  Librarians,  for  the  clear  and 
practical  papers  read  at  these  gatherings  are  doing 
much  to  interest  the  public  in  the  work  of  our  Free 
Libraries.  I  heartily  wish  for  these  Conferences  a 
wide  and  increasing  usefulness. 


PREFACE.  IX 

I  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  kind  permission  for 
the  use  of  extracts  from  Mr.  Boose's  paper  on  "  Free 
Libraries  in  the  Colonies,"  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Library  Chronicle,  This  paper  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  who  has  aided  considerably  to 
excite  public  interest  in  Free  Libraries.  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
conjimction  with  Mr.  Tedder,  has  written  a  most  useful 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 

I  also  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
A.  Cotgreave,  London,  librarian  of  the  "Wandsworth 
Public  Library,  for  the  practical  aid  he  has  given  me 
in  the  production  of  this  work,  particularly  such 
chapters  as  deal  with  the  inner  working  of  Libraries. 
Mr.  Cotgreave  has  had  many  years'  experience  in 
connection  with  Free  Public  Libraries,  and  has  invented 
a  number  of  appliances  which  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  in  libraries.  He  has  had  to  do  with  the 
commencing,  stocking,  cataloguing,  and  working  of 
some  four  or  more  Public  Libraries,  and  is  a  faithful 
and  energetic  servant  in  the  cause  of  Free  Libraries. 

Lady  John  Manners  has  this  subject  of  Free 
Libraries  very  much  at  heart,  and  her  pamphlet  on 
"  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Easily  Accessible  Read- 
ing and  Eecreation  Rooms  and  Free  Libraries,"  gives 
some  practical  advice  on  the  subject. 

I  do  very  sincerely  hope  that  there  may  be  a  general 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  Free  Libraries.     Their 
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operations,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  pages,  are  be- 
coming in  some  towns  very  much  enlarged,  which  is 
the  greatest  evidence  of  their  utility. 

Our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  Local  Govemment  Reform,  which 
may  do  much  in  the  extending  and  establishment  of 
Free  Libraries.  As  one  who,  as  a  youth,  made  use  for 
years  of  the  first  Free  Library  established  under  Mr. 
William  Ewart's  Act  of  1850,  and  who  was  for  a  short 
time  librarian  at  a  branch  Free  Library,  and  now 
engaged  in  the  larger  sphere  of  editorship  and  joint 
proprietorship  of  newspapers,  I  hope  that  my  effort 
will  be  successful  in  leading  some  in  towns  where  Free 
Libraries  do  not  exist  to  commence  a  movement  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Act. 


LoEDSHip  Paek, 

Stoke  Newington,  London,  N. 
February  y  1886. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


INTEODUCTION". 


KLYLE    has    said    that     "the    true 
imivOTsity  of  thrae  days  is  a  col- 
lection of  books,"    It  would  appear, 
however,  that  in  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  towns  and  districts  this 
fact  had   yet  to  be  realized;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  Public  Libra- 
ries Act   having  been  in  operation 
since   1850,   only  133   towns   have 
yet   availed    themselves  of  these    useful  institutions. 
Even  of  this  number,  small  as  it  is  when  compared  with 
the  very  large  number  of  populous  towns  Mid  districts, 
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it  has  to  be,  when  statistics  are  minutely  examined, 
discounted,  for  some  included  in  the  number  given  are 
really  not  Free  Libraries  at  all,  but  tax  the  borrowers 
of  the  books  in  a  way  never  intended  by  the  Act. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  educational  one ; 
and  it  cannot  be  considered  creditable  to  us,  as  a 
nation,  that  the  book-hunger  which  pervades  so  uni- 
versally the  middle  and  lower  classes  especially,  should 
have  been  met  to  so  small  an  extent.  It  would  be 
most  unfair  to  state  that  there  has  been  negligence 
on  the  part  of  town  councils  and  the  leading  men  in 
towns  where  the  Act  has  not  been  adopted,  but  is,  we 
think,  to  be  more  attributed  to  the  want  of  general 
information  as  to  the  formation  of  Free  Libraries, 
than  from  any  other  cause.  Peculiar  notions  exist  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  respecting  them ;  and  from  a 
varied  experience  which  the  author  has  had,  these 
erroneous  ideas  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  would-be  borrowers,  but  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  prominent  men.  Some  of  the  public 
think  that  they  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  each  loan  of 
a  book,  and  that  only  one  book  is  lent  to  each  family, 
and  that  many  other  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome 
before  books  can  be  taken  out  of  Free  Libraries.  The 
aim  of  the  author  will  be  to  remove  very  conclusively 
these  wrong  impressions,  and  to  explain  clearly  how 
Free  Public  Libraries  may  be  formed,  their  many 
uses,  and  management. 

Our  appeal  is  to  all  in  towns  and  rural  districts 
who  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  among 
which  they  dwell,  to  agitate  and  discuss  the  advisa- 
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bility  as  to  the  formation  of  these  institutions  where 
not  abeady  established.  Clergymen  and  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  and  friends  of  the  people  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  this  is  a  question  for  you.  Those 
with  well-filled  book-shelves  of  their  own  can  and 
ought  the  more  to  sympathize  with  those  who  have  not, 
and  exert  themselves  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all, 
those  of  which  Wordsworth  has  so  beautifully  said — 

"  Books>  we  know, 
-     Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good ; 

Eoiind  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

This  problem  of  providing  books  for  the  teeming 
masses  has  been  solved,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
in  a  very  practical  way,  by  the  New  England  States 
of  America  and  in  Australia;  and  shall  the  great 
mother  country  remain  sluggish  and  inactive  in  this 
important  matter,  concerning,  as  it  does,  the  vital 
interests  for  good  of  districts  where  these  Free  Public 
Libraries  are  estabUshed  ? 

*>  Free  Libraries  must  not  be  confounded  with  Free 
Education,  about  which  so  much  is  just  now  being  said, 
and  about  which  there  is  naturally  a  great  divergence  of 
opinion.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two, 
and  no  opponent  of  Free  Education  could  for  the  same 
reasons  be  an  opponent  of  Free  Libraries.  Let  it  be 
said,  with  sorrow,  that  in  not  a  few  towns  where  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  Free  Libraries,  that 
the  chief  and  most  influential  opposition  has  come, 
not  from  the  masses,  but  from  the  well-to-do  classes, 
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with  an  unlimited  command  of  books ;  and  yet  they 
have  sought  to  deny  to  their  poorer  brethren  access 
to  books  which  they  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

How  extensively  these  institutions  are  used,  how 
genuinely  they  are  appreciated,  how  light  and  trivial 
the  very  small  rate  levied  for  their  maintenance  is 
felt,  can  only  be  gained  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Free  Libraries  in  some  of  our  large  towns. 

Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands,  from  which 
counties  have  come  so  many  of  those  movements  which 
have  throbbed  the  country,  take  the  lead  in  these  Free 
Libraries,  and  their  buildings  rank  among  the  most 
prominent  public  structures  in  the  town,  and  have 
become  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  ratepayers.  Were 
there  now  to  be  an  attempt  made  to  abolish  them,  there 
would  come  down  on  the  heads  of  those  so  acting  a 
public  execration  which  would  quickly  cause  them  to 
desist. 

There  is  no  effort  for  the  public  good  which  could  be 
commenced  in  any  district  which  could  be  made  to  so 
effectually  weld  the  sympathies  and  activities  of  those 
holding  opposite  views  in  politics  and  religion  as  this 
subject  which  we  desire  to  bring  before  their  earnest 
consideration  and  attention.  Every  town  ought  to 
have  its  Free  Library  and  Public  Eeading-room ;  every 
rural  district  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  should  have  its 
Free  Library ;  and  instead  of  a  paltry  133  of  these 
institutions  in  thirty-five  years'  time,  the  nimiber 
during  the  next  ten  years  should  be  more  than 
doubled. 

The  evidence  of  the  towns  where  they  have  already 
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been  adopted  should  be  conclusive,  and  this  is  unmis- 
takably on  the  side  that  they  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
masses,  that  they  provide  wholesome  reading  for  aU, 
and  that  the  only  trade  which  appears  in  any  way  to 
suffer  is  that  of  the  publican.  Further,  that  their  ten- 
dency is  to  diminish  crime,  and  give  healthy  recreation 
and  information  wherever  they  exist  and  are  properly 
managed. 

The  wonder  respecting  them  is  the  small  cost  by 
which  they  are  supported.  The  burden  on  those  who 
contribute  the  most  in  their  rates  is  so  low,  that  if  rightly 
viewed,  it  will  be  the  most  cheerfully  paid  of  any  item 
in  the  rate  paper.  Let  us  now  emphasize  the  fact  that  all 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  permits  is  one  penny  in  the 
pound  per  annum  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  house  in 
which  the  ratepayer  dwells,  and  in  some  districts  the 
limit  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  is  not  reached.  There  are 
thousands  of  householders  in  our  manufacturing  towns 
whose  rental  is  not  more  than  £10  per  year,  and  these 
would  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  tenpence  per  year  in 
instalments  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Free 
Library.  The  rateable  value  of  other  houses  up  to 
£50,  £60,  or  whatever  the  amount  may  be,  is  taxed 
with  the  same  penny  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
no  manipulation  on  the  part  of  assessors,  town  councils, 
or  others  can  make  it  more.  True,  poor's  rates  and 
education  rates  are  high  in  some  districts,  but  time  will 
show  that  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  gaols,  police, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  workhouses,  will  become  appreci- 
ably lower  as  education  and  intelligence  spread. 

To  all  in  authority,  to  all  with  a  voice  in  local  affairs, 
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we  would  say,  think  seriously  upon  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  Free  Library  in  your  district;  agitate 
the  subject,  do  not  be  daunted  by  opposition,  and  if 
you  succeed,  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  your 
memory ;  and  if  you  do  not  at  first  succeed,  do  not  let 
the  subject  rest,  but  bring  it  forward  again  and  again, 
until  success  crown  your  efforts.  All  students  of 
history  know  with  what  struggles  ahnost  everything 
which  has  been  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large 
has  been  won.  To  lovers  of  books — ^and  their  name  is 
legion — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  do  what  they  can 
to  help  to  place  within  the  reach  of  others  books,  as  weU 
as  increase  the  store  to  which  they  themselves  may  have 
access. 

It  is  opportune  for  us  to  here  place  forward  the 
opinions  respecting  Free  Libraries  of  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  day. 

Sir  E.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  said;  on  October  1st,  1885, 
when  declaring  open  the  Wandsworth  Free  Library, 
the  first,  to  the  great  discredit  be  it  said,  instituted 
under  the  PubKc  Libraries  Act  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  having  accepted  a  morocco-boimd  copy  of 
the  catalogue,  congratulated  the  town  on  its  adoption 
of  the  Act,  and  having  been  the  first  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  to  take  tbis  step.  He  understood  that  every 
ratepayer  of  Wandsworth  had  the  right  to  borrow  a 
book  from  the  library  for  seven  days,  and  they  would 
find  that  a  lending,  as  well  as  a  reference  library,  was  a 
great  advantage.  Having  inspected  the  library,  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  was  fitted 
up,  and  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  found  their 
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way  there.  The  proceeds  of  the  rate  were  not  suffi- 
cient  to  add  to  the  library  to  the  extent  which  could  be 
desired.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  7,000  volumes  had 
been  acoTunulated,  but  there  was  scope  for  addition,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  surplus  was  wanted,  which  he  hoped 
private  subscriptions  would  furnish.  The  rate  was 
sufficient  for  the  administration  of  the  library,  but  not 
more.  As  the  population  increased  the  rate  would 
yield  more.  In  1851  the  population  of  Wandsworth 
was  9,611;  in  1861,  13,346;  in  1871,  19,783;  in  the 
last  census  of  1881,  28,004;  and  the  population  was 
now  estimated  at  32,000.  This  was  not  so  large  an 
increase  as  had  taken  place  in  some  parts  of  London, 
notably  West  Ham,  where  the  population  had  risen 
from  10,000  in  1851,  to  160,000;  but  it  was  a  consider- 
able increase,  which  would  no  doubt  go  on.  He  advised 
people  not  to  spend  all  their  spare  time  in  the  study 
of  current  events,  but  to  pursue  also  solid  studies.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  said  that  the  influence  of  the  British 
i  nstitutions  upon  the  masses  was  an  incentive  to  toil  and 
a  means  of  elevation,  and  what  that  statesman  had  said 
of  British  institutions  he  (the  Lord  Mayor)  said  of  Free 
Libraries. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Wandsworth 
Library,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  librarian. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  only  returned  home  last  night,  and  I 
regret  ill-health  prevents  my  being  present  to  support 
my  friend  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  opening  of  the  Public 
Library  this  evening. 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  nothing  has  been  more  satis- 
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factory  to  me  than  to  support  this  institution.  Now 
that  new  duties  and  responsibilities  are  devolving  upon 
the  masses  of  our  population,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  they  should  be  provided — even  better,  that  they 
should  provide  themselves,  as  in  this  case — ^with  the 
means  of  informing  themselves  on  public  questions. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  some  study  of  the  past  as 
well  as  of  the  present,  and  by  looking  at  both  sides  of 
every  important  question. 

"  Public  Libraries,  moreover,  supply,  in  the  best  form, 
an  antidote  or  counter-attraction  to  the  allurements  of 
the  public-house.  Surely  it  is  infinitely  better  and 
more  reasonable,  as  well  as  of  more  lasting  efficacy,  to 
give  people  the  means  of  comfortable  and  reasonable,  as 
^ell  as  pleasant  occupation  and  recreation,  than  to 
punish  the  many  for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
few  by  attempts  to  do  away  with  public-houses 
altogether. 

"Looking  back  over  the  ten  years  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  representing  Mid-Surrey,  nothing  gives  me 
greater  satisfaction  than  the  recollection  that  I  have 
tried  to  do  what  little  I  could  to  help  all  legitimate 
attempts  to  increase  the  means  and  opportunities  of  my 
constituents  for  mental  recreation  and  instruction,  and 
that  I  have  supported,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  all 
athletic  games  and  sports,  to  which  our  people  owe  so 
much  of  their  manly  character. 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Trevor  Lawrence." 

The    Right    Hon.    Lord    Iddesleigh,    writing    on 
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October  16th,  1885,  says : — "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  are  interesting  yourself  in  the  promotion  of  Free 
libraries,  and  heartily  wish  you  success.  All  that  I 
have  seen  of  these  institutions  is  encouraging,  except 
the  smallness  of  their  number." 

Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  writes  : — "  I  quite  agree 
with  you  in  attaching  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Free  Libraries  movement.  It  is  certainly  amazing,  and 
not  at  all  creditable,  that  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  so  few  towns  have  adopted  it. 
In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  we  had  a  long  and  rather  severe 
fight.  We  won,  and  at  present  an  excellent  institution 
is  established,  and  is  doing  valuable  work.  Wishing 
you  success  in  your  efforts  to  popularize  the  movement, 
Tours  very  truly,  Thos.  Burt." 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  a  true  lover  of  books,  and 
one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  community  sincerely  at 
heart,  says — "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 
towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Act."  Speaking  at  Shrewsbury  on  April  9th,  1885, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  he,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  spoke  as 
follows : — "  The  citizens  of  Shrewsbury  are  setting  a 
good  example  in  availing  themselves  of  the  admir- 
able Act  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ewart. 
They  will  not,  I  am  sure,  regret  it.  Nor  even 
from  a  pecimiary  view  do  I  believe  that  it  will  be  in 
the  long  run  an  addition  to  your  rates.  What  you 
will  spend  in  one  way  you  will  save  in  others.  More- 
over, how  far  better  it  is  to  spend  our  money  on 
libraries  and  schools  than  on  prisons.     Already  the 
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Act  of  1870  is  beginning  to  tell.  To  no  other 
cause,  I  think,  can  we  attribute  the  gratifjdng  diminu- 
tion in  crime  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking 
place.  Statistics  are  no  doubt  sometimes  deceptive,  as 
when  the  intelligent  foreigner  placed  it  to  the  credit 
of  representative  institutions,  that  when  Parliament  was 
sitting  there  se.emed  to  be  so  much  fewer  cases  in  the 
metropolitan  police-courts.  Still  we  may  fairly  find 
much  encouragement  in  recent  criminal  statistics.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  diminution  in  crime  and  in  the 
number  of  criminals  is  greatly  due  to  the  improve- 
ments in  education,  and  to  the  children  being  kept  out 
of  the  streets.  I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that 
the  great  readers  of  the  next  generation  will  be,  not 
our  lawyers  or  doctors,  shopkeepers  or  manufacturers, 
but  the  labourer  and  mechanic.  Does  not  this  seem 
natural?  The  former  work  mainly  with  their  head. 
When  their  daily  duties  are  over,  the  brain  is  often 
exhausted,  and  of  their  leisure  time  much  must  be 
devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  The  labourer  and  mechanic, 
on  the  contrary,  besides  being  occupied  often  for  much 
shorter  hours,  have  in  their  work-time  taken  sufficient 
bodily  exercise,  and  can  therefore  give  any  leisure  they 
might  have  to  reading  and  study.  They  have  not  done 
so  as  yet,  it  is  true,  but  this  has  been  for  obvious 
reasons.  Now,  however,  in  the  first  place  they  receive 
an  excellent  education  in  om*  elementary  schools ;  and 
in  the  second  they  often  have  in  our  Free  Libraries  the 
whole  range  of  literature  thrown  open  to  them.  We  meet, 
indeed,  appreciation  of  learning  in  many  quarters  where 
we  might  least  expect  it.     There  is,  for  instance,  an 
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Arabic  proverb  that  a  *  Wise  man's  day  is  worth  a  fool's 
Kfe,'  and  a  Mohammedan  (though  it  rather,  perhaps, 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Caliphs  than  of  the  Sultans), 
that '  the  ink  of  science  is  more  precious  than  the  blood 
of  a  martyr.'  Confucius  is  said  to  have  described  him- 
self as  a  man  who  '  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge 
forgot  his  food;  who,  in  the  joy  of  its  attainment 
forgot  his  sorrows,  and  did  not  even  perceive  that  old 
age  was  coming  on.'  Yet  if  this  could  be  said  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  what  language  can  be  strong 
enough  to  express  the  gratitude  we  ought  to  feel  for  the 
advantages  we  enjoy  ?  We  sometimes  talk  of  light  and 
air  and  water  as  costing  nothing.  But  in  towns  at 
least  this  is  a  cheerful  delusion.  Light  is  often  cut  off, 
air  is  smoke,  and  water  is  suggestive  of  rates  rather 
than  of  freedom.  Books,  however,  will  now  in  Shrews- 
bury, as  in  many  other  cities,  be  open  free  of  expense  to 
all  comers.  And  what  a  boon  you  are  to-day  confer- 
ring! Macaulay,  who  had  all  that  wealth  and  fame, 
rank  and  talents,  could  give,  yet  we  are  told  derived  his 
greatest  happiness  from  books.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his 
charming  biography,  says  that '  of  the  feelings  which 
Macaulay  entertained  towards  the  great  minds  of  by- 
gone ages  it  is  not  for  anyone  except  himself  to  speak. 
He  has  told  us  how  his  debt  to  them  was  incalculable  ; 
how  they  guided  him  to  truth,  how  they  filled  his  mind 
with  noble  and  graceful  images,  how  they  stood  by  him 
in  all  vicissitudes — comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sick- 
ness, companions  in  solitude,  the  old  friends  who  are 
never  seen  with  new  faces ;  who  are  the  same  in  wealth 
and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity.'     We  must, 
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however,  be  careful  what  we  read,  and  not,  like  the 
Bailors  of  Ulysses,  take  bags  of  wind  for  sacks  of  trea- 
sure— ^not  only  lest  we  should  even  now  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  Ghreeks,  and  suppose  that  language  and 
definitions  can  be  instruments  of  investigations  as  well 
as  of  thought,  but  lest,  as  too  often  happens,  we  should 
waste  time  over  trash.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  how 
much  innocent  happiness  we  thoughtlessly  throw  away. 
A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  calamities  sent  by  Heaven 
may  be  avoided,  but  from  those  we  bring  on  ourselves 
there  is  no  escape.  Time  is  often  said  to  be  money. 
But  it  is  more.  It  is  life.  Yet  how  many  there  are 
who  would  cling  desperately  to  life,  and  yet  think 
nothing  of  wasting  time.  '  For  who  knows  most,  him 
loss  of  time  most  grieves.'  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his 
son,  with  a  great  deal  that  is  worldly  and  cynical, 
contain  certainly  much  good  advice.  *  Every  moment, 
for  instance,'  he  says,  *  which  you  now  lose,  is  so  much 
character  and  advantage  lost;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  moment  you  now  employ  usefully  is  so  much 
time  wisely  laid  out  at  prodigious  interest.'  *  Do 
what  you  will,'  he  elsewhere  observes,  '  only  do  some- 
thing.' *  Know  the  true  value  of  time ;  snatch,  seize, 
and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.'  Is  not  happiness 
indeed  a  duty,  as  well  as  self-denial  P  It  has  been  well 
said  that  some  of  our  teachers  err  perhaps  in  that 
*  they  dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  exhibit  not 
the  duty  of  delight.'  We  must,  however,  be  un- 
grateful indeed  if  we  cannot  appreciate  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live.  Moreover,  how 
can  we  make  others  happy  without  trying  to  become  so 
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ourselves  ?  Few  indeed  attain  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
who  is  said  to  have  calmly  finished  his  *  Phaenomeno- 
logie  des  Greistes/  at  Jena,  on  the  14th  October,  1808, 
not  knowing  anjdiiing  whatever  of  the  battle  that  was 
raging  round  him.  Most  men,  however,  may  at  will 
make  of  this  world  either  a  palace  or  prison.  When 
the  untrained  eye  will  see  nothing  but  mire  and  dirt, 
science  will  often  reveal  exquisite  possibilities.  Take  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  Buskin's.  The  mud  we  tread 
under  our  feet  in  the  street  is  a  grimy  mixture  of  clay 
and  sand,  soot  and  water.  Separate  the  sand,  however, 
let  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in  place  according  to 
their  nature,  and  you  have  the  opal.  Separate  the 
clay,  and  it  becomes  a  white  earth  fit  for  the  finest 
porcelains  ;  or  if  it  still  further  purifies  itself,  you  have 
the  sapphire.  Take  the  soot,  and  if  properly  treated  it 
will  give  you  a  diamond ;  while  lastly,  the  water,  puri- 
fied and  distilled,  will  become  a  dewdrop,  or  crystallize 
into  a  lovely  star.  Or  to  take  another  illustration  from 
the  same  author,  speaking  of  a  gutter  in  a  street,  he 
well  observes  that  at  your  own  will  you  may  see  in  it 
either  the  refuse  of  the  street  or  the  image  of  the  sky. 
Nay,  even  if  we  imagine  beauties  and  charms  which  do 
not  exist,  still  if  we  err  at  all  it  is  better  to  do  so  on 
the  side  of  charity,  like  Nasmyth,  who  tells  us  in  his 
delightful  autobiography  that  he  used  to  think  one  of 
his  friends  had  a  charming  and  kindly  twinkle,  till  one 
day  he  discovered  that  he  had  a  glass  eye.  Many,  I 
believe,  are  deterred  from  attemptmg  what  are  called 
stiff  books  for  fear  they  should  not  understand  them ; 
but,  as  Hobbes  said,  there  are  few  who  need  complain 
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of  the  narrowness  of  their  minds  if  mly  they  would  do 
their  best  with  them.  In  reading,  however,  it  is  most 
important  to  select  subjects  in  which  one  is  interested. 
This,  indeed,  applies  to  the  work  of  life  generally.  I 
remember  years  ago  consulting  Mr.  Darwin  as  to  a 
selection  of  a  course  of  study.  He  asked  me  what 
interested  me  mort,  and  advised  me  to  choose  that 
subject.  The  wise  motto  over  your  old  schools,  that 
*  if  you  love  learning  you  will  be  learned,'  seems  to 
contain  the  very  essence  of  true  education.  I  will  con- 
clude by  saying,  in  the  words  of  Buskin,  that  anyone 
in  future  who  will  avail  himself  of  the  resources  which 
you  are  now  throwing  open  to  the  very  poorest  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  may  place  himself  on  an  eminence 
from  which  he  may  look  back  on  the  universe  of  God, 
and  forward  on  the  generations  of  men." 

The  private  secretary  of  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
writes : — "  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  desires  me  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  letter. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  your  book  will  contain  much 
useful  information  on  the  subject  of  Free  Libraries, 
and  that  it  will  give  considerable  encouragement  to  the 
public  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered  by  the  admirable  institutions  of  which  it 
treats." 

"  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France," 
has  passed,  as  a  current  saying,  into  our  language; 
and  it  would  appear  that  with  regard  to  Free  Libra- 
ries, this  is  so ;  for  turning  to  a  letter  written  from 
France  a  few  years  ago,  it  reads  as  follows: — "We 
have  now  in  France  more  than   1,000  popular  Free 
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Libranes.  They  possess  more  than  1,000,000  volumes. 
We  have  also  17,500  school  Hbrariea;  these,  -which 
are  for  the  use  both  of  children  and  adults,  possess 
about  2,000,000  volumes.  Every  school  library,  whether 
founded  by  the  township,  is  allowed  100  volumes  or 
more  from  the  Trench  Government.  If  in  sub- 
sequent years  the  township  votos  additional  funds,  the 
Gtovemment  makes  a  further  donation.  To  these  two 
sources  of  income  must  he  added  grants  from  the  funds 
of  the  department." 

Eobertaiffen,LL.D.  (of  the Boardof  Trade),  in  his 
address  as  President  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1883,  on  "The  Progress  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  the  last  Half  Century,"  said  {Joum.  Statist. 
8oc.,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  606)  : — "  To  a  great  deal  of  this  ex- 
penditure we  may  attach  the  highest  value.  It  does  not 
give  bread  or  clothing  to  the  working  man,  but  it  all 
helps  to  make  life  sweeter  and  better,  and  so  open  out 
careers  even  to  the  poorest.  The  value  of  the  Free 
Library,  for  instance,  in  a  large  city,  is  simply  incalcul- 
able. 


CHAPTER    n. 


EARLY  FREE   LIBRARIES. 

history  of    Libraries     appears  to 

late  in  England  at  least  from  the 

'ourteenth  century.      Monks,  from 

heir  cloisters,  hare  left  iis  an  evi- 

lenoe  of  how  they  spent  their  timo 

Detween  maiins  and  evensong;  and 

whatever    reasonahle    doubt   there 

nay  bo  of  the  usefulness  of  their 

work   to-  the  age   in  which    they 

lived,  boot-lovers  imd  collectors  will  ever  owe  them  a 

debt  of  '.gratitude  for  the  illuminated  boots  they  left 

as  legaoies  to  the  generations  following  them. 

A  singidar  assertion  was  made  at  the  Plymouth 
Conference  of  last  year,  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  more  Free  Libraries  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago  than  there  were  at  the  present  time.  This  is  an 
interesting  point,  especially  to  librarians ;  and  if  the 
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statement  can  be  substantiated,  it  proves  the  greater 
need  for  those  using  these  institutions,  and  who  are 
interested  in  their  extension,  to  use  every  effort  in  the 
direction  of  their  being  established  universally  all  over 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Certain  it  is  that  during  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Public  Libraries  were  established,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  this  wise  and  noble 
Englishman  that  he  should  at  that  early  date  have 
recognized  that  the  truest  republic  for  the  people 
was  the  republic  of  letters. 

As  to  which  part  of  this  country  can  claim  to  have 
established  the  first  Free  Library,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  considerably  discussed ;  but  a  paper,  read  last 
year  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  City  Librarian,  Bristol,  on 
this  subject,  has  for  the  present  set  this  matter  at  rest. 
*'  It  should  be  remembered,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the 
course  of  this  paper,  "  that  our  present  mental  illu- 
mination was  of  no  sudden  kindling,  but  had  developed 
from  the  spark  that  was  kept  alive  in  the  cloistered 
shades  of  old.     It  was  possible  that  in  the  waste  of  the 
Monastic  Libraries  at  the  dissolution,  works  may  have 
perished  which,   had  they  been    spared,   would  have 
shown   that  the   Bristol  monk  or  friar  was,  as   else- 
where,   sometimes   a   man  of   intelligence,  or  even  of 
genius.     Notwithstanding  the  implied  prejudice  of  the 
monks   and    secular  clergy  against  profane  learning, 
they  might  look  back  to  both  these  classes  of  church- 
men with  feelings  of  thankfulness  for  what  they  had 
done  for  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  if  not  by  original 
productions,  at  least  by  the  preservation  of  the  works 
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of  the  great  mind  of  antiquity.  There  was  an  anoient 
Kbrary  .that  once  flourished  in  Bristol,  for  which  they 
claimed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Free  Library 
accessible  to  the  public.  It  might  be  found,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  article  'libraries,'  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannioa,'  that  the  first  Free 
Library  Act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  that  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library,  which  was  opened  in  the  same 
year,  was  the  first  to  be  established  under  Parlia- 
mentary authority.  In  that  article  it  was  stated  that 
the  fine  old  library  instituted  by  Himiphrey  Cheetham, 
in  Manchester,  in  1653,  and  which  was  still  *  housed  in 
the  old  collegiate  buildings  where  Ealeigh  was  once 
entertained  by  Dr.  Dee,'  might  be  said  to  be  the  first 
Free  Library.  The  purport  of  the  present  paper  was 
to  controvert  that  statement,  and  to  show  that  Bristol 
might  claim  the  honour  of  having  founded  a  Free 
Library  in  her  midst  two  centuries  earlier  than  the 
date  of  Cheetham's  Library,  and  also  that  a  second 
Public  Library  was  established  in  Bristol  in  1613,-  or 
forty  years  previous  to  that  of  Manchester.  Close  to 
the  Exchange,  Bristol,  is  a  church,  which,  judging 
from  the  Italian  campanile,  might  have  been  built  in 
the  last  century,  though  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle 
against  the  streets,  would  indicate  a  date  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  An  examination  of  the  interior, 
however,  would  discover  that  masses  must  have  been 
sung  within^its  precincts  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century ; 
for  immediately  within  the  western  entrance  is  a  group 
of  four  circular  piers,  with  Norman  capitals,  and  of  low 
elevation,  having  been  dwarfed  to  support  a  house  or 
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chamber  erected  over  that  end  of  either  aisle  of  the 
church,  to  serve  for  the  abode  of  the  vicar.     A  corre- 
sponding structure  over  the  north  aisle  was  destroyed 
in  the  last  century.     This  apartment,  or  upper  room, 
which  extended  the  length  of  the  nave,  served  as  the 
cottage  and  library  of  a  fraternity  of  semi-monastics,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  custody  of  the  civic  archives, 
and  whose  oflBlce  it  was  to  keep  a  register  of  local  and 
public  events  and  acts.     This  body  were  termed  kalen- 
dars,  and  by  a  re-establishment  of  the  ordinances,  in 
1464,  by  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  it  was  instructed 
that  the  prior  should  constantly  reside  in  the  house  of 
the  kalendars,  and  take  custody  of  a  certain  library, 
newly  erected,  at   the  bishop's  expense,  in  the  same 
house ;  so  that  every  festival  day — ^by  which,  of  course, 
was  then  meant  all  days  which  were  not  fasts,  at  two 
hours  before  nine,  and  for  two  hours  after,  free  access 
should  be  granted  to  all  willing  to  enter,  for  the  sake  of 
instruction,  the    prior  undertaking  to  explain  diflBlcult 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  to  give  a  public  lecture  in  the  library  every 
week.     Lest  through  negligence  the  books  should  be 
lost  or  alienated,  it  was  ordered  that  three  catalogues  of 
fliem  should  be  kept ;  one  to  remain  with  the  Dean  of 
Antiquarian  Canons,  another  with  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  third  with  the  prior  himself.     The 
bishop  also  ordered  that  once  every  year  there  should 
be  a  due  collating  of  all  the  books,  with  the  inventories, 
or  catalogues,  by  the  dean,  prior,  and  another  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  between  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Saints;    and  if    it    should  happen    that  some  book. 
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through  the  neglect  of  the  prior,  should  be  carried  out 
of  the  library,  and  stolen,  the  prior  was  to  restore  the 
book  to  the  library,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  above  its 
true  value ;  and  if  he  could  not  restore  it  again,  then 
he  was  to  pay  the  value  of  the  book  and  40s.,  besides 
20s.  to  the  mayor,  and  the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library.  They  ventured,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  as 
early  as  1464  a  reference  library  was  instituted  in 
Bristol ;  but  the  kalendars  were  recorded  to  have  lost 
most  of  their  books  and  charters  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  an  a>ccidental  fire.  The  Kalendars'  Library 
had  long  ago  vanished,  but  there  was  yet  another  Free 
Library  existing  in  Bristol.  Mr.  Charles  Tovey,  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  was  an  early  advocate 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Library  Act  in  Bristol, 
and  in  1853  issued  a  work,  entitled  'The  Bristol  City 
Library;  its  Founders  and  Benefactors.'  Mr.  Tovey 
was  still  living,  and  took  an  earnest  endeavour  as  hereto- 
fore in  the  Library  of  that  place.  In  1615,  Dr.  Toby 
Matthews  and  Mr.  Robert  Redwood,  of  St.  Leonard, 
Bristol,  were  instrumental  in  founding  a  library,  and 
Rev.  Richard  Williams  was  appointed  the  first  keeper. 
In  1628,  Tobias  Matthews,  who  had  himself  found  the 
benefit  of  learning,  in  having  through  its  means  been 
elevated  from  a  draper's  stool  in  a  shop  on  Bristol 
Bridge  to  the  Throne  of  York  Minster,  left  to  his 
native  city  many  of  his  books,  that,  like  himself,  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers  might  not  confine  their  studies 
to  their  ledgers  and  account  books.  In  consequence 
of  the  increasing  number  of  books,  an  extension  of  the 
buildings  became  necessary,  and  in  1634,  the  Common 
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Council  ordered  that  '  out  of  a  love  for  learning,  and  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  books,'  £25  should  be  expended, 
which  amount  was  afterwards  increased  to  £35.  Op- 
posite the  old  Church  of  the  Kalendars  formerly  stood 
f  Jie  sacred  edifice  of  St.  Ewen,  a  structure  that  about  a 
century  ago  was  taken  down  to  provide  the  present  site 
of  the  Common  Council.  There  being  a  great  want  of 
a  library  for  the  propagation  of  learning,  this  building 
was  ordered  to  be  converted  into  a  librajy  for  the  use 
of  the  city.  According  to  the  order  then  issued,  the 
place  was  to  be  used  as  a  Public  Library.  An  earlier 
instance  of  the  Free  Library  Act,  he  opined,  was  not  to 
be  found  within  the  annals  of  English  legislation.  The 
library  in  question  was,  however,  not  established.  There 
were  strong  arguments  to  show  that  the  Free  Library 
had,  during  its  century  and  a  half  of  existence,  been  a 
vast  literary  advantage  to  the  city. 

Bristol  has  now  several  Free  Libraries;  but  we  could 
wish  for  this  enterprising  and  busy  city  a  more  com- 
modious and  inviting  home  for  its  parent  library  than 
the  building  in  which  it  is  now  situated.  Probably  a 
better  evidence  of  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  adapt 
an  old  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  Free  Library- 
could  not  be  named  than  the  King  Street  building  in 
Bristol.  The  street  is  in  a  thickly  populated  district, 
and  the  library  and  reading-room  are  well  patronized 
by  those  living  near;  but  the  structure  is  altogether 
too  small,  and  is,  moreover,  badly  lighted  and  badly 
ventilated,  and  for  the  city  claiming  to  have  had  the 
first  Free  Library  in  England  it  does  not  do  credit. 
There  is  a  lack  of  brightness  and  attractiveness  about 
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the  plaoe,  and  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Committee  have  not  decided  upon  a  new  home  for  this 
Hbraiy  in  the  improved  and  very  handsome  thorough- 
fare  close  by  its  present  location. 

The  work  of  Mr.  William  Ewart,  in  connection  with 
his  Bill  of  1849,  was  no  light  struggle,  and  it  provides 
one  of  the  many  examples  of  how  often  the  House  of 
Commons  has,  to  the  bitter  end,  opposed  measures  to 
which,  after  they  have  been  passed,  they  have  given  no 
stinted  praise  for  the  beneficial  results  in  the  nation, 
through  the  advantages  conferred  by  those  Acts  they  so 
strenuously  opposed.  When  Mr.  Ewart  proposed  that 
British  municipalities  should  be  empowered  to  build 
libraries,  as  well  as  make  sewers  and  supply  gas  and 
water,  and  to  levy  a  local  rate  for  bringing  books  into  the 
parlour  of  the  tradesman,  or  the  kitchen  of  the  working 
man,  he  found,  as  all  reformers  have  found,  that  his  only 
prospect  of  success  lay  in  dealing  piecemeal  with  the 
subject. 

The  record  in  Hansard  of  the  debate  on  the  question  is 
very  interesting,  if  not  profitable,  reading.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  "  talking  shop,''  as  Carlyle  irreverently  called 
it,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  create  for  the  first  time  in  England  perman- 
ent Free  Libraries,  was  somewhat  striking.  The  house 
was  not  by  any  means  a  full  one,  but  the  benches  were 
well  occupied  by  those  who  had  previously  expressed 
themselves  against  the  measure.  Had  there  been  some 
trumpery  "  personal  explanation  "  to  be  made,  and  a 
"  scene  "  expected,  every  seat  would  have  been  occupied, 
but  because  the  feeding  of  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
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WQA  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  members  lingered 
over  their  dinner,  and  their  places  were  vacant.  Consti- 
tuencies now  watch  very  closely  the  attendance  of  their 
members  at  divisions,  and  it  is  well  for  the  nation  that 
it  should  be  so. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  house  looked  bored  with 
the  subject.  The  immediate  proposal  before  them  was 
limited  to  the  procuring  of  sites  and  the  erecting  or 
adapting  of  buildings  for  Free  Libraries,  and  the  provision 
from  time  to  time  of  the  expenses  of  maintenance  by 
means  of  a  library  rate  ;  and  it  was  entirely  a  permissive 
measure,  leaving  every  town  to  decide  for  itself.  The 
provision  of  books  was  to  be  a  matter  for  future  legisla- 
tion. Looking  at  the  question  as  it  rested  before  the 
House,  one  naturally  wonders  that  so  simple  a  measure 
should  have  met  with  any  opposition,  but  the  division 
showed  101  tioes  against  118  a^es.  In  later  stages  the  small 
measure  of  practicability  which  the  Bill  contained  was, 
by  the  persistent  wilfulness  of  its  opponents,  lessened  in 
committee.  When  it  was  returned  to  the  Commons  it 
had  yet  another  trial  to  pass,  and  altogether  it  went 
through  a  dozen  discussions  and  six  formal  divisions 
before  the  opposition  ceased.  Ultimately,  when  it 
reached  the  Lords,  to  the  credit  of  that  hereditary  cham- 
ber be  it  said,  it  was  carried  without  any  opposition 
whatever,  and  in  fact,  what  was  said  in  the  gilded 
chamber  was  rather  on  the  side  of  furthering  than  of 
hindering  it. 

"When  it  received  the  Royal  assent  on  August  14th, 
1850,  its  chief  provisions  stood  as  follows: — 

1.  Town  Councils  were  permitted,  if  they  thought  it 
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well  to  do  BO,  to  put  to  their  burgesses  the  question — "Will 
you  have  a  library  rat«  levied  for  providing  a  Free 
library,"  and  to  poll  them  ou  that  question.  The  pro- 
posal was,  however,  limited  to  a  popidation  of  not  less 
than  10,000  within  the  municipal  limits. 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  ratepayers  deciding  that 
question  in  the  affiimative,  the  rate  so  levied  waa  limited 
to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  property. 

3.  The  product  of  any  rate  so  levied  was  to  be  applied 
(1)  to  the  erection  or  adaptation  of  buildings,  together 
with  contingent  expenses,  if  any,  for  the  site;  (2)  to 
current  charges  of  management  and  maintenance. 

4.  Town  Councils  were  then  empowered  to  borrow 
money  on  the  security  of  the  rates  of  any  city  or 
borough  which  shall  have  adopted  the  Act. 

Other  legislation  followed,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  various  Acts  will  be  found . 
The  main  alterations  were,  in  the  later  Bills,  to  reduce  the 
number  to  5,000,  and  to  permit  a  rate  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  to  be  levied. 

From  this  begiiming,  some  hundred  and  thirty  have 
been  established ;  but  how  great  the  need  is  for  their  ex- 
tension on  all  sides,  I  hope  to  prove  in  the  course  of 
these  pages,  at  least  to  all  unprejudiced  minds. 
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influenoe  of  Maochester  od  oom- 
neroe,   polities,  and   education  has- 
ong  been  a  recognized  faot,  and  to 
;he  everlasting  credit  of  Manchester 
>e    it   said  that   it   was    the    first 
»wn  to  avail  itself  of   the  Public 
Libraries  Act  of  1850.   Cottonopolis 
nay   reasonably  be  proud  of  this, 
tact,  and  the  author  of  this  workf 
a  native  of  that  district,  looks  back  with  pride  toid 
pleasure  to  the  time  when,  as  a  lad  in  his  teens,  he 
went   baekwards   and   forwards  to   the  old  Gampfield 
Library  as  a  borrower.     All  honotir  to  Manchester  for 
what  she  has  done  towards  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, of  social  progress  in  its  various  forms. 
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It  is  full  of  interest  to  look  back  upon  the  opening 
of  the  first  Free  library  under  William  Ewart's  Act, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  quoting  the  language  of 
the  time,  and  this  we  do,  taken  from  the  Hlm" 
t rated  London  News  of  September  11th,  1852.  The 
'  heading  to  the  article  is  "  Free  libraries  or  Free 
Literature": — 

^^  Manchester  is  ambitious,  and  wishes  to  excel  in 
other  things  than  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  She 
is  not  contented  with  being  great,  populous,  enter- 
prising, industrious,  and  thriving ;  but  desires  to  be 
known  for  her  love  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  her 
generous  encouragement  of  them.  Her  wealthy  citi- 
zens, engrossed  as  they  are  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
are  anxious  to  set  a  good  example.  They  have  shown 
that  the  pursuits  of  worldly  gain  do  not  necessarily 
shut  the  mind  against  elegant  accomplishments  and 
refined  tastes.  If  cotton  and  gold  be  good,  books  are 
as  good  as  either.  If  it  be  right  that  the  multitude 
should  toil  not  alone  for  their  daily  bread,  but  for 
present  wealth  or  future  independence,  it  is  right  that 
in  the  hours  of  their  leisure  and  relaxation  they  should 
cultivate  and  improve  their  understandings  by  the 
wisdom  and  the  wit,  the  history  and  the  philosophy, 
the  poetry  and  the  science  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present.  So  say  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  when 
an  idea  takes  possession  of  them,  these  shrewd  and 
hard-headed  men  generally  work  it  out  to  a  successful 
issue.  This  has  been  testified  before  now  by  the 
debates  of  our  Senate,  and  in  the  history  of  our  time, 
and  has  been  testified  again  by  the  establishment  of 
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the  great  Free  library — ^the  first,  but  most  certainly 
not  the  last  institution  of  its  kind. 

"  The  public  inauguration  of  that  library,  graced  as 
it  was  by  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  of  our  day,  is  an  event  which 
may  well  excite  reflection,  both  among  those  who  love, 
and  those  who  live  by,  literature ;  the  first  class 
reckoned  by  millions,  the  second  by  hundreds,  if  not 
by  thousands.  Upon  that  interesting  occasion  the 
readers  and  makers  of  books  were  both  represented. 
They  stood  face  to  face,  and  shook  hands  with  each 
other.  Manchester,  the  great  and  wealthy  city,  de- 
clared, with  pomp,  circumstance,  and  emphasis,  that 
she  fully  appreciated  the  uses  and  the  blessings  of  good 
books,  and  desired  to  extend  them  to  all  classes  of 
her  people.  She  acknowledged  literature  to  be  a  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  although  the  commonwealth 
practically  denies  it,  and  the  wielders  of  that  power 
stood  by  and  applauded  the  sentiment.  Among  those 
men,  representing  in  the  most  effective  and  brilliant 
manner  the  literary  genius  of  our  time,  were  several, 
and  these  among  the  most  distinguished,  who  went  to 
Manchester,  not  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  Man- 
chester Library,  but  to  gather  money  for  the  support 
and  endowment  of  an  institution  of  a  very  different 
class.  Sir  John  Potter  and  the  men  of  Manchester  had 
succeeded  in  their  object.  Their  institution  was  formed. 
The  building  was  built,  the  books  were  bought,  and  the 
city  of  Manchester  had  voluntarily  taxed  itself  to  sup- 
port it.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  by  Sir  Edward 
Lytton,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  other  friends  of 
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the  Guild  of  literature  and  Art  had  not  arrived  at  the 
same  happy  culmination.  Their  institution  is  to  do  for 
literary  men  what  Manchester,  with  all  its  patronage, 
were  it  a  thousand  times  greater,  cannot  perform ;  it  is 
to  elevate  the  position,  not  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
readers,  hut  of  the  makers  of  books;  and  by  thus 
improving  the  character  and  extending  the  usefulness 
of  the  literature  of  the  present  age,  to  include  the  work 
of  Manchester  in  its  own. 

"  If  we  are  to  judge,  however,  by  the  speeches  made  on 
this  occasion,  Manchester  intends  to  do  little  or  nothing 
in  this  sense.  The  object  of  Manchester  is  the  books, 
and  not  the  authors.  She  has  got  her  library,  and 
taxed  herself  to  support  it  as  it  stands;  but,  by  a 
strange  omission  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
the  Free.  Library  has  become  the  public  property  of  the 
district,  Manchester  has  no  power  except  by  voluntary 
contribution  to  increase,  by  the  purchase  of  new  books, 
the  library  which  she  has  established.  In  so  far  the 
living  authors  of  Ghreat  Britain  will  receive  but  a  bar- 
ren tribute  of  applause  from  the  commercial  city.  The 
object  of  those  who  desire  to  establish  the  Ghiild  of 
Literature,  and  who  gave  the  powerful  support  of  their 
presence,  their  sympathy,  and  their  speeches  to  the 
Free  Library,  gains  nothing  from  Manchester.  Yet 
Manchester  and  its  people  desire,  we  cannot  doubt,  not 
simply  to  do  honour  to  the  literary  character,  but  to 
make  the  profession  of  literature  as  self-supporting,  as 
honourable,  and  as  certain  as  any  other  pursuit  or 
calling  to  which  able  and  conscientious  men  can  devote 
themselves.      But  how,  it  may  be   asked,  can  Man- 
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cheater  do  this?  What  prevents  literature  from  taking 
its  rank  as  a  profession  equal  to  Law,  to  Medicine,  and 
to  Divinity  ?  and  why  should  Manchester  or  any  other 
place  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  so  establishing  it? 

"  We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  show  what  Manchester,  which  has  done 
so  much,  can  yet  do — ^not  alone  for  books,  but  for  those 
who  make  them — ^not  alone  for  literature  in  the  abstract, 
but  for  the  literary  men,  without  whom  we  should 
have  no  literature  except  the  literature  of  the  past. 

**  We  say  nothing  more  at  present  of  the  *  Ghiild  of 
Literature,'  because  most  of  the  objects  in  view  of  its 
promoters  are  objects  which  are  to  be  achieved  more  by 
literary  men  themselves  than  by  the  public,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  objects  which  the  Kterary 
men  who  support  the  Ghiild,  as  well  as  literary  men 
generally,  have  some  right  to  demand  public  assistance 
in  obtaining.  The  resolution  which  was  proposed  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  books  made  available  to  the  people  by  means 
of  a  Free  Library,  would  *  prove  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  the  cottages,  the  garrets,  and  the 
cellars  of  the  poorest  of  our  people.'  No  doubt  they 
will ;  but  if  so,  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  Manchester  and  other  large  cities,  and  to  the 
State  and  the  Grovemment,  that  the  class  of  men  with- 
out whom  contemporary  literature  could  not  exist,  should 
have  fair  play  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  If  they 
are  public  benefactors,  the  public  ought  not  to  impede 
them  in  their  vocation.  If  they  render  the  State  a 
service,  by  educating  the  popular  mind,  and  by  keeping 
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aliye  the  saored  flame  of  patriotism  and  virtue,  the 
State,  even  if  it  did  not  recognize,  honour,  and  reward 
them,  should  at  least  refrain  from  taxing  their  indusby. 
Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  State  should  not 
only  honour,  when  living,   the   great   authors,  whose 
names   in  foreign  nations  are   synonymous  with  the 
literary  glories  of  their   country — ^but  that  it    should 
honour  them  substantially  by  employment,  or  by  pro- 
vision for  their  old   age.      On  the  lower  ground  of 
commercial  justice,  the  State,  if  wise,  should,  we  think, 
treat  them  with  as  much  consideration  as  the    pro- 
ducers of  any  other  kind  of  commodities  which  help  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  national  wealth.     And  here  it  is 
that  the   aid  of  Manchester,   and   of  the  lovers  and 
readers  of  books  generally,  could  be  of  such  service 
to  them.     A  book,  though  it  treats  of  mental  and 
spiritual  things,   is  a  physical  substance.      It  exists, 
and  can  be  felt  and  handled,  and  weighed,  and  packed 
like  any  other  article  of  merchandise.     It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  an   evil  in   excessive  trade;  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  calls  excessive  trade  a   'whirlpool.'     The 
State  has  taken  good  care  that  in  this  '  whirlpool,'  if 
such  it  be,  no  author  shall  be  overwhelmed.    Lest  he 
should  trade  to  excess,  the  Gbvemment  that  does  not  tax 
the  material  upon  which  a  painter  paints,  or  a  sculptor 
chisels,  or  a  violinist  performs,  taxes  the  paper,  with- 
out which  his  book  could  not  exist ; — ^unless,  perchance, 
some  revolution  in  taste  and  in  manufacture  should 
enable  him  to  print  upon  thin  sheets  of  metal,  or  some 
other  commodity,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  exciseman. 
If,  under  the  present  system,  an  author  be  wiser  than 
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his  age,  and  publishes  a  book  too  great  and  good  for 
popular  appreciation  or  comprehension,  and  sells  but 
one  copy,  he  must  pay  to  the  Government  a  tax  upon 
the  one  copy  that  he  does,  and  upon  the  999  that  he 
does  not,  sell.  As  every  book  must  be  made  known  to 
the  world,  before  the  world  will  purchase  or  encourage 
it,  the  author  is  taxed  for  publicity,  and  is  impeded  in 
advertising  it.  We  would  ask  the  clear-sighted  folk  of 
Manchester  how  the  production  of  cotton  goods  would 
answer  if  such  a  system  were  in  operation  with  themP 
and,  as  sensible  men  of  business,  how  long  they  would 
endure  it? 

"  In  an  age  when  Free  Libraries  have  become  neces- 
sary, when  the  love  of  books  is  daily  spreading  wider 
and  wider  in  society,  the  business  of  literature  is  as 
much  a  legitimate  business  as  any  other.  It,  indeed, 
becomes  a  question  whether,  instead  of  going  to  a  Free 
Library  to  borrow,  the  working-man  and  the  cottager, 
as  well  as  the  poorer  portions  of  the  middle-classes, 
would  not  purchase  books,  if  justice  were  in  this 
respect  done  to  their  producers.  With  an  international 
copyright,  and  untaxed  paper  and  advertisements,  the 
literary  genius  of  this  age  would  find  its  money  reward 
from  the  public  of  its  own  and  other  states.  It 
would  cease,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  in  distress  and 
in  difficulties,  and  would  be  as  well  paid  by  the  sale 
of  its  commodities  as  the  manuf  a>cturers  of  Manchester 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  theirs.  Expensive  books 
do  not  suit  the  multitude  of  readers.  Books  must  be 
made  cheap  ere  they  can  be  made  accessible  to  the 
cottage  or  the  workshop.     By  all  means  let  our  towns 
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and  cities  have  their  Free  libraries ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  let  us  have  Free  literature.  The  two  objects  are 
so  far  from  being  incompatible,  that  the  second  in 
reality  includes  all  the  advantages  of  the  first,  with 
many  others  of  its  own. 

''  The  '  million '  require  cheap  books  as  well  as  cheap 
bread.  If  they  cannot  get  cheap  good  books  they  will 
have  cheap  bad  ones.  If  publishers  cannot  produce 
new  books  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  to  pay  the  authors  a 
copyright,  which  would  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
paper  duty,  they  will  pay  the  paper  duty  upon  old  books, 
on  which  there  is  no  copyright,  and  leaving  the  living 
author  to  starve,  or  to  change  his  vocation  for  the 
'  diggings,'  or  the  street-crossings,  wiU  carry  on  a  trade 
in  reprints,  or  in  that  inferior  literature,  unworthy  of 
the  name,  which  degrades  instead  of  elevates  the  people. 
To  this  result  neither  Manchester  nor  any  other  great 
city  can  be  indifferent." 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  library  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  2nd  September,  1862.  Nearly  1,000 
persons,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were  ladies,  were 
present.  Sir  J.  Potter  presided,  and  was  supported  on 
either  side  of  the  chair  by  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Wilton,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Sir  E.  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens,  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  C.  Knight,  J.  Bright,  M.P. ;  M.  Milnes, 
M.P.;  W.  Brown,  M.P.;  J.  Kershaw,  M.P. ;  J. 
Brotherton,  M.P. ;  and  Mr.  Felkin,  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester. Amongst  the  ladies  were  the  Countess  of 
Wilton  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Egerton. 

The   chairman  read  the  report,  which   stated  that 
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the  sums  expended,  including  the  necessary  law  charges, 
amounted  to  £2,147.     The  total  of  all  suhscriptioiis 
received  was  £9,325,  which  was  increased  to  £10,125 
by  the  working  men's  subscriptions.     The  expenditui-e 
in  repairs,  shelves,  fittings,  &c.,  was  £4,816;  giving 
the  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  fittings,  furniture,  &c., 
of  £6,963.     The  number  of  volimies  at  present  con- 
tained in  the  library  is  16,013.     Books  of  equal  value 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  collected  on  terms  so  moderate. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  libi'ary  was  £4,282,  independently 
of  the  large  portion  of  the  Library  which  was  con- 
tributed gratuitously.     This  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
gratuitous  lending  Library  now  existing  on  such  a  scale. 
An  Act,  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  65,  known  as  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  of  1850,  provides  the  power  of  levying 
rates  for  the  purpose   of  supporting  this   and   other 
similar  establishments,  and  on  the  poll  for  adopting  a 
rate  in  favour  of  this  institution  there  were  3,962  for, 
and  only  40  against  it.    It  will  be  for  the  Town  Council 
to  determine  on  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  on  the 
rules  imder  which  the  institution  will  be  definitively 
constituted.     But  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  much 
amendment,  as  it  only  provides  power  to  purchase  land 
and  buildings,  but  makes  no  provision  for  the  purchase 
of  books.     The  chairman  having  read  the  report,  stated 
that  Prince  Albert  had  presented  a  number  of  hand- 
somely-bound books  to  the  institution,  and  read  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Phipps,  which  accompanied  them. 

The  Earl'  of  Shaftesbury  then  rose,  and  moved  the 
resolution  expressing  confidence — "  That  the  institution 
will  effect  great  and  lasting  good  in  generations  to 
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come."  He  said  that,  amidst  the  whirl  of  business 
there  was  a  homage  to  mind  and  truth.  They  might 
have  founded  an  attractive  reading-room,  with  journals 
and  periodicals,  and  have  added  the  allurements  of  a 
smoking-room  and  billiard-table,  but  that  would  not 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  age  or  the  aspira- 
tions of  Manchester. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  said  that  this  Library 
would  form  an  endearing  and  conservative  link  between 
their  wealth  and  their  labour,  and  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  operative:  The  other  day  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  told  him,  in  reply  to  his  question 
of  what  was  the  heaviest  rate  in  the  United  States,  that 
in  some  towns  the  poor-rate  was  almost  as  heavy  as  in 
this  country,  but  that  the  largest  rate  was  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  at  which  no  one  grumbles,  as  in 
education  they  find  the  principle  of  their  safety. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  resolution  was  carried  amidst 
loud  applause. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  moved  the  next  resolution — 
"That  as  this  institution  provides  specially  for  the 
working-classes  a  Free  Lending  Library,  the  meeting 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  books  will  produce  pleasure 
and  improvement  in  the  cottages,  the  garrets,  and  the 
cellars  of  the  poorest  of  the  people."  Mr.  Dickens,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  characterized  the  Manchester 
School  as  "  a  great  free-school,  bent  on  carrying  instruc- 
tion to  the  poorest  hearths.  It  is  this  great  free  school, 
inviting  the  humblest  workman  to  come  in  and  to  be  a 
student — ^this  great  free  school,  ipoiunificently  endowed 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
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of  time — etarting  upon  its  glorious  career  with  20,000 
volumes  of  books — ^knowing  no  sect,  no  party,  and  no 
distinction;  nothing  but  the  public  want  and  the  public 
good.  Henceforth,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  building 
shall  represent  to  me  the  Manchester  School.  And  I 
pray  to  heaven,  moreover,  that  many  great  towns  and 
cities,  and  many  high  authorities,  may  go  to  school  a 
little  in  the  Manchester  seminary,  and  profit  by  the 
noble  lesson  that  it  teaches." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
said  that  education  is  much -changed  from  what  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Then  Hogarth  represented  the 
idle  mechanic  as  reading  '^Moll  Flanders,"  and  the  good 
mechanic  as  reading  the  history  of  that  good  apprentice 
who  was  made  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Now  mechanics 
have  got  their  Carlyles,  their  Dickenses,  and  their 
Bulwers  to  read.  Such  works  as  he  (Mr.  Thackeray) 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  would  occupy  but  a  small 
space  in  such  a  library  as  this.  "  I  know,"  said  Mr. 
Thackeray,  "  that  our  novels  are  but  what  we  may  call 
tarts  for  the  people,  whereas  history  is  bread,  and  his- 
torical and  spiritual  truths  are  that  upon  which  they 
must  be  fed." 

The  resolution  was  passed.  Several  other  resolu- 
tions were  also  passed,  and  the  meeting  having  been 
addressed  by  Sir  J.  Stephens  (Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Cambridge),  the  Earl  of  Milton,  Messrs. 
M.  Milnes,  M.P.,  John  Bright,  M.P.,  Brown,  M.P., 
Felkin,  C.  Knight,  Doctor  Vaughan,  and  the  Mayor, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 
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Truly  this  woa  a  page  in  the  history  of  Free  Libraries, 
Charles  Diokeiu,  Tfaaokeifty,  Bulwer-Ljtton,  and  others 
have  gone  to  their  rest,  and,  to  complete  the  list,  the  very 
week  this  hook  was  oommenoed  the  noble  lord,  Earl 
ShafteBbmy,  whose  name  is  bo  worthily  assooiated  with 
the  English  progress  of  half  a  century,  who  waa  present 
and  took  an  active  part  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Free 
Library  under  the  1850  Act,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-four,  left  earth-life  for  the  life  beyond. 

Early  workers  in  the  cause  are  "  gone  before,"  but 
the  wise  and  practical  words  spoken  on  that  auspicious 
ocoEudon  have  more  than  come  true ;  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  !Pree  Libraries  will  be  scattered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
SOME  PROMINENT  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

finest  library  in  the  world,  without 

!xeeption,  is  the  one  at  the  British 

Uuseura.     Poor   as   Londou   is  in 

Free    Libraries,    the   collection    of 

jooks  in  the  Museum   is  not  only 

he  largest  of  any  known,  but  it  is 

mique  in  its    arrangeraents.     It  ia 

lot    a    lending  library,    simply  a 

reference   library,   as    oiu'    readers 

will  scarcely  require  to  be  told.     This  is  the  workshop 

of  some  of  our  most  prominent  and  well-known  authors. 

Carlyle  once  applied  to  the  authorities  to  allow  him  the 

use  of  one  of  the  many  small  rooms  in  the  Museum  in 

which  to  write,   but  they   no   doubt   wisely  declined. 

Had  they  done  so,  perhaps  poor  Mrs.  Cariyle  would  hai-e 

been   saved   many   a    heart-burning.      The   following 

description,  taken  from  the  "  Guide  to  the  Museum,"  is 
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SO  complete  and  to  the  point,  that  we  may  he  pardoned 
for  quoting  it  here. 

"  On  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  reading-room,  the 
visitor  finds  himself  in  a  large  circular  apartment 
crowned  with  a  dome  of  the  most  magnificent 
dimensions,  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  106  feet  high. 
It  is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world,  with  one  exception, 
the  Pantheon  at  Eome.  The  cylinder  or  drum  which 
sustains  the  dome  presents  a  continuous  circular  wall 
of  books,  which  are  accessible  from  the  floor,  or  from 
low  galleries  running  round  the  apartment ;  it 
comprises  in  the  part  open  to  the  "  readers  "  about 
20,000  volumes  of  books  of  reference  and  standard 
works,  and  in  the  part  round  the  galleries  more  than 
50,000  volumes  of  the  principal  sets  of  periodical 
pubKcations,  old  and  new,  and  in  various  languages. 
In  the  decoration  of  the  interior  dome,  light  colours 
and  the  purest  gilding  have  been  used.  The  great 
room,  therefore,  has  an  illuminated  and  elegant  aspect. 
The  decorative  work  may  be  shortly  described.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  dome  is  divided  into  twenty 
compartments  by  moiJded  ribs,  which  are  gilded  with 
leaf  prepared  from  unalloyed  gold,  the  soffites  being  in 
ornamental  patterns,  and  the  edges  touching  the 
adjoining  margins  fringed  with  a  leaf-pattern  scalloped 
edge.  Each  compartment  contains  a  large  circular- 
headed  window,  with  three  panels  above,  the  central 
one  being  medallion-shaped,  the  whole  bordered  with 
gilt  mquldings  and  lines,  and  the  field  of  the  panels 
finished  in  encaustic  azure  blue,  the  surrounding  margins 
being  of  a  warm  cream-colour.      The    details  of  the 
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windows  are  treated  in  like  manner — ^tbe  spandril  panels 
being  blue ;  the  enriched  column  and  pilaster  caps,  the 
central  flowers,  the  border  moulding  and  lines  being  all 
gilded ;  the  margins  cream-colour  throughout.  The 
moulded  rim  of  the  lantern  light,  which  is  painted  and 
gilded  to  correspond,  is  forty  feet  diameter.  The  sash 
is  formed  of  gilt  moulded  ribs  radiating  from  a  central 
medallion,  in  which  the  royal  monogram  is  alternated 
with  the  imperial  crown.  The  cornice,  from  which  the 
dome  springs,  is  massive  and  almost  wholly  gilded,  the 
frisze  being  formed  into  panels  bounded  by  lines 
terminating  at  the  ends  vnih  a  gilt  fret  orna- 
ment." 

The  floor  of  the  room  is  occupied  with  nineteen  large 
and  sixteen  smaller  tables,  fitted  up  with  ample 
accommodation  for  more  than  300  readers  ;  two  of  these 
are  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies,  who  have 
been  admitted  as  "  readers  "  since  about  the  year  1854 ; 
ladies,  however,  are  always  at  liberty  to  take  a  seat  at 
any  other  table  which  they  prefer.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  raising  the  partition  down  the  middle  of 
each  of  the  larger  tables  so  high  that  a  reader  cannot 
see  his  opposite  neighbour,  privacy  is  secured  to  the 
literary  working  bees,  and  on  entering  the  room  when 
it  is  quite  full,  a  stranger  might  at  first  suppose  that  it 
was  nearly  empty.  The  tables  are  all  arranged  so  as  to 
converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  page  engraving,  near  which  are  two  circular 
ranges  of  stands  for  the  gigantic  Catalogue,  the  entries 
of  which — all  in  manuscript — fill  upwards  of  300  large 
folio  volumes,  and  a  poi-tion  of  which  is  thus,  if  not  at 
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the  reader's  fingers'  ends,  yet  actually  at  the  end  of 
every  table.  In  the  centre  is  the  "  quarter-deck  "  of  the 
chief  superintendent,  whose  position  commands  a 
general  view  of  all  the  tables  and  their  occupants,  often 
between  200  and  300  in  number. 

What  a  difiference  exists  between  the  reading-room 
of  to-day  and  that  of  a  century  ago  !  Not  only  is  its 
whole  aspect  changed  with  regard  to  the  building,  the 
accommodation  provided,  and  the  regulations  respecting 
its  management  and  rules  for  admission,  but  the  in- 
crease in  the  niunber  of  its  "readers"  has  kept  equal 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  thousands  who  visit  the 
other  parts  of  the  Museum.  The  regulations  for  its 
management  at  the  outset,  in  1759,  were  of  the  same 
cautious  and  restrictive  character  with  those  for  the 
general  establishment.  Gray,  the  poet,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  of  the  room;  and 
some  mention  of  it  will  be  found  in  two  or  three  of  his 
lettera  Readers  have  at  their  command,  arranged  on 
the  walls  ax'ound  them,  a  library  of  20,000  volumes, 
comprising  books  of  reference  of  all  kinds.  They  may, 
by  merely  writing  for  what  they  want,  obtain  as  many 
volumes  as  they  please  of  a  printed  and  manuscript 
library  of  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
( 1 ,300,000)  volumes, — ^the  best  and  largest  general  collec- 
tion in  Europe.  Their  seats  are  furnished  with  every 
accommod/ition  for  writing  and  reading,  and  they  are 
met  on  all  sides  with  attention  and  civility ;  indeed, 
a  nobleman  in  his  private  library  may  often  miss  facili- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Museum. 
The    following    are    the     most    important    directions 
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respecting  it,  taken  from  a  printed  paper  which  is  given 
to  every  reader: — 

1.  The  use  of  the  reading-room  is  restricted  to  the 
purposes  of  study,  reference,  and  research.  The 
room  is  kept  open  on  every  day  of  the  week  except 
Sunday,  and  except  &ood  Friday,  Christmas-day,  and 
any  fast  or  thanksgiving  day  appointed  by  authority ; 
except  also  the  first  four  week-days  of  March  and 
October. 

2.  The  hours  throughout  the  year  are  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  inclusive,  and  till  seven  during  the 
other  months. 

3.  Persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  reading- 
room  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  principal  librarian, 
specifying  their  profession  or  business,  their  place  of 
abode,  and,  if  required,  the  purpose  for  which  they  seek 
admission. 

4.  Every  such  application  must  be  made  two  days 
at  least  before  admission  is  required,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  written  recommendation  from  a 
householder  (whose  address  can  be  identified  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  reference),  or  a  person  of  recognized 
position,  with  full  signature  and  address,  stated  to  be 
given  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  applicant,  and 
certifying  that  he  or  she  will  make  proper  use  of  the 
reading-room. 

5.  If  such  application  or  recommendation  be 
unsatisfactory,  the  principal  librarian  will  either  refuse 
admission,  or  submit  the  case  to  the  trustees  for  their 
decision. 
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6.  The  tickets  of  admission  are  renewable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  principal  librarian. 

7.  The  tickets  of  admission  must  be  produced  if 
required,  and  are  not  transferable. 

8.  No  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  admis- 
sible, except  under  a  special  order  from  the  Trustees. 

9.  Headers  may  not  write  upon,  damage,  or  make 
any  mark  upon  any  book,  manuscript,  or  map  belonging 
to  the  Museiun. 

10.  Headers  may  not  lay  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
writing  on  any  book,  manuscript,  or  map. 

11.  No  tracijig  is  allowed  to  be  made  without  express 
permission  fi-om  the  principal  Ubrarian. 

12.  Silence  must  be  strictly  observed  in  the  reading- 
room. 

13.  Readers  are  particularly  requested  to  replace  on 
the  shelves  of  the  reading-room,  as  soon  as  done  with, 
such  books  of  reference  as  they  may  have  had  occasion 
to  remove  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

14.  The  permission  to  use  the  reading-room  may  be 
withdrawn  on  the  infringement  of  any  of  the  rules. 

15.  Any  reader  taking  a  book,  manuscript,  map,  or 
other  property  of  the  trustees,  out  of  the  reading-room 
will  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

16.  Headers,  before  leaving  the  reading-room, 
must  restore  to  an  attendant,  at  the  centre  counter,  all 
books,  manuscripts,  or  maps  which  they  have  received, 
and  must  reclaim  and  get  back  the  tickets  by  which  they 
obtained  them.  Readers  are  held  responsible  for  such 
books,  manuscripts,  or  maps  until  the  tickets  have  been 
re-delivered  to  them. 
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17.  Cases  of  incivility,  of  undue  delay  in  supply 
of  books,  or  other  failure  in  the  service,  should  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
reading-room. 

There  are  various  printed  catalogues  of  portions  of 
the  collection,  such  as  the  King's  Library,  the  Ghrenville 
Library,  &c.,  and  subsidiary  catalogues  to  the  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  serial  pubHcations,  as  weU  as  to  the 
Bibles  and  works  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  the  magnum  qpm  is  the  General  Catalogue.  The 
entries  are  all  made  in  manuscript  by  an  army  of  scribes, 
whose  daily  work  it  is  to  add  to  it  the  names  of  all  the 
new  books  which  reach  the  Museum.  These  are  entered 
imder  their  author's  name,  or,  where  published  anony- 
mously, according  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
To  the  title  of  each  book  is  affixed  a  "  press  mark,"  which 
by  certain  figures  and  letters  familiar  to  the  practised 
eyes  of  the  officials,  though  unintelligible  to  the  outer 
world,  gives  a  clue  to  its  whereabouts  on  the  shelves  of 
the  leviathan  collection.  Every  reader  who  wants  a 
book  must  give  in  writing  its  full  title  and  "press 
mark,"  in  order  to  enable  the  attendants  to  bring  it  to 
him  when  seated  at  his  table.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  another  classified  catalogue  as  well,  in 
order  to  help  the  literary  explorer  when  he  knows  the 
subject  of  a  book,  but  is  at  a  loss  for  the  name  of  the 
author  whom  he  wishes  to  consult. 

The  General  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  has  been  in  process  of  printing  since  the 
year  1881.  The  printing  has  been  carried  on  in  two 
directions : — ^First,    for    volumes    of    the    manuscript 
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Catalogue  already  filled  with  entries,   and    which  it  | 

would  be  necessary,  if  kept  in  MS.,  to  break  up  and 
extend.  Second,  in  continuous  order  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alphabet.  The  two  sections  will 
eventually  combine  in  one  series,  and  complete  the 
work.  The  seventy-four  parts  issued  previous  to  1885 
— consisting  of  8,800  pages — can  be  had  for  £18  10s. 
The  subscription  for  1885  was  £3  10s.  The  Catalogue 
is  issued  to  subscribers  only.  Proposals  to  subscribe 
(accompanied — ^in  the  case  of  subscribers  at  a  distance 
— ^with  the  name  of  a  London  agent  to  pay  the 
subscription-money  and  receive  the  copies)  should  be 
addressed  to  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  London. 

During  the  last  financial  year  (1884-5)  the  number 
of  volumes  which  have  been  consulted  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum  amounts  to  1,100,450. 
The  number  of  readers  during  the  year  has  been 
164,729.  No  less  than  31,747  volumes  and  pamphlets 
have  been  added  to  the  library  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  of  which  3,376  were  presented  and  10,127 
received  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  English  copyright, 
1,486  received  under  the  International  Copyright 
Treaties,  and  5,835  acquired  by  purchase;  2,890 
parcels  of  newspapers  have  also  been  received,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  bound  is  21,621. 

The  building  newly  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  known  as  the  "White 
Wing,"  will  contain  two  or  three  large  rooms  to  be 
specially  fitted  for  the  reception  of  English  newspapers. 
Evaders  will  be  allowed  to  considt  the  volimies  without 
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writing  the  usual  tickets,  and  thus  will  be   able  to 
obtain  any  information  at  once. 

We  have  already,  under  the  head  of  the  First  Free 
Library  established  after  the  passing  of  William 
Ewart's  Act,  referred  to  the  Free  Library  at 
Manchester.  During  the  first  year  of  its  working 
it  issued  to  readers  in  the  Reference  Department, 
61,080  volumes,  and  from  the  Lending  Department, 
77,232  volumes,  making  a  total  issue  of  138,312 
volumes.  The  registered  burgesses  of  Manchester, 
numbered  in  1852,  12,542,  and  when  the  poll  was 
taken  on  the  question,  "  Shall  a  Library  rate  be 
levied?"  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
library,  4,002  voted.  Of  these,  3,962  were  in  favour 
of  the  rate,  and  only  forty  tvere  against  it.  After 
allowing-  for  deaths  and  departures  since  the  framing 
of  the  register,  the  opponents  were  -^{3  of  the 
whole. 

The  noble  part  taken  by  Sir  John  Potter,  James 
Crossley,  and  other  public  men  of  that  time,  now  gone 
to  their  rest,  will  ever  remain  part  of  the  history  of 
Manchester,  and  had  Manchester  and  Manchester 
men  set  no  other  example  to  the  community  than 
this,  she  would  have  worthily  done  her  share  for  the 
welfare  and  enlightenment  of  the  coimtry. 

The  city  has  now  one  Reference  Library  and  six 
Lending  Libraries.  The  Reference  Library,  of  which 
Mr.  LaAvrence  Dillon  is  librarian,  has  now  a  permanent 
home  in  the  old  Town  Hall. 

When  Manchester  built  her  new  Town  Hall, 
without   exception  the   finest  building  of  its  kind  in 
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the  country,  she  could  not  have  more  worthily  utilized 
the  old  and  historic  building,  which  had  for  £0  many  years 
been  the  home  of  the  Corporation,  than  by  utilizing  it 
as  a  Reference  Library.  The  entrance  hall  and  stair- 
case contain  numerous  busts  of  leading  Manchester  men, 
and  engravings  which  take  the  mind  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Chartists  and  the  cotton  famine.  The  entire 
building  has  a  sombre  but  studious  aspect,  and  the 
sight  of  those  walls  lined  with  books  is  a  sight  sufficient 
to  answer  book-hunger  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  old  Campfield  Library  0})ened  in  1852,  was 
closed  in  1877,  and  on  February  11th,  1878,  the 
Reference  Library  was  reopened  in  the  present 
building.  The  plan  seems  to  us  a  most  excellent  one 
of  ha\ing  one  Central  Reference  Library,  and  the 
branches  used  as  Lending  Departments,  news- 
rooms, &c. 

"We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  last  report,  1883-4, 
published  at  the  date  we  are  writing,  and  it  will  be 
useful  to  quote  some  statistics  from  it.  The  number 
of  volumes  in  the  Reference  Library  at  that  time  was 
as  follows  :r— 

Theology  and  Philosophy        .  .     .  .       6,292 

History,  Travels,  <fec 19,485 

Politics  and  Commerce 12,900 

Science  and  Arts       11,783 

Literature  and  Polygraphy      .  •     .  .     21,199 
Specifications  of  Patents 4,338 


Total    75,997 
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The  issues  in  the   Eeference  Library  during  that 
year  were  as  follows : — 


Theology  and  Philosophy 
History,  Travels,  &c. 
Politics  and  Commerce 
Science  and  Arts 
Literature  and  Polygraphy 
Specifications  of  Patents 

Total 


Week-days. 

Sundays. 

Total. 

..  11,171 

726 

11,897 

..   41,209 

2,496 

43,705 

..   53,626 

1,369 

54,995 

..   63,618 

4,097 

67,715 

. .   85,556 

5,599 

91,155 

. .     9,354 

55 

9,409 

264,534 

14,342 

278,876 

GENEEAL  SUMMAEY. 

Increase  in  the  Number  of  Volumes  in  the 
Libraries  since  their  Foundation. 


Reference 

Lending 

TOT  AT, 

Library. 

Department. 

X\JXJ%JJ, 

1st  Year 

,  1852-3    . . 

15,744 

7,195 

22,939 

5th    „ 

1856-7    .. 

25,858 

10,029 

35,887 

10th    „ 

1861-2    .. 

31,604 

28,743 

60,347 

15th    „ 

1866-7    .. 

39,264 

44,705 

83,969 

20th     „ 

1871-2    .. 

46,614 

72,462 

119,076 

21st     „ 

1872-3    .. 

50,508 

76,584 

127,092 

22nd    „ 

1873-4    .. 

52,540 

78,395 

130,935 

23rd    „ 

1874-5    .. 

53,821 

79,066 

132,887 

24th    „ 

1875-6    .. 

55,273 

80,440 

135,713 

25th    „ 

1876-7    .. 

56,480 

80,921 

137,401 

26th     „ 

1877-8    .. 

58,554 

82,928 

141,482 

27th    „ 

1878-9    .. 

61,171 

85,306 

146,477 

28th    „ 

1879-80  . . 

63,772 

83,554 

147,326 

29th     „ 

1880-1    .. 

67,700 

87,685 

155,385 

30th    „ 

1881-2    .. 

70,320 

90,449 

160,769 

31st     „ 

1882-3    .. 

73,308 

94,194 

167,502 

32nd    „ 

1883-4    .. 

75,997 

96,493 

172,490 

E 
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Annual  Issues  from  each  Library  for  each 


Year  since  the 

Commencement. 

Reference 
Library. 

Lending  Libraries. 

• 
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i 

a 

< 
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Road. 

• 

1 

-s 

o 

g 

1 

|5» 
461 

1852-3 

61080 

77232 

1«c 

1  . 

• 

• 

138312 

1853-4 

64578 

77767 

O  CO 

53  ^^t^: 

S  *'*!>: 

CO 
CO 

142345 

488 

1854-5 

66261 

81321 

a  c5g 

o  00 

00 

147682 

495 

1855-6 

70770 

85783 

ill" 

J3  oi  ^*^ 

00 

166553 

523 

1856-7 

82158 

96117 

O 

fe 

00 

178275 

600 

1857-8 

96309 

98351 

50129 

38058 

o  £ 

M 

282847 

1127 

1858-9 

80083 

75449 

67231 

47626 

^>ri 

s 

270389 

914 

1859-60 

95305 

74423 

64598 

47358 

14366 

o 

^ 

296060 

1244 

1860-1 

112885 

78464 

77395 

51532 

59194 

'2 

1- 

379470 

1270 

1861-2 

127669 

100776 

91763 

55269 

70061 

§ 

445538 

1600 

1862-3 

124210 

121868 

95967 

59181 

75472 

i 

476698 

15^4 

1863-4 

86550 

98267 

88988 

56091 

68494 

1 

398390 

1661 

1864-5 

85255 

96144 

95687 

54535 

76556 

o 

C3 

408177 

1365 

1865-6 

83463 

84187 

94183 

45508 

75606 

9i 

382947 

1330 

1866-7 

112132 

88675 

155555 

41936 

88602 

105315 

B 

592216 

2008 

1867-8 

127053 

95308 

167349 

56246 

94445 

133890 

6 

674291 

2263 

1868-9 

132653 

97951 

165302 

68444 

96020 

147368 

707738 

2375 

1869-70 

121788 

106416 

172718 

65534 

114670 

148155 

729281 

2447 

1870-1 

98297 

125962 

175776 

72913 

98725 

180146 

761819 

2523 

1871-2 

82654 

118094 

172169 

79319 

103753 

188147 

41173 

786309 

2845 

1872-3 

95908 

115657 

161660 

88112 

130408 

199970 

63347 

855062 

2889 

1873-4 

81594 

108342 

172312 

86334 

111492 

189145 

69954 

819173 

2805 

1874-5 

67560 

94834 

167516 

86918 

99974 

180390 

68476 

765668 

2815 

1875-6 

61213 

92579 

166785 

88665 

95477 

180494 

66129 

761342 

2513 

1876-7 

37320 

40972 

176415 

91136 

97655 

175193 

63215 

681906 

2684 

1877-8 

63957 

closed 

195869 

112103 

97271 

190736 

75979 

736915 

2746 

1878-9 

173137 

closed 

211995 

146277 

117743 

235137 

101790 

986079 

3281 

1879-80 

186448 

closed 

202354 

136489 

106149 

238402 

96626 

966468 

2777 

1880-1  203194 

closed 

260673 

125863 

107511 

173548 

100548 

971337 

2908 

1881-2  210195 

38284 

271052 

143113 

106196 

190383 

106630 

1066853 

3269 

1882-3  252648 

124377 

253430 

142745 

104687 

207782 

105919 

1191588 

3338 

1883-4  278876  1431471 

279378  150260 

106227 

193741 

168764 

1320393 

3700 
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SUMMAEY    OF    THE  STATISTICS   OF    THE 

LENDING  LIBEAEIES. 

Volumes  Used,  1883  and  1884.  —  Number  of 
volumes  lent  for  home  use,  670,110;  nimiber  of 
volumes  used  in  the  reading-rooms  on  week-days, 
76,603 ;  number  of  volimies  used  in  the  reading-rooms 
on  Simdays,  9,859 ;  nimiber  of  volumes  used  in  the 
boys'  rooms  on  week-days,  218,616  ;  number  of 
volumes  used  in  the  boys'  rooms  on  Simdays,  66,329  ; 
total  number  of  volumes  used,  1,041,517;  daily 
average  of  volumes  used,  2,901. 

Headers  and  Borrowers. — ^Number  of  borrowers 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  times  they  have  used  the  Libraries), 
609,657  ;  number  of  readers  («.<?.,  users  of  books  in  the 
general  reading-rooms)  on  week-days,  73,123  ;  number 
of  readers  on  Sundays,  9,529 ;  number  of  readers  in 
the  boys'  rooms  on  week-days,  218,616 ;  number  of 
readers  in  the  boys'  rooms  on  Simdays,  66,329  ;  total 
number  of  readers  and  borrowers,  977,254.  Estimated 
number  of  times  persons  have  used  the  news-rooms  and 
the  reading-room  of  the  Eeference  Library,  2,507,900  ; 
daily  average  of  persons  using  the  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,   7,025. 

Borrowers'  Cards. — ^Number  of  borrowers'  cards 
issued,  13,634;  number  of  borrowers'  cards  cancelled, 
11,237;  number  of  borrowers'  cards  transferred,  540; 
number  of  borrowers'  cards  now  in  force,  37,518. 

Books  Lost. — ^Volumes  lost  by  borrowers  and  paid 
for  by  them,  72 ;  volumes  lost  by  borrowers  and  paid  for 
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by  guarantors,  21 ;  volumes  lost  by  borrowers  and  not 
yet  recovered,  30. 

Library  Stock. — ^Volumes  bound,  7,164;  volumes 
withdrawn  as  worn-out,  3,325 ;  volumes  withdrawn  as 
duplicates  or  useless,  1,045 ;  additions  to  the  libraries 
(including  replacement  of  worn-out  books),  6,785 ; 
total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Lending  Libraries, 
96,493. 

One  special  feature  of  the  Manchester  work  is  that  of 
special  reading-rooms  for  boys,  the  sixth  now  provided, 
every  branch  having  a  boys'  reading-room.  At  the 
opening  of  the  last,  in  connection  with  the  Bochdale 
Eoad  Branch  Free  Library,  in  October,  1885,  there  was 
no  formal  ceremony,  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened 
there  was  a  rush  of  juvenile  readers,  and  the  room  was 
soon  well  filled.  This  branch  library,  which  is  situated 
in  a  densely  popidated  neighbourhood,  was  opened  on 
Jime  4,  1860.  Li  1870  the  building  was  enlarged  by 
including  in  it  the  portion  which  had  previously  been 
used  as  the  dwelling  of  the  librarian.  Since  that  time 
the  use  of  the  library  and  news-room  has  very  much 
increased,  and  the  Libraries  Committee  have  recently 
expended  about  £3,200  on  enlarging  the  building,  by 
greatly  extending  the  reading-room,  by  providing 
more  accommodation  for  the  books  in  the  lending 
department,  and  by  providing  a  special  room  for  boys. 
This  part  of  the  work  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library 
is  receiving  rapid  development.  The  number  of  boys 
who  assembled  in  the  several  reading-rooms  in  an 
evening  caused  so  much  inconvenience  to  grown-up 
readers  as  to   suggest  the  desirability  of  getting  up 
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rooms  specially  for  them,  and  in  January,  1878,  a  room 
was  prepared  for  them  at  the  Ancoats  Branch.  This 
was  so  great  a  success  as  to  lead  to  the  opening  of  boys' 
rooms  at  the  other  branch  libraries.  The  following  are 
the  dates  of  opening: — ^Chorlton,  November,  1878; 
Hulme,  September,  1880 ;  Deansgate,  April,  1882 ; 
Cheetham,  December,  1883.  The  extent  to  which  they 
are  appreciated  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  number  of  volimies  issued  to  readers  in  the  Boys' 
Evening  Reading-rooms  on  week-days  and  Simdays 
during  the  past  year : — 


Week-days. 

Sundays. 

Hulme  Branch 

. .     69,426 

21,610 

Ancoats  Branch 

. .     48,174 

14,032 

Chorlton  Branch 

.  .     40,818 

14,450 

Cheetham  Branch  . . 

. .     49,073 

14,979 

Deansgate  Branch  . . 

. .     30,513 

12,484 

Totals         ..         ..  238,004  77,555 

All  honour  to  Manchester  for  what  she  is  doing  to 
provide  boys  with  reading-rooms,  a  feature  in  the  work 
of  Free  Public  Libraries  to  which  too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Libraries  is  under  the  able  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  William  Sutton,  and  the  sub-librarian  is 
Mr.  William  Robert  Credland. 

The  Public  Free  Libraries  Conmiittee  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  in  their  annual  report,  which  was  issued  in 
December,  1885,  state  that  during  the  thirty-three  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  Free 
Libraries,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  has 
never  been  more  striking  than  during  the  past  year. 
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In  the  twelve  months  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
publio  to  the  various  libraries  and  newsrooms  reached  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  two  millions  and  three-quarters, 
which  is  upwards  of  230,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  430,000  in  excess  of  the  year  1882-3.  There 
has  been  a  similar  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes 
read.  The  number  used  for  reading  at  home  or  in  the 
reading-rooms  has  been  1,381,149,  against  1,320,393 
volumes  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  1,191,688 
in  the  year  before.  The  daily  average  of  volumes  used 
in  all  the  libraries  was  3,847.  Of  the  volumes  issued 
to  readers,  283,232  were  used  in  the  reference  library, 
396,428  in  the  reading-rooms  attached  to  the  branches, 
and  701,489  were  lent  out  for  home  reading.  As  regards 
the  use  made  of  the  branch  libraries  on  Simdays,  the 
Committee  are  able  again  to  report  an  increase,  8,613 
volumes  have  been  used  by  8,148  readers  in  the  general 
reading-rooms,  arid  77,665  have  been  issued  in  the  boys' 
rooms.  In  the  Reference  Library,  13,654  volumes  have 
been  consulted,  the  average  being  266  each  Sunday, 
against  276  in  the  previous  year.  The  readers  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  at  the  branches  on  Sundays  have 
been  nearly  160,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  who 
have  entered  the  libraries  on  Sundays  has  been  245,700, 
or  an  average  of  4,818  each  Sunday.  In  the  previous 
year  the  total  was  212,150,  and  the  average  4,250.  In 
the  boys'  rooms,  which  are  open  each  evening,  315,559 
volumes  have  been  used,  being  an  increase  of  30,614. 
There  are  now  176,157  volumes  of  books  in  the  libraries. 
The  number  in  the  Reference  Library  is  78,551,  and  in 
the  six  branches,  97,606.      The  addition  to  the  stock 
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of  books  is  6,903  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes 
withdrawn  from  the  lending  Ubraries  as  worn 
out,  is  1,648,  and  as  otherwise  unserviceable,  1,487. 
The  donations  include  many  interesting  additions  to  the 
libraries,  but  special  reference  is  made  to  a  gift  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Sir  Thomas  Baker)  of  500 
volumes,  including  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  illustrating  the  early  history  of  Nonconformity 
in  Manchester.  The  number  of  volxmies  bound  during 
the  year  for  the  branch  libraries  has  been  7,157,  and  for 
the  Reference  Library  1,398.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
about  1,700  volumes  have  been  bound  or  repaired  by  two 
binders  employed  at  the  Reference  Library,  and  4,080 
have  been  lettered  or  numbered  by  them  for  the  branches. 
The  number  of  persons  holding  tickets  entitling  them  to 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  the  libraries  is  38,422, 
and  during  the  year  they  have  made  643,200  applica- 
tions for  books,  showing  that  each  borrower  has  been 
supplied  with  books  on  an  average  17  times  in  the 
12  months.  Out  of  the  701,489  volumes  issued  to  them 
only  24  are  missing. 

No  visitor  to  Liverpool  could  fail  to  notice  the 
handsome  range  of  buildings  at  the  head  of  Lime-street, 
and  they  are  buildings  which  reflect  infinite  credit  upon 
the  public  spirit  of  that  busy  city,  and  our  sincere 
wish  is  that  every  large  town  possessed  what 
Liverpool  possesses,  and  further  that  as  much 
use  was  made  of  all  other  Free  Libraries  as  is  made 
of  the  one  situated  in  the  second  seaport  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the  municipal  year  of  the 
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Free  Library  Museum  and  ArU  Committee  on  October 
32nd,  1885,  enables  us  to  give  the  latest  sta  tidies  of 
these  institntions.     Sir  James  Picton  presided. 

The  Mayor  said  he  would  take  that  oportunity  to 
thank  the  committee  for  the  Hud  manner  in  which  they 
had  granted  tim  the  use  of  the  Art  GaUery,  Museum, 
Keading-room,  and  Library  on  the  occasion  of  his 
soiree  to  working  nien.  Ue  would  also  thank  the 
various  officials  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
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had  carried  out  the  necessary  arrangements.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Gray  Hill,  the  president  of 
the  Liverpool  Incorporated  Law  Society,  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  society  for  having  had  thrown  open  to 
them  the  Ait  Gallery  and  Libraries,  Sir  James  Picton 
said  that  the  committee  were  always  delighted  to  make 
the  institutions  in  their  care  as  useful  as  they  possibly 
could.  Mr.  Rathbone's  report  on  the  proposed  museum 
of  casts  was  adopted,  and  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the 
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motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Samuelson,  that  the  Council  be 
recommended  to  grant  £500  towards  this  fund.  Mr. 
Cowell,  librarian,  presented  the  following  statistics  for 
the  week  ending  October  21st : — Reference  Library : 
12,685  volimies  issued  during  the  week,  or  an  average 
of  2,536  per  day.  Lending  Libraries:  North,  4,054 
volumes  issued  during  the  week,  or  an  average  of  675 
per  day ;  South,  3,729  volumes  issued  during  the  week, 
or  an  average  of  621  per  day.  The  attendance  at  the 
Branch  Evening  Reading-rooms  had  been — Stanley- 
road,  486,  or  an  average  of  81  per  day ;  Queen's-road, 
378,  or  an  average  of  63  per  day;  Chatsworth-street, 
452,  or  an  average  of  75  per  day;  Wellington-road, 
300,  or  an  average  of  50  per  day.  Mr.  Moore,  curator 
of  the  museum,  reported  that  there  had  been  4,339 
visitors  during  the  week  to  that  institution,  representing 
an  average  of  1,084  per  day.  Mr.  Dyall,  curator  of  the 
Walker  Art  Grallery,  reported  that  there  had  been 
13,353  visitors  to  the  gallery  during  the  week,  or  an 
average  of  2,208  per  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
business .  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Alderman  Samuelson 
said  that  he  had  the  privilege,  before  they  retired,  of 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  James  Picton,  their 
chairman.  He  made  the  proposal  then  with  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure,  as  Sir  James  would  come 
before  the  electors  in  November,  and  he  (the  speaker) 
hoped  that  Sir  James  would  often  have  that  opportunity. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  now  proposed  to  him  in  that 
committee  for  the  thirty-third  time.  Mr.  P.  H.  Rath- 
bone  seconded  the  motion,  and  hoped  that  the  Library 
Committee  would  long  have  the  benefit  of  Sir  James 
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Picton's  care  in  connection  with  those  institutions, 
which  for  completeness,  in  comparison  with  the  size, 
were  the  first  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  motion 
was  carried.  Sir  James  Picton  said  it  was  very 
gratifying  that  any  services  he  had  rendered  to  those 
institutions  should  meet  with  such  a  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment. After  referring  to  the  valuable  services 
which  Mr.  Alderman  Samuelson  had  rendered  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  "Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Mr.  Lunt  in  the  promotion  of  lectures,  and 
Mr.  Higgins  in  connection  with  the  natural  history 
section,  he  said  he  looked  forward  to  the  extension 
of  those  institutions  to  Byrom-street,  as  they  were 
already  hampered  and  harassed  for  want  of  space. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Library 
and  its  sister  buildings  is  due  to  the  active  interest 
which  Sir  Jaines  Allanson  Picton,  F.S.A.,  has  for 
thirty-three  years  shown  in  these  institutions.  We 
give  a  portrait  of  this  gentleman,  and  we  hope  for 
him  many  further  years  of  service  in  this  direction. 
His  son,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  M.P.,  in  his  book, "  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  inscribed  that  work  to  him,  as  "  one  who, 
like  the  great  Protector,  ever  regarded  public  services 
as  the  end  for  which  a  man  is  bom,  and  also,  like 
Cromwell,  recognized  in  devotion  to  humanity,  the  prac- 
tical worship  of  God."  The  words  of  a  son,  but  words 
which  very  fitly  describe  the  public  work  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Peter  Cowell  is  chief  librarian;  Mr.  Thomas 
Formby,  sub-librarian;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moore,  curator 
of  the  Museum;  and  Mr.  Charles  Dyall,  curator  of  the 
Walker  Art  GaUery. 
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Mr.  Cowell  ia  a  worthy  public  servant.  From  tte 
last  report,  we  extract  the  following: — "The  Library 
also  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  spaoe  provided,  both 
in  regard  to  the  storage  of  books  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  readers.      The  introduction  of  newspapers  into 
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the  Brown  Heading-room  has  been  felt  as  a  great 
boon,  by  the  working  class  especially.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  double  the  original  provision,  and 
thus  to  encroach  on  the  apace  for  readers  of  books. 
Some  relief  has  been  obtained    by   transferring    the 
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magazines  to  the  Picton  Beading-room,  which  draws 
away  a  considerable  number,  and  thus  gives  more 
accommodation.  Reference  was  made  in  the  last 
report  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  branch  reading- 
rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  This  has  now 
been  carried  out  with  complete  success.  From  the 
statistics  below  it  will  be  seen  that  four  reading-rooms 
have  been  opened,  with  a  collective  average  attendance 
of  160  each  night." 

A  third  volume  of  the  general  catalogue  has  been 
recently  issued.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  Liverpool  catalogue  has  met 
with  general  approbation,  numerous  applications  being 
made  from  various  Public  Libraries  for  copies  as  models 
to  be  followed. 

The  serious  injury  to  the  bindings  of  the  books  by 
the  fumes  of  the  gas  and  the  foul  air  poisoning  the 
atmosphere,  led  to  the  trial  of  the  electric  light,  which 
was  found  so  successful  that  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  lighting  the  whole  of  the  Library  and 
Reading-rooms  in  'this  way  at  an'  expense  rather 
below  that  of  the  gaslight. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Liverpool  I  found  in  the  Fi-ee 
Library  on  an  afternoon  some  400  persons,  mostly  young 
men  of  the  working  classes,  all  engaged  in  reading 
periodicals  and  works  of  lighter  literature,  while  in  an 
adjoining  room  were  about  160  readers  of  books  that 
require  closer  study.  Many  of  these  readers  and  students 
were  men  out  of  work  through  the  state  of  trade,  of 
which  the  attendance  at  the  library  is  a  sort  of  baro^ 
meter,  but  it  is  always  large. 
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THE  STATISTIC^  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK 

IN  THE  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Table  I. — Showing  the    Books  issued  during  the 
year : — 

Classifleation. 
Theology,  Morals,  &c. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  &e. 

Natural  History 

Science  and  the  Arts 

History  and  Biography 

Topography  and  Antiquities 

Yoyages  and  Travels . . 

Miscellaneous  Literature  (principally  col- 
lected Works,  Magazines  in  Yolumes,  &c.) 

Jurisprudence,  Law,  and  Politics  . . 

Commerce,  Political  Economy,  and  Statistics 

Education  and  Language     . . 

Poetry  and  Dramatic  Literature     . . 

Prose  Fiction 

Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  and  Translations 

Heraldry,  Encyclopaedias,  and  "Works  of 
Reference    . . 

Total 

Table   II.  —  Showing  the   issues    of 
Monthly  Magazines : — 

Classification. 
Theology,  Morals,  &c. 

Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

Natural  History 

Science  and  the  Arts 

Topography  and  Antiquities 

Yoyages  and  Travels 

Miscellaneous  Literature 

Commerce,  Political  Economy,  and  Statistics 

Education  and  Language     . . 

Total 


Volumes. 
25,085 

Paily 
Average 

87 

21,742 

77 

8,597 

31 

32,781 

115 

30,161 

105 

8,983 

31 

13,045 

45 

147,241 

515 

6,256 

21 

4,839 

17 

10,504 

37 

13,447 

47 

215,403 

755 

4,837 

17 

56,923 

199 

599,844 

2,099 

Quarteriy    and 

Magazines. 
3,496 

Daily 
Average 
13 

2,283 

8 

1,651 

5 

5,607 

19 

1,978 

7 

1,306 

5 

163,643 

573 

1,611 

5 

1,387 

5 

182,961 

640 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  issues  of  "Weekly  Periodicals, 
&c. : — 


Claaalflcation. 

Natural  Philosophy,  &c 1,219 

Natural  History                   . .         . .  919 

Science  and  the  Arts              .  1,812 
Misoellaneous  Literature  (principally  illustrated 

and  literary  periodicals)  . .  206,461 

Law  and  Politics 1,335 

Commerce,  Statistics,  &c 1,269 


DaUy 
Periodicals.       Arerage. 


4 
3 
6 

723 
5 
5 


Total 213,015  746 

Total  Patents  for  inyentions  consulted,  21,666.     Daily  average, 
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LENDING  LIBEAEIES. 
Table  I. — Greneral  Statistics  : — 


Yolumes  lent    . . 
New  tickets  issued 
Tickets  renewed 
Tickets  cancelled 
Total  No.  of  readers  on 

the  books 
Books  lost  or   injured, 

and  paid  f  or  . . 
Books  lost 
Yolumes    worn     out* — 

withdrawn    .. 
Yolumes    worn    out  — 

replaced 
New  volumes  added 
Total  No.  of  volumes  in 

the  libraries  . . 


1884. 


North 
Library. 


South 
Library. 


202,840 188,649 
2,313      2,247 


2,198 
2,240 

4,484 

21 


237 

838 
564 

22,805 


Total. 


1,820 
2,213 

4,149 

29 


1,479 

371 
570 

21,970 


391,489 
4,560 
4,018 
4,453 

8,633 

50 


1888. 


North 
Library. 


South 
Library. 


1,716 

1,209 
1,134 

44,775 


202,710 
2,296 
2,142 
2,344 

4,411 

25 


176,102 
2,139 
1,894 
2,538 

4,155 

27 


Total. 


443 
513 

22,478 


411 

488 

22,879 


378,812 
4,435 
4,036 

4,882 

8,526 
52 


854 
1,001 

45,357 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Classification  of  Volumes 
lent  and  added : — 


Volumes  Lent. 

Volumes  Added. 

North 
library. 

South 
Library 

Total. 

North 
Library 

South 
Library. 

Total. 

Theoloff y 

Natural  Philosophy     . . 
Natural  History 
Science  and  Arts 
History  and  Biography 
Topography  and  Anti- 

qtuties 
Voyages  and  Travels  , . 
Miscellaneous  literature 
Jurisprudence,  Law,  and 

Pontics 
Commerce  and  Political 

Economy 
Education,  Languages, 

and  Logic 
Poetry  ^and  the  Drama . . 
Prose  Fiction    . . 
Latin  and  Greek  Classics 
Books  for  the  Blind     . . 

3,891 
3,037 
2,310 
9,261 
9,517 

973 

5,424 

12,297 

327 

596 

1,802 

1,215 

151,963 

176 

51 

3,177 
2,664 
1,870 
6,738 
7,908 

937 

4,931 

10,650 

265 

630 

1,384 

1,680 

145,289 

266 

260 

7,068 

5,701 

4,180 

15,999 

17,425 

1,910 
10,355 

22,947 

592 

1,226 

3,186 

2,895 

297,252 

442 

311 

391,489 

26 
19 
11 

28 
49 

8 
27 
95 

5 

8 

6 

11 

271 

23 
19 
13 
22 
43 

7 

26 
100 

4 

11 

4 

7 

291 

49 
38 
24 
50 
92 

15 

53 

195 

9 

19 

10 

18 

562 

Total  . . 

202,840 

188,649 

564 

570 

1134 

The  Birmingham  Chief  Library  is  par  excellence  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  serious  damage  done  by  the  fire  which  occurred  on 
January  11th,  1879,  was  felt  to  be  a  calamity  which 
affected  not  Birmingham  alone,  but  the  country, 
for  many  valuable  books  were  entirely  destroyed.  The 
fire  broke  out  on  the  Saturday,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  a  special  meeting  of  the  Free  Libraries  Com- 
mittee was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  for  a  public 
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subscription    of    at    least   £10,000    towards    the    re- 
storation,  and    it    is    not    a    little  to    the    credit   of 
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Birmingham  that  £14,147  lOs.  3d.  ^vus  raised  for  thia 

purpose. 
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Mr.  J.  I).  Mullins,  the  accompliBhed  chief  lihrarian 
and  superintendent  of  the  Art  Q-allery  and  Museum,  has 
held  this  post  for  many  years  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  the  community  of  librarians.      His  little  book,  pub- 
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lished  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  and  Co.,  entitled  "Free 
Libraries  and  News  Booms,"  has  done  capital  service  in 
placing  briefly  forward  the  leading  objects  and  manage- 
ment of  Free  Libraries.     He  has  berai  supported  in  his 
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work  by  a  staff  of  able  and  ccurteous  assistants,  and 
has  at  all  times  shown  a  willingness  to  adopt  new  and 
improved  methods,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Mullins  on 
the  useful  work  he  has  done  in  furthering  the  Free 
Library  movement. 

The  following  is  a  description,  extracted  from  the 
BinnirigJuan  Daily  Pont  of  June  2nd,  1882,  of  th<5 
building  as  finally  restored  : — 

The  building  is  approached  by  a  handsome  portico 
32  feet  wide  and  12  feet  in  depth,  and  three  doorways, 
with  wrought-irou  gates  of  highly  ornamental  design, 
enriched  by  gilding,  afford  entrance  to  the  vestibule. 
The  vestibule  is  29  feet  wide  by  20  feet  deep,  and  is 
divided  from  the  entrance  hall  by  a  glazed  oak  screen, 
with  polished  granite  pillars  and  carved  panels.  The 
entrance  hall  is  of  magnificent  proportions,  being 
28  feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  45  feet  high.  At  the 
farther  end  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  floor ; 
and  upon  the  right  are  the  doors  to  the  Lending  Library 
and  news  room.  These  doors  are  arched  over  with  two 
arches  contained  in  a  larger  outer  arch.  The  space 
between  is  filled  with  alabaster  and  Caen  stone,  arranged 
in  patterns,  and  with  medallions  of  painted  tiles,  the 
whole  forming  a  very  charming  piece  of  work.  The 
news  room,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  lend- 
ing library,  with  a  considerable  space  added  at  the 
entrance  end,  is  a  lofty,  well-lighted,  and  well- ventilated 
apartment,  having  a  length  of  about  100  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  64  feet.  A  series  of  iron  columns,  with 
large  foliated  brackets,  support  the  girders,  from  which 
>5priug  the  brick  arches  forming  the  roof.      The  first 
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few  columns  on  the  left-hand  side  divide  the  room  from 
the  Lending  Library,  the  principal  portion  of  which  pro- 
jects  at  right  angles,  the  two  apartments  being  arranged 
in  the  form"  of  the  letter  L.  The  news  room  (see  en- 
graving), which  receives  its  light  from  a  double  series  of 
windows  along  EatclifE-place  and  Edmund-street,  is 
furnished  with  desks  and  tables  of  polished  oak.  The 
Lending  Library  is  82  feet  long  by  75  feet  wide,  and  hag 
its  walls  covered  with  bookshelves,  while  a  long  and 
somewhat  semi-circular  counter  affords  ample  con- 
venience for  the  borrowers  and  the  library  assistants. 
Light  is  afforded  by  means  of  five  large  windows  facing 
the  south,  ornamented  with  panels  of  stained  glass. 
The  height  of  these  two  rooms  is  26  feet.  Both  of 
them  are  appropriately  and  simply  decorated  with  bands 
of  colour  following  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  the 
prominent  tints  being  blue,  green,  pink,  and  white. 
Returning  to  the  haU,  the  visitor  will  be  struck  by 
the  fulness,  yet  simplicity,  of  colour  and  ornament. 
The  walls  throughout  are  of  deep  red  brick,  toned 
in  the  arches  with  terra  cotta  of  a  delicate  buff; 
and  this  arrangement  contrasts  admirably  with  the 
rich  encaustic  tiling  of  the  floor,  and  with  the 
broad  stone  staircase,  starting  from  a  beautifully  carved 
oak  newel,  and  guarded  by  a  boldly  designed  iron 
balustrade,  finished  by  a  moulded  oak  handrail.  The 
staii'case,  which  is  nine  feet  broad,  is  divided  into  three 
portions,  each  with  a  broad  landing  approached  by  a 
short  fiight  of  easy  steps.  The  walls-  of  the  staircase 
are  panelled,  and  are  ornamented  with  terra  cotta  and 
pressed  bricks.     The  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  the  hall. 
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khe  staircase,  and  the  kndings  is  lined  with  wall 
tiling,  of  geometrical  design,  in  pale  blue  and  white. 
The  staircase  is  lighted  by  three  large  and  lofty  win- 
dows, set  in  a  curve — these  windows  are  subdivided  by 
stone  mullions  and  arches,  and  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  of  exquisitely  graceful  design  and  delightful 
colour— combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  charac- 
teristics of  richness  and  lightness.  The  upper  flight  of 
the  staircase  gives  access  to  the  Reference  library  (see 
engraving),  which  is  entered  through  a  double  pair  of 
oak  swing  doors,  leading  to  a  vestibule  or  inner  porch, 
of  oak.  The  Reference  Library  is  divided  into  two 
rooms,  which,  taken  together,  may  be  roughly 
described,  like  the  rooms  below,  as  of  the  shape  of  the 
letter  L.  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  is  to  be  used  as 
^  the  library  proper,  is  100  feet  long  by  64  feet 
^  abroad,  and  50  feet  high  to  the  under  side  of  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  The  smaller  room,  used  as  a  temporary 
Art  Gallery,  and  partly  shut  off  by  a  low  screen,  is 
62  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  high.  Out  of 
this  smaller  room  the  Shakespeare  Library  opens ;  it  is 
30  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide.  There  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference of  construction  in  the  two  main  rooms.  The 
smaller — ^the  Art  Gallery — is  roofed  in  one  elliptical 
span,  the  arched  roof  being  carried  on  a  series  of  wrought- 
iron  ribs  or  girders ;  this  room  is  lighted  wholly  from 
the  roof,  and  so  also  is  the  Shakespeare  Library.  The 
Great  Reference  Library  is  divided  into  a  centre  and  two 
aisles  by  a  series  of  richly-coloured  granite  piers 
and  columns.  Over  these,  to  form  the  main  division, 
are  turned  a  series  of  arches  in  Ancaster  stone,  and  over 
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these  arches  a  band  of  deeply-panelled  work  runs  round 
the  building.  Above  the  arches  are  a  series  of  clerestory 
windows,  affording  the  principal  light.  These  windows 
axe  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  a  character  similar  to 
that  in  the  staircase  windows.  Additional  light  is  fur- 
nished by  skylights  in  part  of  the  roof.  The  centre 
portion  of  the  room,  as  above  mentioned,  is  50  feet  in 
height ;  the  aisles  are  23  feet  in  height.  These  contain 
the  oak  presses  for  books,  and  they  are  divided  from  the 
centre  portion  of  the  room  by  a  broad  oak  counter. 
Roimd  the  whole  of  the  room,  and  also  roimd  the 
temporary  Art  Qtillery,  is  carried  a  light  gallery  of  open 
ironwork,  giving  access  to  the  upper  shelves.  This  is 
approached  by  spiral  iron  staircases.  At  the  entrance 
end  of  the  Gbeat  Library  is  placed  an  ornamental  oak 
bookcase,  with  glazed  sliding  doors,  stretching  right 
across  the  room,  and  rising  to  two-thirds  of  its  height. 
This  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  building,  and  is  highly 
enriched  with  carving,  and  with  gilt  metal  work  in  the 
gallery  which  runs  along  the  front  of  it.  In  the  upper 
panels  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  chief  donors  to  the 
collection,  beginning  with  that  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  In  this  bookcase  it  is  intended  to  place  books 
of  special  quality.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  through- 
out the  rooms  are  of  oak,  solidly  constructed,  admirably 
finished,  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
improvements  suggested  by  the  experience  of  great 
libraries.  The  Shakespeare  Library,  on  which  special 
care  in  decoration  has  been  lavished,  is  a  sumptuous 
room,  Elizabethan  in  design,  having  enclosed  bookcases 
throughout,  and  being  enriched  wherever  possible  with 
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canned  panelling.  The  upper  parts  of  the  bookcases  are 
finished  with  screens  of  gilt  metal  work. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  description  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  rooms  we  have  just 
noticed,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  richness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  variety  of  the  ornament  bestowed  upon  them.  We 
may  safely  say  that  no  nobler  libraries  are  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom;  certainly  there  are  none  which  are 
so  beautiful.  Boldness  of  construction,  simplicity  and 
harmony  of  design,  grandeur  of  proportion,  amplitude 
of  space,  and  richness  and  gracefulness  of  decoration 
mark  them  out  as  alone  amongst  buildings  of  their  class. 
As  regards  the  decoration,  the  most  unobservant  visitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  its  almost  infinite  variety 
of  design.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  find  in  the  wealth  of 
carving  and  the  flush  of  colour  evidences  of  originality 
and  individuality,  which  indicate  at  once  inexhaustible 
fancy  and  endless  labour.  These  the  visitor  must  be  left 
to  trace  out  at  leisure  for  himself ;  no  description  can 
paint  them  for  him.  The  same  manifestation  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  colour  apparent  in  the  interior  decorations 
is  visible  also  in  the  exterior  design  of  the  Edmund- 
street  front,  where  marble,  terra-cotta,  brick,  painted 
tiles,  and  mosaic  have  been  employed  with  admirable 
effect ;  so  as  to  produce  an  edifice  which  worthily  recalls 
the  richest  and  finest  effects  of  Italian  art. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  an  apparatus  combining 
both  the  hot-air  and  hot-water  system,  while  the  arti- 
ficial light  is  provided  partly  by  what  are  known  as 
sunlights  and  partly  by  lanterns.  Rooms  are  provided 
for  the  storage    and  repaii*   of    books   and  for   other 
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purposes    connected    with    the    management    of    the 
Libraries. 

As  soon  as  the  date  of  opening  could  be  fixed,  the  Free 
Libraries  Committee  requested  the  mayor  to  solicit  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  to  deliver  the  opening 
address,  and  we  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  quote 
at  length  the  speech  he  then  made.  In  the  course  of  it 
he  said  : — "  What  is  a  great  love  of  books  ?  It  is 
in  point  of  fact  something  like  a  personal  introduction 
to  the  great  and  good  men  of  all  past  times.  Books,  it 
is  true,  are  silent  as  you  see  them  on  their  shelves,  but 
silent  as  they  are,  I  think — to  me  it  is  so — that  when 
I  enter  a  library  I  feel  as  if  almost  the  dead  were 
present,  and  I  know  if  I  could  put  questions  to  these 
books  they  would  answer  me  with  all  the  faithfulness 
and  fulness  which  have  been  left  in  them  by  the  great 
men  who  have  left  the  books  to  us.  Have  none  of  us, 
or  may  I  not  say,  are  there  any  of  us  who  have  not  felt 
some  of  this  feeling  when  in  a  great  library — I  don't 
mean  in  a  library  quite  so  big  as  that  in  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where 
books  are  so  many  that  they  seem  rather  to  overwhelm 
one — ^but  libraries  that  are  not  absolutely  unapproach- 
able in  their  magnitude  ?  ....  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  spending  a  quiet  hour  in  the  library  at 
Windsor  Castle.  I  have  been  in  other  great  libraries ; 
I  recollect  many  years  ago  at  Wobum  Abbey,  at  an 
occasion  not  so  long  ago  at  Chatsworth,  and  there  are 
himdreds  of  libraries  throughout  this  country  which 
are  of  the  kind  that  I  describe — such  that  when  you 
are  within  their  walls  and  see  these  shelves,  and  these 
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thousands  of  volumes,  and  consider  for  a  moment  who 
they  are  that  wrote  them,  who  has  gathered  them 
together,  for  whom  they  are  intended,  how  much 
wisdom  they  contain,  what  they  will  tell  to  future  ages, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of  solemnity  and 
of  tranquillity  when  you  are  spending  time  in  rooms 
like  these  ;  and  if  you  come  to  houses  of  less  note  you 
find  libraries  that  are  of  great  estimation  and  which  in 
a  less  degree  are  able  to  afford  mental  aliment  to  those 
who  are  connected  with  them,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
— and  if  anyone  cares  very  much  for  some  other  things 
he  will  not  blame  me  when  I  say — ^you  may  have  in  a 
house  costly  pictures  and  costly  ornaments,  and  a  great 
variety  of  decorations,  yet  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  one  comfortable  room  well 
stocked  with  books  to  all  that  you  can  give  me  of  the 
decorations  which  even  the  highest  art  can  supply. 
The  only  subject  of  lamentation  is — one  feels  that 
always,  I  think,  in  the  presence  of  a  library — that 
life  is  too  short,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  also  that 
our  industry  is  so  far  deficient  that  we  seem  to  have  no 
hope  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ample  repast  that  is 
.spread  before  us.  .  .  .  My  own  impression  is  that 
there  is  no  blessing  that  can  be  given  to  an  artizan's 
family  more  than  a  love  of  books.  The  home  influence 
•of  such  a  possession  is  one  which  will  guard  them  from 
many  temptations  and  from  many  evils.  How  common 
it  is — in  all  classes  too  common,  but  how  common  it  is 
amongst  what  are  termed  the  working  classes — I  have 
seen  it  many  times  in  my  district,  where  even  an 
industrious  and  careful  parent  has  found  that  his  son 
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or  his  daughter  has  been  to  ^im  a  source  of  great 
troitble  aud  great  pain.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  in  one  of  these  homes  to  have  one  single  person 
who  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  bno'ws  how  to  spend  an 
evening  usefully  with  a  book,  and  who  could  occasion- 
ally read  something  from  the  book  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  perhaps  to  his  aged  parents,  how  great  would 
be  the  blessing  to  the  family,  how  great  a  saieguard 
would  be  afforded,  and  then  to  the  men  themselves, 
when  they  came — as  in  the  case  which  I  have  mentioned 
— to  the  feebleness  of  age,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  work,  and  when  the  sands  of  life  are,  as  it  were, 
ebbing  out,  what  oan  be  more  adTfrnt^geous,  what  more 
a  blessing,  than  in  these  hours  of  feebleness — may  be 
sometimes  of  suffering — it  must  be  often  of  solitude — if 
there  be  the  power  to  derive  instruction  and  amusement 
and  refreshment  from  books  which  your  great  library 
will  offer  to  everyone  ?  To  the  young  especially  this  is 
of  great  importonce,  for  if  there  be  no  seed-time  there 
will  certainly  be  no  harvest,  and  the  youth  of  life  is  the 
seed-time  of  life.  I  see  in  this  great  meeting  a  great 
number  of  young  men.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to 
confer  upon  them  a  greater  blessing  than  if  he  could 
stimulate  them  to  a  firm  belief  that  to  them  now  and  to 
them  during  all  their  lives  it  may  be  a  priceless  gain 
that  they  should  associate  themselves  constantly  with 
this  library  and  draw  from  it  any  book  they  like.  The 
more  they  read  the  more  in  all  probability  they  will 
like  and  wish  to  read.  Mr.  I^ewis  Horris,  in  his  late 
charming  poem  called  'The  Ode  of  Life '--in  that 
part   of    it   dedicated    to    youth,    and   in   addressing 
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the   imaginary  youth   of   whom  he    is    writing — he 
says : — 

*  For  thee  the  fair  poetic  page  is  spread, 

Of  the  great  living,  and  the  greater  dead; 

To  thee  the  greater  gains  of  science  lie 

Stretched  open  to  thine  eye.* 

"What  can  be  better  than  this ;  than  the  fair  poetic 
page,  the  great  instruction  of  history,  the  gains  of 
science — all  these  are  laid  before  us,  and  of  these  we 
may  freely  partake.  I  spoke  of  the  library  in  the 
beginning  of  my  observations  as  a  fountain  of  refresh- 
ment and  instruction  and  wisdom.  Of  it  may  be  said 
that  he  who  drinks  shall  still  thirst,  and  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  still  drinking,  we  may  hope  that  he  will 
grow  to  a  greater  mental  'and  moral  stature,  more 
useful  as  a  citizen,  and  more  noble  as  a  man." 

The  Blight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  said  : — 
"I  agree  with  Mr.  Bright  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  small  collections  of  books,  and  I  do  not  doubf 
that  a  few  volumes,-*  well  read  and  properly  compre- 
hended, may  be  more  valuable  to  their  possessor,  more 
tiTdy  an  object  of  joy  and  gratification  to  him,  than  the 
vast  collection  of  some  millionaire  who  knows  only  of 
his  books,  the  name  of  the  printer,  the  date  of  the 
edition,  and  the  place  at  which  the  book  was  produced. 
And  as  all  of  us  have  our  favourite  authors  lo  whom  we 
turn  again  and  again  with  ever  renewed  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  all  of  us — - 
there  are  very  few  who  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  at 
all  events  have  in  their  possession  these  special  subjects 
of  their  delight  and  appreciation.  But  that  is  not 
enough,  because  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  advantages 
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of  miscellaneous  reading.  I  believe  that  by  it  we  opeh 
our  mind  to  new  ideas,  we'  widen  our  sympathies  and 
expand  our  intellectual  and  moral  horizon  ;  and  I  know 
also  that  for  the  student  who  desires  to  pursue 
thoroughly  any  subject  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  have  access  to  books,  many  of  which  are 
costly,  many  of  which  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  even 
to  the  richest  of  single  individuals,  but  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  a  community  to  provide  for  all  its 
members  alike.  And  in  this  provision  there  is  no 
favour  conferred;  it  is  a  right  which  is  enjoyed  by 
all.  Sii',  I  have  often  thought  that  that  is  a  kind  of 
Communism  which  the  least  revolutionary  among  us 
may  be  proud  to  advocate.  It  imparts,  it  gives  to 
every  man  a  sense  of  possession  and  knowledge  of 
rights  and  privileges  of  property  which  cannot,  I  think, 
constitute  any  danger  to  the  property  of  others." 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  our  saying 
more  of  the  Birmingham  Free  Libraries.  The 
author  of  this  little  work  has  visited  the  leading 
Free  Libraries  of  the  United  States,  but  has  not 
been  in  liner  and  more  conveniently  arranged  buildings 
than  those  of  the  capital  of  the  Midlands. 

The  Free  Library  work  at  Leeds  is  distinguished  by 
considerable  vigour,  and  this  town  stands  almost  alone  in 
the  extensive  use  now  being  made  of  the  Board  School 
buildings,  to  which  we  have  referred  under  another 
chapter.  At  the  time  of  my  completing  this  work, 
the  report  for  1885  had  not  been  issued,  and  I 
extract  some  particulars  from  the  report  for 
1883-84. 
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The  total  issues  for  that  year  show  an  increase  <3f 
10,000  volumes,  the  totals'  being  652,594  volumes  as 
compared  with  642,175  volumes  in  the  previous  year. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  removal  of 
the  library  from  the  premises  in  Infirmary  Street  to 
the  Municipal  Offices,  which  was  effected  with  great 
expedition,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  public  con- 
venience. The  change  has  proved  beneficial  both  to  the 
public  and  the  officials,  in  consequence  of  the  extended 
space  allotted  to  each  department,  better  ventilation,  and 
the  lighting  by  electricity.  The  architectural  effects  of  the 
new  library  premises  have  been  much  admired.  A  room 
was  specially  prepared  for  bound  volumes  of  newspapers, 
parliamentary  blue  books,  and  specifications  of  patents, 
for  reference. 

On  June  5th  the  News-room  (1st  floor)  was  opened 
without  any  break  in  the  time.  Considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  number  of  newspapers  taken.  The 
Lending  Library  (2nd  floor),  consisting  of  31,000 
volumes,  was  opened  in  its  new  home  on  June  18th,  1884, 
the  issues  ceasing  for  two  days  only. 

On  July  2nd,  1884,  the  Reference  Library  (3rd  floor), 
consisting  of  32,000  volumes,  was  opened,  nine  days  only 
elapsing  for  the  removal. 

IIeferenx'e  Library.  —  There  were  78,986  issues, 
being  an  increase  of  5,153  on  the  previous  year.  On 
comparing  the  last  quarterly  returns  for  1883  and  1884, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  conspicuous  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  class  of  books  issued.  The  miscellaneous 
class  of  Literature  has  decreased  one  half  (nearly  3,000 
volumes),  whilst  the  more  solid  reading  has  increased  in 
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like  proportion.  In  order  to  afford  facilities  for  easy 
reference,  the  current  Home  and  Foreign  Directories 
have  been  placed  on  the  first  floor  in  the  news-room.  This 
arrangement  has  so  far  proved  satisfactory,  for  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  218  volumes  issued  in  the  last  three 
months,  upon  the  previous  year. 

The  Central  Lending  Library. — ^The  number  of 
volumes  issued  during  the  year  in  the  Central  Lend- 
ing Library  was  275,885,  against  266,296  in  the  previous 
year,  being  an  increase  of  about  10,000  volumes.  The 
total  number  of  borrowers  is  now  10,633,  being  an 
increase  of  2,280. 

The  Branch  Libraries.  —  The  Branch  Lending 
Libraries  have  issued  297,723  volumes,  being  a  decrease 
of  4,323  volumes  upon  last  year.  A  new  feature  has 
here  been  introduced.  The  Committee  have  placed  in 
charge  of  the  School  Board  2,000  volumes  of  Juvenile 
Literature,  for  the  Carlton  Hill  and  Green  Lane  Board 
Schools,  to  be  issued  by  the  teachers  to  the  children 
attending  these  schools.  This  system  is  proving  very 
satisfactory,  and  will  probably  be  extended.  The  Rodley 
Branch  Library  has  also  been  handed  over  to  the 
School  Board  on  like  conditions.  The  total  number 
of  borrowers  at  the  branches  is  8,240,  being  a  decrease 
of   367. 

The  Museum. — This  is  a  new  department  of  the 
Leeds  Free  Public  Library. 

The  borough  of  Sheffield  adopted  the  Act  in  1855,  and 
has  now  not  only  a  chief  or  Central  Library,  as  it  is 
termed,  but  three  branches,  and  the  museum  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Free  Libraries  to  which  we  have  referred 
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under  the  head  of  Museums.  The  Central  Library,  of 
which  we  give  a  sketch,  is  a  building  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  Free  Library,  and  has  for  some  years 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  in  nceommodation ;  but 
we  uuderstand  that  the  oomniittee  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  considerable  extension  as  soon  as  the 
funds  will  permit  of  the  outlay. 


Sheffikld  Central  Fhee  Libeakt. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Chief  Library  is  as 
follows : — 

Lending  department,  29,039 ;  reference  department, 
10,740;  making  a  total  of  39,779. 

The  chief  library  is  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurst  and  five  assistants.      Mr.  Hurst  has  been  at  this 
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library  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  commencing  first 
as  an  assistant,  and  then  eventually  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion he  now  occupies.  He  is  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
practical  librarian,  and  is  supported  by  a  committee  of 
well-known  Sheffield  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  have 
served  in  this  capacity  for  many  years,  and  who  have 
proved  themselves  true  friends  to  the  thousands  of 
Sheffield's  population  who  use  the  libraries.  Six 
gentlemen  to  represent  the  ratepayers  are  on  the 
committee,  and  give  much  time  and  useful  aid  to  the 
work. 

The  first  of  the  branches  opened  was  at  Upperthorpe, 
a  suburb  of  the  town,  in  1869,  and  its  first  home  was  in 
part  of  the  schoolroom  of  the  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church,  which  has.  had  for  some  years,  and  still  has,  a 
pastor,  the  Ret.  T.  W.  Holmes,  who  has  a  marvellously 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  inner  contents  of  books. 
In  1876  a  new  building  was  opened,  of  which  we  show 
an  engraving. 

For  a  branch  library  this  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
of  any  library  of  its  size  which  we  have  seen,  and  for  its 
arrangements,  both  exterior  and  interior,  it  may  well  be 
put  forward  as  an  excellent  model. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  windows, 
doors,  and  comers,  the  residts  being  pretty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  observer  is  the 
entrance  porch,  which  is  19  feet  by  14  feet.  The  door- 
way is  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  On  each  side  at  the  top 
are  two  figures  sculptured  in  stone,  one  representing 
"  Science  "  and  the  other  "  Literature."  In  the  centre 
is  a  handsome  circidar  panel,  through  a  head  of  granite^ 
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and  bearing  an  inscription  from  Thomas  Carlyle: — 
"  There  should  be  one  man  die  ignorant  who  had  the 
capacity  for  knowledge — this  I  call  a  tragedy — were  it  to 
happen  more  than  twenty  times  a  minute,  which  by  some 
computations  it  does?"  This  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  library  is  the  gift  of  a  Sheffield  gentleman,  an 
earnest    advocate    of  the    Free    Library    movement. 


Uppebthorpe  Brahch  Free  Libruct,  Sheffielb. 

After  entering  the  building  there  is  a  stone  stairoase  6 
feet  wide.  The  lending  department  is  47  feet  by  30  feet. 
Immediately  opposite  the  entrance  is  placed  the  counter 
and  the  indicator.  The  space  out  of  the  porch  between 
the  reading-room  and  the  lending  department  is  set 
apart  for  a  waiting-room,  and  immediately  opposite 
there  is  the  entrance  into  the  ladies'  reading-room,  which 
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is  30  feet  by  22  feet,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  lavatory  and 

other  Gonveniences  for  the  comfort  of  the  readers.     The 

general  reading-room  is  on  the  upper  floor,  and  access  to 

it  is  gained  by  the  staircase  at  the  entrance      It  is  70 

feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.     It  has  windows  on  all  sides 

with  an  open  timbered  roof.     As  this  room  is  entered 

by  the  staircase  immediately  opposite  the  counter,  the 

librarian   can  see  all   who    either   leave  or    enter    it. 

The  librarian's  office,  used  for  committee  meetings,  is 

16  feet  by  15  feet.     Prom  this  office  there  is  a  door 

communicating  with  the  librarian's  house.     Prom  the 

lending  department  to  the  reading-room  there  is  a  small 

spiral  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  librarian  only,  so  that 

it    will  be  seen    that  the   entire  of  the  building  is 

immediately  imderthat  official's  control  and  supervision. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with  white  brick, 

relieved  by  a  few  red  bricks  in  bands  and  courses,  giving 

an  air  of  extreme  comfort  and  warmth  to  the  place. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  M.  Qibbs,  and  the  building 

cost  about  £6,000. 

The  last  report  for  year  ending  August  31st,  1886,  of 

these  well-managed  libraries  states  that  the  Central  and 

Branch  Libraries  have  each  been  open  276  days  during 

the  twelvemonths  ending  August  31st,  1885.  The  issues 

have  been : — 

From  the  Central  library        . .  126,217  vols.,  or  457  vols,  daily. 

From  the  Upperthorpe  Branch..  83,450       „       302        „ 
From  the  Brightside  Branch    ..     77,008       „       279        „ 

From  the  Highfield  Branch      ..  109,551       „       397        „ 


Total  ..  396,226        „      1435        „ 

During  the  year  1883-4  the  Central  Library  was  open 
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working  of  the  PubKc  Libraries  Act,  and  report  upon 
the  advisability  of  its  adoption  by  this  Council,"  which 
was  carried.  In  December,  1871,  this  Committee  pre- 
sented a  most  exhaustive  report,  concluding  as  follows : 
— "Tour  Committee  recommend  that  the  Mayor  be 
requested  to  convene  a  public  meeting  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  with 
a  view  to  their  adoption  in  this  borough." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  report  was  discussed  and  adopted.  On 
May  28th,  1872,  a  public  meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
then  Mayor,  Alderman  Qregson,  was  held  in  the  Qnild- 
hall,  Dr.  Newton  moving,  and  Dr.  Eutherford  second- 
ing— "That  this  meeting,  convened  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  the  Town  Council,  determines  to  adopt 
an  Act  for  this  borough  for  further  promoting  the 
establishment  of  Libraries  and  Museums;  that  his 
Worship  the  Mayor,  as  chairman  of  this  meeting,  cause 
a  minute  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  and 
that  he  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  and 
present  the  same  to  the  Town  Coimcil."  An 
amendment  having  been  moved,  and  upon  being  put 
to  the  meeting,  thirty  votes  were  recorded  for  it,  as 
against  forty-eight  for  the  original  motion.  The 
Mayor  having  declared  the  motion  carried,  a  poll  was 
demanded  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure ;  but  the 
Mayor,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Town  Clerk, 
ruled  that  the  amended  Act  of  Parliament  made  no 
provision  for  such  a  demand.  A  protest  was  then 
handed  to  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Jime 
5th,  the  Mayor,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Newton,  stated  that 
he  could  not  sign  the  minute  legalizing  the  adoption  of 
the  Acts,  as  a  grave  doubt  existed  as  to  the  maimer  in 
which  the  meeting  was  conducted.  After  considerable 
discussion.  Dr.  Newton,  on  behalf  of  the  supporters  of  the 
movement,  undertook  to  give  way,  on  the  distinct  imder- 
standing  that  an  early  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
the  town  for  the  expression  of  its  opinion.  This  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

In  February,  1874,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
Mayor,  who  convened  a  town's  meeting  on  March  2nd, 
under  his  own  presidency,  in  the  Town  Hall.  Dr. 
Newton  moved,  and  Dr.  Bruce  seconded,  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts, 
1855,  and  the  amended  Act  of  1866.  The  motion 
having  been  met  with  an  amendment,  a  vote  was 
taken,  when  the  Mayor  declared  the  resolution  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Public  Xibraries  Acts 
adopted  in  and  for  the  borough. 

At  the  Council  meeting  on  May  6th,  1874,  Dr.  Newton 
moved — "That  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855,  and 
the  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act,  1866,  having 
been  adopted  for  this  borough,  a  committee  be  appointed, 
to  be  called  the  Public  Libraries  Committee,  which 
was  done. 

The  first  difficulty  which  presented  itself  to  the 
Committee  after  its  appointment  was  connected  with 
the  obtaining  of  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  building 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  borough. 

Nothing    was     satisfactorily    accomplished    in    this 
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direction  until  September,  1878,  when  an   ogreement 


i  entered  int«  between  the  trustees  o£  the  Mechanica' 
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Institute  and  the  Public  libraries  Committee,  whereby 
the  Mechanics'  Building  and  library  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  corporation  on  condition  that  the  liabilities 
(amounting  to  £2,000)  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  arts 
and  science  classes  should  be  continued  and  extended, 
under  the  style  and  title  of  "Educational  Depart- 
ment, Mechanics'  Institution  section  of  the  Public 
library,"  while  nine  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Institute  should  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Public 
libraries  Committee  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  At 
the  following  meeting  of  the  Council  a  motion  was 
submitted  to  rescind  the  terms  of  this  agreement ;  but 
upon  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  defeated  by  29  votes  to  1 2. 

Other  difficulties  presented  themselves,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here.  On  Wednesday,  February  4th, 
1880,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building,  and  its  incorporation  with  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  at  a  cost  of  £10,573  14s.  3d.  This  building 
was  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  temporary  lending  library  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1880,  twenty-five  years  after  the  subject 
had  been  first  introduced  into  the  borough. 

After  this  record  we  may  say  that  were  a  poll 
now  taken  we  venture  to  say  that  not  five  per  cent, 
would  say  that  the  effort  had  been  imwise,  or  the  move- 
ment a  failure.  On  the  same  day  on  which  the  temporary 
lending  department  was  opened,  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  present  building  was  laid.  It  is  a  handsome 
structure,  and  the  main  room  on  the  first  floor,  which 
is  intended  for  the  reference  department,  is  a  beautiful 
apartment  130  feet  long. 
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During  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
to  Newcastle  in  August,  1884,  they  had  consented  to 
declare  the  Reference  Library  open. 

The  Mayor,  in  asking  (on  August  20th,  1884)  His 
Royal  Highness   the  Prince    of  Wales   to  open   the 
Reference  Department,  said — "I  have  the  honour  to 
invite  your  Royal  Highness  to  inaugurate  the  perman- 
ent building,  and  to  open  the  Reference  Department 
of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne   Public   Library.      It   is 
established  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  of  1860,  which  was  promoted  in  Parliament  by  the 
late  William  Ewart,  to  whose  memory  the  catalogue  of 
this  institution  is  dedicated.  So  great  has  been  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  rate-supported 
libraries  in  this  country,  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  in  active  operation  in  cities 
and  towns  with  populations  varying  from  six  thousand 
to  half  a  million  inhabitants.     The  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  these  libraries  exceeds  1,776,000,  while  the 
issue  over  the  year  is  little  short  of  11,000,000  volumes. 
The  Reference  Library  which  your  Royal  Highnesses 
have  graced  to-day  with  your  Royal  presence  and  ap- 
proval, contains  20,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  both 
rare  and  valuable,  while  all  are  useful.      The   entire 
stock  in  the  Newcastle  Library  is  50,000  volumes,  and 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  the  Provisional  Lend- 
ing Library  has  been  open  to   the  public  1,000,000 
volumes  have  been  issued  for  home  reading,  while  during 
the  same  period  only  14  volumes  have  been  lost.     The 
beneficent  influence  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  with 
their  vast  circulations,  must  be  great  indeed.     They 
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will  cany  onward  and  upward  the  work  of  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  supply  a  deficiency  in  our 
system  of  national  education.  Carlyle  says,  *  The  true 
university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books,'  and 
there  is  none  better  than  a  Public  library,  with  its  vast 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  within  reach  of  all  who 
desire  to  enjoy  its  advantages." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  said — "  I  have  great  pleasure, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  announcing  that  this  Reference 
Library  is  now  open." 

The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  then  presented  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
with  beautifully  bound  copies  of  the  catalogues  of  the 
Public  library. 

The  following  tables  show  the  stock  in  the  Lending 
^d  Reference  Libraries: — 

LENDING  LIBRARY. 
Number  of  voliunes  from  all  sources  at 

date  of  last  Report  26,282 

Added  during  the  year — 

By  Gift 57 

By  Purchase 835 

892 

Total  Stock  in  Lending  Library  . .  27,174 

REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

Number  of  volumes  from  all  sources    at 

date  of  last  Report  17,658 

Added  during  the  year : — 

By  Gift,  including  Patents  . .        591 

By  Purchase  . .     3,916 


4,507 


Total  Stock  in  Reference  Library  ,  22,165 
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TOTAL  STOCK. 

Total  Stock  of  yolumes  in 

both  depart- 

merits  from  all  sources  :— 

- 

From  Mechanics'  Institute  Library 

•  • 

2,003 

By    Gtift,    including 

3,343     yolumes 

of 

Patents 

•  •                  •  ■ 

•  • 

6,642 

By  Purchase  . . 

«  •                  •  • 

•  • 

40,694 

49,339 

Mr.  W.  J.  Haggerston  has  been  the  chief  librarian 
since  the  opening  of  the  library,  and  has  done  himself 
and  the  town  credit  in  his  able  administration. 

The  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  of  Blackburn, 
Lancashire,  is  centrally  situated  in  Library  Street, 
which  adjoins  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Exchange. 

In  September,  1853,  the  ratepayers  of  this  town 
adopted  the  Libraries  Act  of  1850,  although  the  Act 
was  not  carried  into  effect  imtil  February  17th,  1862, 
from  which  time  the  operations  of  the  library  have  been 
continuous. 

Since  1874  the  Library  and  Museum  have  been  in  a 
specially  constructed  building.  It  is  a  handsome  stone- 
built  and  fireproof  edifice,  with  sculptured  panels  in  the 
Mediaeval  Gothic  style,  erected  at  a  cost,  including  the 
internal  fittings,  of  about  £12,000.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  reference  and  lending  libraries,  a  commo- 
dious reading-room,  &c. 

The  libraries  contain  upwards  of  30,000  volumes, 
which  are  almost  equally  apportioned  to  the  lending  and 
reference  departments. 

Tbe  museum  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  floor, 
comprising  the  south,  west,  and  north  museum  galleries. 
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By  donations,  loans,  and  judicious  purohaaes  the  oon- 
tente  of  the  museum  have  hitely  been  oonsiderably 
extended.  It  oontains  objects  relating  to  antiquity, 
ethnology,  geology,  zoology,  &e.,  a  small  collection  of 
china,  &o.,  good  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  water 
colours,  besides  many  other  noteworthy  objects  relat- 
ing to  art,  &c. 

This  museum  contains  a  very  fine   model  of  the 
steamship   dtp  of  Paris. 


The  Library  and  Museum  is  much  and  deservedly 
prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  district,  Mr.  D.  Geddes  is  the 
librarian  and  curator.  The  library  is  open  daily 
(Sundays  excepted)  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. ;  the  museum 
from  10  a.m.  till  dusk,  except  on  Thursdays,  when  both 
are  closed  after  1  p.m.,  for  cleaning,  &c. 

The  Walsall  Free  Library. — The  oommittee  of 
this  institution,  in  the  report  published  in  December, 
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1885,  state  that  the  working  of  the  library  has  been 
most  suooessful  during  the  past  year.  Owing  to  the 
very  handsome  presents  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  and  others,  the  number  of  books  in 
the  reference  department  of  the  library  has  been 
considerably  augmented,  and  there  has  consequently 
been  a  large  accession  to  the  number  of  readers  in  that 
department.  The  committee,  at  a  cost  of  £60,  have 
provided  an  extensive  range  of  bookcases  for  the  very 
valuable  books  received  from  the  British  Museum  and 
other  sources :  and  the  great  want  now  is  proper  accom- 
modation for  students  and  others  to  consult,  with  conve- 
nience, the  books  which  are  on  the  shelves,  but  which 
under  existing  regulations  cannot  be  taken  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  building.  The  committee  hope  that 
in  a  short  time  they  may  be  able  to  see  their  way  to 
provide  a  students'  room,  where  readers  may  be  free 
from  the  bustle  of  the  library  and  magazine  room;  and 
whilst  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  outlying 
districts  of  the  borough,  such  as  the  Pleck  and  Cald- 
more,  they  felt  that  their  best  policy  was,  with  the 
limited  means  at  their  disposal,  to  secure  an  official 
central  establishment,  which,  after  all,  is  within  a 
reasonable  distance  for  most  parts  of  the  borough, 
rather  than  have  some  two  or  three  branch  libraries, 
which  would  only  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  parent 
institution.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is 
12,449,  and,  including  2,280  issued  for  reference,  and 
9,634  issued  from  the  Bloxwich  Branch  library  (as 
against  6,879  last  year),  the  nmnber  issued  in  the  year 
was  75,037,  as  ag^st  58,117  in  the  previous  year. 
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Among  the  donors  were  the  Queen  ("  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands,"  and  "More 
Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands"), 
2  vols.,  with  her  Majesty's  autograph ;  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  209  vols. ;  the  Public  Record 
Office,  165  vols. 

Stoke  and  Burslem  have  well-managed  Free 
Libraries,  and  the  one  at  Stoke  is  one  of  the  five  or 
six  such  institutions  throughout  the  whole  country 
that  are  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  To  obviate 
any  possible  question  as  to  the  employment  of  labour 
on  the  Sunday  in  connection  with  the  library,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  attend  themselves  in  turn  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  the  officers  who  look  after  the  place 
throughout  the  week.  A  better  or  kindlier  method  of 
rendering  the  library  a  popular  Sunday  resort  could  not 
be  found,  and  the  system  appears  to  have  answered  so  well 
hitherto,  that  the  committee  consider  themselves  amply 
repaid  for  their  kindness  and  trouble  by  the  results 
obtaiQed.  The  last  yearly  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  Stoke  Public  Free  Library  shows  that  during  last 
year  there  were  recorded  394  out-door  borrowers — ue,y 
persons  taking  books  from  the  library  for  home  reading. 
Of  these  394  borrowers,  154  were  potters  and  artizans, 
of  whom  129  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  127 
were  women  and  girls.  Throughout  the  year  the 
lending-out  department  issued  a  daily  average  of  118 
volumes.  We  regret,  however,  to  state  that  financially 
the  library  is  in  low  water.  The  rate  realizes  £270  per 
annum,  and  this  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  aU  demands. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  say,  "  that  by  the  death 
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of  Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  the  library  has  lost  a  good 
friend.  Besides  the  kindly  interest  he  always  showed 
in  its  proceedings  and  success,  the  loss  of  his  annual 
subscription  of  £50,  and  of  £20  from  the  basement 
remaining  unlet,  is  one  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  the 
committee  see  no  alternative  before  them  (without 
sufficient  annual  subscriptions  from  the  public)  but  to 
close  the  library  and  museum  for  about  foui*  years,  so 
that  the  rate  during  that  time  might  be  devoted  to  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  and  relieve  the  accoimts  of  the 
q.TiTnm1  interest.  To  avoid  this,  the  committee  will 
shortly  be  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
annual  subscriptions,  to  which  they  have  reason  to  hope, 
from  the  popularity  of  the  institution,  that  there  will 
be  a  liberal  response."  Mr.  Thomas  Minton,  of  the 
world-wide  known  firm  of  Mintons,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  many  suc- 
cessful potters  of  that  district  will  rally  round,  and  will 
not  permit  such  a  dire  calamity  to  happen  as  the 
closing  of  the  library  even  for  a  twelvemonth.  There 
is  too  much  public  spirit  in  the  Potteries  to  allow 
this. 

The  proposition  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  Free  library  in  Aberdeen  is  under  consideration. 
According  to  the  arrangements  of  the  committee,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  design  should  be  obtained  before 
Whitsimtide  in  next  year.  A  commencement  would 
be  made  with  the  building  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  books  could  be 
installed  in  their  new  home  before  the  Whitsimtide  of 
1888.    The  cost  of  the  site  is  expected  to  be  met  by  the 
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sale  of  the  house  in  Market-street,  and  a  sum  of  £7,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  will  have  to  he 
borrowed,  unlees  the  citizens  are  prepared  to  oome 
forward  with  donations.  The  interest  and  «inlHng 
fund  would  amount  to  £385,  which  ia  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  sum  that  is  available  from  the  rates. 

There  ore  others  to  which  we  should  like  to  call 
attention  did  space  permit,  such  as  the  Eristol  and 
Plymouth  Libraries,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Nieholls 
and  Mr.  Wright  respectively,  two  thoroughly 
experienced  librarians. 


CHAPTER    T. 

FJ»EE  LIBRARIES  RECENTLY  OPENED 
OR  IN  COURSE'OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

DO  not  piupoae  in  this  chapter  enu- 
merating all  the  Free  Lihraries  in 
course  of  oonatruction  or  recently 
opened.  A  very  convenient  building 
is  now  in  course  of  oonatruction  at 
Wimbledon,  and  of  this  I  give  an 
engraving. 

The  design  was  selected  in  public 
competition  in  July  last,  about  forty 
Bete  being  suhmitted.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  the 
point  striven  at  being  that  the  librarian  or  his  assistant 
should  be  able  to  thoroughly  oversee  the  whole  library 
without  much  walMng  about.  Then,  as  the  newapepCTs, 
&c.,  have  most  readers,  they  are  placed  near  the  door, 
with  the  tables  for  those  using  the  reference  library  situ- 
ated in  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  building.     The 
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librarian's  rooms  are  over  the  front  entrance,  and  have 
a  private  oommunioation  to  both  street  and  office. 
Tenders  have  been  submitted,  that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Wimbledon,  being  the  lowest,  £2,165,  including  light- 
ing and  heating,  but  not  the  bookcases.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman,  &  Hennings,  of  London. 

The  new  Free  Library  buildings  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  in  Belfast,  occupy  a  site  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  in  Royal  Avenue,  which  is  a  new  thorough- 
fare made  by  the  Corporation  imder  parliamentary 
powers,  through  what  was  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  un- 
sanitary districts  in  the  town,  but  which  now  boasts  the 
finest  buildings  in  Belfast,  including  a  new  General  Post 
Office,  Reform  Club,  Junior  Liberal  Club,  Water  Commis- 
sioners' Offices,  Royal  Avenue  Hotel,  and  numerous 
warehouses  and  shops. 

The  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  the  appropriation  of  the  site  by 
the  Council  for  a  library  was  obtained,  and  in  order  to 
keep  within  their  powers,  the  Coimcil  decided  to  lay  out 
only  £16,000  or  £17,000  on  the  buildings,  and  about 
£3,000  on  the  furnishing.  Designs  were  obtained  by  open 
competition,  prizes  of  £100,  £50,  and  £25  respectively 
being  given  for  the  first  three  in  order  of  merit.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Lynn,  of  Belfast,  obtained  the  first,  Messrs.  Maxwell 
&  Tuke,  of  Manchester,  the  second,  and  Mr.  John 
Johnston,  of  London,  the  third ;  while  Messrs.  H.  &  J. 
Martin,  of  Belfast,  secured  the  contract. 

The  foimdation  stone  was  laid  by  His  Excellency 
Earl  Spencer,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  June  19th, 
1884. 
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The  original  skeUih  of  the  building  was  hung  in  the 
1884  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition.  The  whole  of  the 
ground-floor  is  devoted  to  the  libraries  and  reading- 
rooma,  ■with  the  neceseary  offices,  no  apace  being  wasted 


Belfast  Fbee  Libbibt, 


in  UBeless  passageB  and  corridors.  The  reading-room 
measures  52  feet  hy  S6  feet:  on  the  right  a  large  hall 
and  staircase  leading  to  extensive  picture-galleries — a 
feature  in  addition  to  the  libraries  to  be  provided,  and 
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it  is  located  and  kept  distinct  on  first  floor.  On  the 
right  of  reading-room  is  the  lending  library,  37  feet 
3  inches  by  29  feet  6  inches;  ladies'  reading-room,  28 
feet  by  25  feet ;  and  committee-room,  the  latter  looking 
out  on  front.  On  the  left  is  the  general  library,  60 
feet  by  34  feet  3  inches ;  and  adjoining,  looking  out 
on  front,  the  select  library  and  librarian's  room.  The 
sketch  shows  the  front  elevation. 

The  centre  room  is  open  to  the  roof,  and  has  galleries 
round  all  its  sides,  and  is  covered  with  a  glazed,  semi- 
circular iron  hipped  roof,  58  feet  from  floor  in  centre ; 
the  rooms  at  sides  are  20  feet  6  inches  high,  divided 
from  central  hall  by  glazed  screens,  and  extending  to  the 
streets  bounding  sides  of  site,  and  a  thorough  view 
is  obtained  from  Kent  Street  to  Little  Donegal  Street. 

The  first  fioor  contains   two   large  picture  galleries,  i 

62  feet  6  inches  by  29  feet,  and  50  feet  by  33  feet  ( 

6  inches.  The  galleries  are  23  feet  in  height  to  soffit 
of  ceiling,  and  are  added  to  by  the  large  lantern  lights 
provided.  No  windows  are  placed  in  these  walls.  The 
picture  galleries  have  galleries  of  communication  at  ends, 
so  that  a  complete  circuit  can  be  made. 

The  building  is  designed  for  carrying  out  in  stone, 
the  construction,  as  far  as  possible,  being  of  a  fire-resist- 
ing character. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  late  in  adopting  the  Act, 
but  has  made  up  for  this  dilatoriness  by  erecting  one 
of  the  finest  Free  Libraries  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
of  which  we  show  an  engraving. 

A  Public  Hall,  Free  Library,  and  Baths  are  to  be 
erected  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme  from  the  joint  plans 

■ 

i 


•? •  •  •  • 
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of  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  &  Son,  of  Leek,  and  of  Mr.  J. 
Blood  and  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Snape,  of  Newcastle. 

The  new  building  intended  for  the  Oldham  Free 
Library  was  formally  opened  on  August  6th,  1885.  The 
municipal  authorities  went  in  procession  to  the  building, 
where  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Eadcliffe)  formally 
declared  the  Library  and  Ghrounds  to  be  open.  A 
banquet  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  which  speeches 
were  made  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Yates,  and  others,  and  was  followed  by  a  ball. 

The  Tunstall  (Potteries)  Free  Library  was  opened 
October  29th,  1885. 

The  Chief  Bailiff,  John  Nash  Peake,  Esq.,  J.P.,  in 
opening  the  proceedings  on  that  day,  said,  after  a  few 
introductory  remarks :  I  propose  to  give  you  a  short 
history  of  the  movement  which  has  led  up  to  this 
library  and  news-room  being  instituted.  On  August 
13th,  1885,  a  requisition  was  sent  to  me  as  Chief 
Bailiff  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to 
consider  certain  proceedings.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  Public  Libraries 
Act,  1855,  and  that  the  Amended  Act  of  1871  should 
be  adopted.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  be  requested  not  to  put  the  Act  in  force  until 
it  could  be  done  without  increasing  the  present  rate, 
and  that  when  the  old  Town  Hall  was  available,  it 
should  be  used  as  temporary  premises  for  the  Free 
Library,  and  that  the  Local  Board  be  requested  to 
permit  its  use  for  the  purpose.  It  was  found  possible 
to  take  the  Id.  rate  out  of  the  present  rate  without 
increasing  it,  and  on   October   14th,    1886 — ^fourteen 
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days  since — a  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  decided  that 
permission  should  be  given  to  use  the  present  Town 
Hall  as  temporary  premises  for  the  Free  Library«  So 
you  see  thaUt  7oIj  two  months  since  the  nZr  was 
brought  prominently  before  this  town,  and  only  four- 
teen days  since  they  took  this  building  in  hand.  Those 
who  knew  this  building  before  will  hardly  recognize 
it  now.  It  has  certainly  been  very  materially  altered 
and  improved,  and  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Free 
Library,  we  have  not  ill-managed  to  arrange  it.  Out- 
side, of  course,  it  is  a  gruesome  structure ;  indeed  there 
is  no  defence  to  be  made  for  the  appearance  of  the  out- 
side of  it.  However,  if  the  people  of  this  town  take 
advantage  of  the  institution,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
days  not  very  far  distant  we  wiU  be  able  to  organize 
the  outside  so  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  tasty-looking 
than  it  is  now.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood, 
the  architect,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  completed 
his  work. 

Lord  Wrottesley  then  proceeded  to  declare  the  Free 
Library  open.  In  doing  so,  he  said  he  could  assure 
them  that  it  was  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  he 
had  been  able  to  respond  to  the  invitation  given  him  to 
come  there  that  day,  and  take  the  part  allotted  to  him 
in  declaring  that  institution  open.  He  thought  there 
were  few  towns  now,  who  claimed  any  amount  of  pro- 
gress, that  did  not  contain  that  educational  advantage 
of  a  Free  Libraries'  Act.  He  hoped  that  as  time  went 
on — and  everything  had  a  beginning — ^it  would  grow  into 
that  development  which  they  had  seen  in  many  large 
towns,  and  that  these  Free  Libraries  might  become  the 
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engine  of  education.     If  their  want  was  felt  before  the 
national  education  was  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
how  much  greater  was  the  want  felt  now,  when  educa- 
tion was  T^ithin  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  everybody 
could  avail  themselves  of  it.     It  might  be  the  case  in 
times  of  depression  of  trade,  and  unfortunately  they 
knew  that  they  were    subject  to  these  times  of  de- 
pression,  and  when   employment  was  uncertain,  that 
those  who  had  uncertain   employment  might  have  a 
resource  to  go  to,  and  take  advantage  of  the  books  that 
they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  studying.     It  might 
afford  them  some  relief  from  the   care   of  uncertain 
work.     He  was  quite  sure  they  had  done  wisely  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  Free  Libraries'  Act,   and 
they  had  also  done  wisely  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  building,  hitherto  used  as  a  Town  HaU,  and  in 
converting  it  for  the  purposes  it  was  now  intended  for. 
He  thought  the  mere  fact  of  the  architecture  outside 
was  a  little  matter.     It  was  a  structure  they  had  been 
acquainted  with ;  it  occupied  a  place  of  central  situa- 
tion, and  both  inside  and  outside  it  was  well  adapted  for 
the  present  purpose,  until  it  grew  into  something  more 
substantial.    It  was  some  years  ago  since  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  addressing  a  meeting  at  a  mechanics'  institute  in  the 
north  of  England — and  he  was  well  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  intellectual 
cultivation — said,  "  It  was  eminently  their  duty,  as  it 
was  no  less  their  interest,  to  take  every  means  to  sur- 
roimd  themselves  with  a  refined,  orderly,  intellectual, 
and  an   educated  population.      It  would  be  returned 
them  in  a  thousand  ways.   The  particular  studies  might 
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not  have  any  direct  connection  with  their  daily  work, 
yet  in  promoting  good  in  others,  they  were  sure  in  the 
end  to  promote  their  own  good."  He  wished  he  could 
speak  to  a  large  assembly  with  half  the  weight  of 
Lord  Carlisle.  He  felt  as  time  went  on  that  there 
would  be  many  who  would  come  within  those  walls, 
and  who  would  be  able  to  go  away  and  say  with  one 
of  the  older  poets, 

I  never  spent  more  sweet  and  happy  hours, 
Than  in  the  employment  of  my  books. 
He  had  pleasure  in  declaring  the  institution  open,  and 
he  hoped  the  anticipations  of  those  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  work  would  be  realized. 

The  Leyland  Free  Library  and  Museum  at  Hindley, 
now  being  built,  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the  im- 
provement of  Hindley,  near  Wigan,  now  being  carried 
out  from  the  fund  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Leyland  for  that 
purpose. 

It  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  lending  library 
and  news-room,  51  feet  by  25  feet  6  inches,  with  cloak- 
rooms and  lavatories  adjoining ;  and  a  stone  staircase 
which  leads  to  the  committee-room  on  the  first  floor, 
23  feet  by  16  feet,  with  oriel  window  at  the  end ;  and 
the  reference  library  and  museum,  of  similar  dimensions 
to  the  library  below. 

The  basement  wiU  be  utilized  as  a  working-man's 
club,  with  biUiard  and  smoke  rooms.  At  the  rear  is 
placed  the  keeper's  house,  with  living  room,  scullery, 
and  two  bedrooms,  and  heating  chamber,  coal-cellar, 
&c.,  below. 

The  building  will  be  of  red  pressed  bricks  and  Par- 
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bold  stone,  with  green  Welsh  slates  covering  the  roofs. 
The  bays  and  windows  in  the  library  and  staircase 
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have    stone  mulliohs    and  transoms,   with   lead-light 
glazing. 
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The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  Wigan, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Worthington,  F.E.I.B.A.,  and  John  G. 
Elgood,  A.E.I.B.A.,  architects,  of  Manchester. 

The  sketch  of  the  building,  and  also  that  of  the 
"Wimbledon  Library,  are  reproduced  from  the  Builder, 

A  building  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Bootle,  near 
Liverpool,  and  there  are  others  which  could  be  named. 


Widnes  presents  the  most  recent  attempt  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Act  up  to  the  time  of  my  book  going  to  press, 
and  as  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  to  have  before  them 
a  full  report  of  what  took  place,  I  think  it  advisable  to 
reprint,  from  the  Widnes  NewSy  the  account  as  given  in 
that  paper. 
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DISTEICT  OF  WTDNES. 


THE    PUBLIC    UBEAEEES    ACTS,    1855    TO 

1886  INCLUSIVE. 


Widnes,  11th  December,  1885. 
To  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  J.P., 

Chairman  of  the  Widnes  Local  Board. 
Dear  Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  ratepayers,  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  call  a  Public  Meeting  of  Ratepayers  of 
the  Township  of  "Widnes  to  take  into  consideration  the 
following  subjects,  or  either  of  them,  and  to  pass  such 
resolution  or  resolutions  thereon  as  may  be  considered 
advisable — 

1st — ^Whether  it  is  desirable  to  at  once  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  Town  Hall  portion  of  the 
Public  Offices. 
2nd — Whether  a  Free  library  and  Public  Reading 
Room  should  be  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

We  are.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Eustace  Carey,  Frank  GaskeU,  F.  H.  Pankhurst, 
Samuel  Sadler,  Joseph  Robinson,  James  Chapman,  J. 
McN.  O'Keeffe,  Thos.  John  Peters,  Richard  Mercer, 
John  Lea,  Alfred  Machin,  Alfred  Edwards,  John 
Farrant,  Edwin  Warham,  W.  Wood,  0.  Maddison, 
William  Sadler,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Daniel  Gill,  Ellwood, 
Smith,  and  Co.,  J.  Morrison,  William  Jones,  Thomas 
Sadler,  Francis  Heyes. 
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F  accordance  with  the  above  requisition,  I  hereby 
caU  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  of  the  ratepayers  for 
the  District  of  Widnes,  to  be  held  in  the  Volunteer 
Hall,  Widnes,  on  TUESDAY,  the  29th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

F.  H.  GOSSAGE, 
Chairman  "Widnes  Local  Beard. 

Note. — Only  persons  assessed  to  and  paying  the 
General  District  Bate  for  the  township  of  Widnes  have 
a  right  to  be  present  and  vote  at  the  above  meeting. 

The  town's  meeting  was  held  on  December  29th, 
1885.  "A  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Widnes  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening, 
to  take  into  consideration  (1)  whether  a  Free  Library  and 
Public  Reading-room  should  be  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts ;  and  (2)  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  at  once  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
town  hall  portion  of  the  public  offices.  There  was  only 
a  thin  attendance.  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage  (chairman  of  the 
Local  Board)  presided. 

Mr.  Gossage,  after  remarking  that  he  took  the  position 
he  then  occupied  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  chairman  of 
the  Local  Board,  said  that  what  they  had  to  consider, 
first  of  all,  was  whether  it  was  desirable  in  Widnes  to 
adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  could  explain  to  them  very  much  about  that,  because 
all  of  them  would  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
matter.  The  principal  point  was  that  the  Widnes  Local 
Board  could  not  go  further  than  the  expenditure  of  a 
penny  in  the  poimd  for  the  purposes  of  the  Libraries 
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Act.  He  simply  had  to  take  the  chair  that  night 
because  he  had  to  decide  as  to  how  the  voting  went,  and 
he  should  ask  them  to  excuse  him  speaking  upon  the 
points  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  other  subject,  refer- 
ring to  the  completion  of  the  town  haU  portion  of  the 
public  ojfices,  that  meeting  had  nothing  to  do  except  as 
giving  an  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  Widnes.  He  called  upon  Mr.  T.  Snape,  who  had 
come  kindly  forward,  to  move  a  resolution. 

"  Mr.  Snape,  who  was  well  received,  said  the  resolution 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  read  as  follows  : — 
'That  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  1855  to  1885  in- 
clusive, shall  be  and  are  hereby  adopted  by  the  Local 
Board  for  the  district  of  Widnes,  being  the  local  autho- 
rity in  and  for  the  said  district.'  It  was  not  his 
expectation,  or  intention,  when  he,  came  to  that 
meeting  to  take  such  a  prominent  part  as. he  foimd 
himself  doing.  He  had  supposed  that  some  of  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  promoting  that  meet- 
ing would  have  moved  that  resolution ;  hence  he  was  a 
little  astonished  to  find  himself  in  that  position.  He 
came  there  to  hear  what  might  be  said  upon  the 
question  they  were  come  to  consider,  although  for 
himself  he  did  entertain  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act.  From  his 
youth  upwards  he  had  had  opportunities  of  watching 
the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries.  Per- 
sonally he  had  derived  such  great  advantage  from  Free 
Libraries  that  on  that  ground  alone  he  should  feel 
strongly  in  favour  of  extending  the  same  privileges  ^o 
all  those  who  reside  in  this  town.     He  did  not  know 
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whether  many  of  them  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  splendid  library  in  Liverpool;  he  meant 
the  Reference  Library,  but  of  course  there  were  branch 
lending  libraries.  Any  student  who  resorted  to  that 
library  must  have  found  it  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  him.  Widnes  was  a  town  which  essen- 
tially depended  for  its  prosperity  and  development 
upon  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  advantages 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  were  held  out 
to  the  ratepayers  and  residents.  In  considering  this 
question  they  should  look  at  it  not  immediately  from  a 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view,  but  from  a 
future  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view ;  for 
if  they  wished  to  see  the  town  grow  and  prosper  it 
became  essential  that  the  residents  should  have  every 
possible  opportunity  of  extending  their  knowledge. 
Literature,  both  scientific,  historic,  and  poetical,  should 
be  readily  available.  They  knew  how  difficult  it  was 
even  to  those  who  had  extensive  libraries  of  their  own 
to  get  upon  their  own  shelves  all  the  books  they  would 
like ;  and  it  became  essential  for  them  to  resort  to 
some  of  the  public  libraries  before  entering  upon 
branches  of  study  which  the  books  upon  their  own 
shelves  did  not  cover.  It  was  much  more  so  for  many 
of  their  young  people,  who  had  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunities. They  might  by  these  means  give  the  yoimg 
people  the  same  opportunities.  Although  they  were 
passing  through  a  season  of  great  depression,  and  none 
of  them  wished  to  see  their  rates  increasing  in  amoimt, 
he  took  it,  from  that  point  of  view,  that  this  might  be 
an  economical  step  to  take.     If  they  succeeded  in  pre- 
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venting  the  adoption  of  more  vicious  things,  and  in 
giving  recreation  an4  amusement,  and  opportunities  for 
intellectual  advancement  to  their  population,  they  would 
in  that  way,  assist  in  diminishing  the  rates.  They 
would  also  assist  in  making  the  town  more  attractive 
as  a  place  of  residence.  If  they  wanted  to  have  a  large 
population  in  the  town,  they  should  see  that  there  was 
nothing  in  association  with  the  town  that  would  make 
it  an  unwelcome  place  to  residents.  At  best  there 
would  always  be  some  detractions,  either  accidental  or 
otherwise,  in  Widnes,  and  they  ought  not  to  lessen  its 
attractions,  but  increase  them,  and  strive  to  make  them 
stronger  and  brighter  than  they  were  in  other  and  more 
favoured  places.  He  was  in  Northwich  the  other 
night,  and  walking  along  the  main  street  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  new  building.  He  crossed 
over  to  look  at  it,  and  found  that  it  was  a  Free  Library 
which  had  been  built  there  by  the  liberality  of  their 
former  townsman — Mr.  J.  T.  Brunner.  He  thought  he 
would  step  into  it,  and  on  doing  so  he  was  very  pleased 
with  the  comfortable  provision  made  for  the  students 
who  wished  to  refer  to  books  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  taken  away,  and  also  with  the  provision  made  for  the 
lending  of  books  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  take 
them  to  their  homes.  It  seemed  to  be  a  hopeful  sign 
that  he  might  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  institution  in  Widnes.  He  (the  speaker)  was 
not  in  favour  of  a  great  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  institution.  He  thought  it  possible  to  devise  means 
to  carry  out  that  resolution  without  going  to  any  great 
expense.     Any  expensive  or  costly  scheme  they  might 
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have  in  view  might  be  postponed  to  a  somewhat  more 
favourable  period.  He  had  a  strong  opinion  of  his  own 
on  the  matter,  and  he  trusted  that  there  would  not 
be  a  hand  held  up  against  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
He  knew  the  expense  would  be  comparatively  slight,  and 
it  would  be  a  portion  of  the  rates  that  would  be  more 
cheerfully  paid  than  any  other,  because  they  had  the 
assurance  that  it  would  promote  the  intellectual  growth 
of  the  population,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  which  otherwise  a  large  portion  of 
their  fellow  townsmen  would  not  be  able  to  obtain. 

"  Dr.  O'Keeffe,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  after  pay- 
ing a  compliment  to  the  chairman,  of  whom  he  said 
that  he  and  his  family  were  deserving  of  nothing  but 
gratitude  from  the  inhabitants  of  Widnes,  said  he  was 
certain  that  there  was  nothing  that  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  who  resided 
in  Widnes  than  having  such  an  institution  as  a  Free 
Library.  There  were  no  facilities  whatever  for  people 
who  live  in  Widnes  now  educating  themselves  after 
they  have  left  the  elementary  schools.  It  was  after 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  that  working-men  and 
those  who  aspired  to  higher  positions  in  society,  had 
to  educate  themselves.  At  present  they  had  not  the 
facilities  of  educating  themselves  such  as  a  Free  Library 
would  afford.  The  result  was  they  had  a  great  amoimt 
of  intellectual  power  lying  dormant,  and  unless  that 
power  were  developed  it  would  neither  be  of  benefit  to 
themselves  nor  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand — as  they  could  easily  see 
by  the  science  and  art  lectures  which  were  given  here 
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during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  and  by  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes,  and  the  number  of  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  coming  to  witness  those  interesting  occasions 
— every  yoimg  man  who  got  a  prize  was  not  only  proud 
of  it  himself,  but  all  his  relations  and  friends  were  proud 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  educating  himself  after  leaving 
the  elementary  school.  If  they  had  a  Free  Library  it 
would  be  free  of  access  to  every  person  who  liked  to  take 
advantage  of  such  an  excellent  institution.  They  would 
have,  as  Mr.  Snape  had  said,  probably  in  a  little  time  a 
splendid  library  of  reference.  He  (Dr.  O'KeefPe)  had 
been  making  inquiries  lately  where  libraries  of  this  kind 
were  in  use,  such  as  St.  Helens — and  he  need  not  go 
further — ^where  a  library  was  in  force ;  and  had  been  for 
many  years.  He  had  made  inquiries,  and  found  that 
the  rate  for  keeping  up  that  library  was  simply  infinit- 
esimal— only  a  farthing  in  the  pound — even  to  pay  a 
librarian  something  like  £100  a  year,  assistant  librarians* 
and  for  cleaning,  lighting,  and  warming.  It  was  some- 
thing under  £200  a  year.  ("  Question.")  He  was  not 
making  a  statement  that  he  feared  for  a  moment 
could  be  contradicted.  He  had  it  from  one  of  the  officials 
at  the  town  haU.  If  a  farthing  in  the  pound  would 
support  a  library  in  St.  Helens,  he  thought  something 
similar  would  do  in  Widnes.  It  was  not  that  alone.  If 
the  afPair  were  conducted  in  a  careful  and  economical 
manner,  he  was  sure  that  it  would  not  add  anything  at 
aU  to  the  rates.  He  must  give  credit  to  the  gentlemen 
-wTio  had  presided  over  the  financial  department  of  the 
liocal  Board,  and  who  had  had  the  management  to 
ja  ^eat  extent  of  the  rates  of  Widnes,  as  well  as  to 
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the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  both  the 
present  one  and  one  of  his  predecessors.  They  had 
carried  out  and  spent-the  rates  of  the  people  of  Widnes 
in  a  manner  that  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  rates,  which  were 
2s.  V>d.  and  2s.  9d.  some  years  ago,  had  remained 
stationary  the  last  three  or  four  years  at  2s.  in  the 
pound.  This  was  a  state  of  things  for  which  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  the 
management  of  the  funds  in  Widnes  desen'ed  the 
highest  amount  of  credit.  The  benefits  that  would 
accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Widnes  from  a  Free 
Library  would  be  so  paramount  to  any  little  expense 
— ^if  possibly  any  expense  could  exist — ^that  they  would 
not  take  the  latter  into  consideration.  Then 'it  might 
increase  the  reputation  of  the  town  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  elevate  it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  had 
a  poor  idea  of  it  previously,  and  might  induce  people 
to  estimate  it  at  its  proper  value,  and  to  cease  to  say 
the  evil  things  of  it  that  had  been  said  in  former 
yeajrs,  and  even  up  to  the  present  day.  Another  great 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  Widnes  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Free  Library  would  be  the  elevation  of  its 
moral  character.  There  was  no  place  of  entertainment, 
no  place  of  recreation  whatever,  at  present  where  people 
could  resort,  except  the  public-house — a  very  excellent 
institution  in  its  way,  and  one  that  was  required.  If 
they  had  a  Free  Library  and  reading-room,  many 
yoimg  men,  and  probably  many  young  women,  of  this 
town  would  prefer  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in 
improving  their  minds,  in  reading  works  of  high-class 
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Kterature,  and  in  studying,  as  they  did  in  Liverpool, 
for  the  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 
universities  had  afforded  so  many  facilities  to  the  people 
lately.  Unfortimately  they  had  not  a  single  person 
in  Widnes,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  who  had  gone 
in  for  either  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  degrees.  That 
was  a  consideration  that  ought  to  weigh  with  any 
gentlemen  who  were  at  all  inclined  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  like  a  Free  Library. 
It  was  a  great  consideration  indeed,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  think  seriously  before  they  should  any  of  them 
put  their  vote  on  a  question  that  was  of  such  import- 
ance, not  only  to  people  of  the  present  day,  but  to  the 
rising  generation  as  well.  He,  for  one,  having  lived 
in  Widnes  for  years,  seeing  to  a  great  extent,  he 
would  not  say  the  depravity  of  the  place — ^fortunately 
it  was  greatly  improved,  but  at  all  events  it  used  to  be 
to  a  great  extent  depraved — ^thought  in  consequence  of 
the  excellent  way  in  which  the  finances  of  the  town  had 
been  managed,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  cost  nothing 
at  all  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  well  for  the  rate- 
payers and  the  gentlemen  then  present  to  vote  for  the 
proposition,  whichhe  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding. 
"  The  Chairman  here  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  "Wade 
Deacon,  of  Messrs.  Gaskell,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  large  chemical 
manufacturers,  in  which  he  stated,  *  I  regret  I  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  the  public  meeting  to-night,  as 
I  should  have  been  in  favour  of  providing  a  Free 
Library  and  reading-room.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
expense  need  not  be  large,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
benefit  to  the  town  would  be  great.' 
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"  The  Chairman  then  invited  anybody  who  wished  to 
speak  against  the  resolution  to  step  on  the  platform,  but 
for  a  time  no  one  offered  to  do  so.  (A  Yoice :  *  I  think 
they  are  all  Quakers.') 

"  Mr.  Eichard  "Webster  ultimately  stepped  forward,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Asked  to  ascend 
the  platform, he  declined  to  do  so.  (A  Yoice :  "Go  on 
the  platform  and  show  your  figure.")  Mr.  Webster 
asked  where  the  library  was  to  be  held,  and  whether  it 
was  not  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  to  spending  another 
£10,000.  They  had  already  one  or  two  dead  horses  in 
the  town.  There  was  the  market,  and  then  £20,000 
had  been  spent  on  a  sewer  which  was  of  no  use  for  want 
of  extension.  He,  himself,  thought  that  if  the  Local 
Board  would  go  in  for  an  extension  of  the  sewerage,  and 
try  to  save  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  instead 
of  establishing  a  library,  it  would  be  better.  If  they 
went  in  for  spending  another  £10,000  for  a  library,  that, 
he  thought,  would  be  another  dead  horse.  They  had  so 
many  things  that  wanted  pushing  forward  by  the  Board, 
that  he  did  not  think  they  were  warranted  in  spending 
so  much  of  the  ratepayers'  money.  If  the  Board  were 
not  intending  to  spend  another  £10,000,  there  was  no 
man  in  the  town  but  would  like  to  see  a  place  for  a 
library ;  but  if  it  was  to  cost  so  much  money  they  ought 
to  take  the  matter  into  deep  consideration  before  the 
money  was  spent. 

"Mr.  Gould :  I  should  like  to  know  what  expense  we 
are  going  to  ? 

"  The  Chairman :  I  said,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we 
cannot  go  beyond  a  penny  in  the  pound. 
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"Mr.  Gould :  If  you  look  at  it,  it  is  only  a  very  little 
sum  once  a  year.  And  what  do  you  get  for  it?  A  fine 
hall,  and  also  a  library  in  which  to  educate  your  families 
as  well. 

"Mr.  Benjamin  Brown,  who  was  warmly  cheered 
on  ascending  the  platform,  said  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  wrongly  judged,  or  that  an  opinion  would  be 
entertained  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  institution 
which  would  improve  the  morality  of  the  town,  or 
which  would  tend  to  elevate  its  character.  He  imder- 
stood,  to  begin  with,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Libraries 
Act  had  no  connection  with  the  town  hall  question. 

"  The  Chairman :  It  is  absolutely  distinct.  This 
meeting  has  nothing  to  do,  has  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  a  further 
£10,000  upon  the  town  hall.  This  meeting  is  simply 
here  to  express  its  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not ;  and,  in  regard 
to  the  second  resolution,  as  to  whether  the  town  haU 
shall  be  erected  to  the  full  extent  that  we  have  designs 
put  in  for. 

"  Mr.  Brown  said  he  thought  he  expressed  the  opinion 
of  a  good  many,  when  he  said  that  they  did  not  like 
to  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  opposing  the 
adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act  in  "Widnes.  At  the 
same  time,  he  did  very  firmly  protest  against  any 
increase,  any  permanent  increase,  in  the  rates  of  the 
township.  His  reason  for  that  assertion  was,  that  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town  and  its  prospects,  they  were  not  justified  in 
increasing  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  place.     As  he 
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understood  now  tliat  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  did  not  at  all  commit  the  meeting  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  town  hall,  he  should  not  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act — but  with  refer- 
ence to  any  further  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
direction  indicated,  he  should  oppose  it  most  decidedly. 
"  Mr.  Martin  Taylor  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
gather,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  this ;  that  if  they 
sanctioned  the  Public  Libraries  Act  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion, they  might  find  themselves  committed  to  the 
higher  expenditure  on  the  town  hall.  He  did  not 
know  whether  that  was  so  or  not,  but  he  should  like 
those  present  to  place  confidence  in  the  Local  Board. 
He  should  not  like  to  go  away  from  that  meeting — as 
he  believed  it  was  the  second  meeting  already  held  for 
the  purpose — ^without  the  resolution  being  adopted. 
He  thought  they  were  depriving  the  town  of  a  very 
great  instrument  for  educating  the  people.  The  young 
men  of  the  town  had  little  beside  the  public-house  to 
go  to  when  they  came  to  that  age  when  they  could  not 
always  be  expected  to  be  sitting  roimd  the  fire.  He 
got  upon  the  platform  to  appeal  to  them  not  to  be 
carried  away,  by  the  matter  of  expenditure,  from  voting 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  to  ask 
them  to  adopt  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Local  Board,  as 
far  as  the  town  hall  was  concerned.  Another  thing  they 
might  possibly  do :  they  might  show  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  town  that  the  town  should  be  further  educated; 
and  there  was  no  telling  but  that  some  gentleman  or 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  would  provide  them 
with  a  library.     At  the  same  time  by  showing  their 
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willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  library,  they  might  throw 
the  onus  upon  those  rich  gentlemen,  who  had  made  their 
wealth  in  the  town,  of  finding  a  building,  if  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Poulson  said  he  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  increase  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
in  the  rates.  Did  that  penny  in  the  pound,  allowed 
by  the  Act,  cover  the  first  expenditure  in  the  provision 
of  rooms,  furniture,  and  so  forth,  or  did  it  simply  cover 
the  maintenance  after  the  necessary  premises  had  been 
provided  out  of  the  rates  P 

The  Chairman:  A  penny  in  the  pound  is  to 
cover  both  the  original  expenditure  and  maintenance. 
As  Dr.  O'KeefPe  very  properly  pointed  out,  at 
St.  Helens  it  is  only  a  rate  of  a  farthing  in  the 
poimd. 

Mr.  Snape  wished  to  make  his  position  clear.  As 
to  the  second  part  of  the  business  submitted  for  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  they  had  no  power  to  give 
any  effective  decision  to  their  consideration;  but  he 
was  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Brown  and  others  who  had 
spoken,  that  ways  and  means  ought  to  be  devised 
by  the  Local  Board  without  resorting  to  the  great 
expense  that  had  been  suggested  in  the  second  part 
of  the  business.  He  did  hope  some  day  to  see  a 
town  hall,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  this  was 
the  right  time  to  build  it.  With  reference  to  the 
question  asked  last,  he  found  that  at  Northwich, 
owing  to  some  delay  in  building  the  library,  a  rate 
had  been  made  two  or  three  times  before  the  library 
opened,  so  that  they  had  the  accumulation  of  one 
or    two  rates  to   enable   them   to  stock  the  library. 
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He     did    not    think    that    would    be    necessary    in 
Widnes. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meet- 
ing, when  only  two  voted  against  it,  the  result  being 
received  with  applause. 

On  January  15th,  1886,  the  new  Free  Library  and 
Reading-room  which  has  been  erected  in  Loughborough, 
under  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  was  publicly  opened 
before  a  large  gathering  of  local  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  ratepayers  of  the  town.  Nearly  £1,200  have  been 
spent  in  the  work,  and  the  whole  has  been  contributed 
by  volimtary  subscriptions,  the  movement,  since  its  in- 
ception, twelve  months  ago,  having  been  warmly  taken 
up  by  the  working  classes  generally.  To  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bumpus  belongs  the  credit  of  having  initiated  the  move- 
ment in  a  most  substantial  manner.  He  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Hy.  Deane  and  Mr.  George  Hodson,  and  the  three 
gentlemen  named  directed  their  efforts  towards  populariz- 
ing the  imdertaking.  This  they  had  no  difficulty  in 
doing,  for,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  financial  as  well  as  moral  considera- 
tions were  set  at  rest,  and  obstacles  surmoimted.  The 
town  unanimously  adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  and 
the  Local  Board  dedicated  a  site  for  the  building,  which 
is  situate  adjoining  the  town  offices,  on  the  Ashby-road, 
and  extends  down  Green  Close-lane  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  feet.  It  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture. 
The  principal  entrance  is-  in  Green  Close-lane,  the 
entrance  hall  being  twenty-six  feet  by  nine  feet.  On 
the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  lending  library,  about 
thirty-four  feet   by  twenty-six  feet  in    its  maximum 
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dimensions  and  sixteen  feet  high.  The  bookshelves,  of 
pitch  pine,  occupy  at  present  two  sides  of  the  room,  and 
the  shelves  even  now  are  so  filled  as  to  present  a  very 
creditable  appearance,  and  show  unmistakably  that 
the  book  committee  have  fairly  grappled  with  the  task 
before  them.  The  arrangements  for  the  lending  library 
department  appear  to  have  been  carefully  thought  out. 
Two  large  glazed  screens,  with  spring  doors,  are  provided, 
one  for  entrance  and  the  other  for  exit  of  the  borrowers, 
whilst  the  coimter  space  and  fittings  are  suitably 
arranged  for  quickly  dealing  with  the  wants  of  the 
borrowers.  The  rea&ing-room  is  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  hall,  forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet 
wide,  with  a  height  to  the  wall  plate  of  sixteen  feet,  and 
twenty-eight  feet  to  the  boarded  ceiling,  and  contains 
28,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  It  is  lighted  by  four 
large  windows  on  the  Green  Close-lane  side,  and  with 
an  ornamental  lantern  skylight  extending  one-half  the 
length  of  the  roof.  The  ceiling  is  all  of  wrought  wood- 
work, stained  and  varnished,  and  the  walls  are  tinted  a 
warm  buff,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  woodwork. 
Newspaper  stands,  upon  which  the  newspapers  are 
opened  out  and  secured  from  removal,  will  be  placed  in 
various  positions  in  the  room,  and  the  lower  portion  has 
a  continuous  stand  across  the  room.  For  the  con- 
venience of  readers  of  books  and  periodicals,  tables  j,re 
provided,  and  the  arrangements  generally  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  public, 
whilst  the  system  of  the  glazed  screen  entrances  permits 
the  whole  of  the  premises  to  be  at  once  under  the  eye 
and  control  of  the  librarian. 
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The  Chairmaoi  first  gave  a  short  but  succinct  history  of 
the  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
library,  and  in  doing  so  recognized  the  kindness  of  Mr, 
A.  A.  Bumpus,  the  ready  help  which  all  classes  gave  to 
the  movement,  and  the  cordial  sympathy  which  the  late 
Archdeacon  Fearon  manifested  in  it.  The  result  of  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions,  he  said,  was  that  the  handsome 
sum  of  £1,183  was  subscribed,  and  the  committee  felt 
that  they  were  justified  in  asking  the  town  to  adopt  the 
Free  Libraries  Act.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  when  the  Act  was  enthusiastically  and 
unanimously  adopted.  A  properly  constituted  committee 
was  formed,  and  the  Local  Board  dedicated  a  site  of  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  building.  His  pleasure  would 
have  been  complete  if  the  committee  could  have  handed 
over  the  building  to  the  town  without  any  expenses 
upon  it;  but  there  was  a  debt  remaining  of  about 
£150,  which  included  every  liability  that  had  been 
incurred  up  to  the  present  time.  Having  spoken 
upon  the  relative  values  of  the  reading-room  and 
library,  he  called  on  Lady  John  Manners  to  open  the 
building. 

Lady  John  Manners,  who  was  very  cordially  received, 
said  she  earnestly  trusted  that  the  building  might  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  town.  Indeed,  they  had  little  doubt 
it  would  be  so,  and  she  thought  each  person  who  had  con- 
tributed, either  by  giving  time  or  money,  to  attain  that 
delightful  result  must  feel  that  they  had  conferred  a 
lasting  benefit  upon  the  town.  She  need  hardly  say  that 
she  was  there  that  night  with  feelings  of  the  greatest 
delight.     It  had  always  been  her  wish  that  every  town 
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of  England  should  possess  a  Free  library.  But  she  was 
afraid  her  most  sanguine  expectation  had  not  pictured  to 
her  so  charming  a  building  as  that  which  the  committee 
had  given  them  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  night.  It 
appeared  to  her  to  be  one  of  the  best  fitted  build- 
ings for  such  a  purpose  as  she  had  ever  seen.  Its 
lofty  proportions,  its  cheerful  aspect,  and  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  which  had  been  made  to  hand 
out  the  books  seemed  to  approach  very  near  perfection. 
They  knew  what  a  great  interest  the  Queen  took  in 
Free  Libraries,  and  to-morrow  she  should  communicate 
to  Her  Majesty  the  pleasure  and  happiness  she  had  that 
night.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  Her  Majesty's  encour- 
agement that  she  was  induced  to  do  the  little  she  had 
done  towards  promoting  the  cause  of  Free  Libraries  and 
recreation  rooms  for  the  people.  Her  Majesty  had  set 
the  example ;  in  every  way  she  possibly  could  she  had 
encouraged  the  movement.  But  she  (Lady  John)  had 
done  but  little  except  to  gather  up  the  opinions  and 
experience  of  those  who  were  more  fitted  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  arrangement  and 
organization  of  Free  Libraries.  But  she  might  say  it 
was  extremely  grateful  to  her  that  scarcely  a  week 
passed  that  she  did  not  receive  communications  from 
some  parts  of  England  respecting  the  establishment  of 
such  buildings.  Where  they  had  been  established  she 
was  told  the  results  almost  exceeded  the  expectations  in 
many  instances.  Examples  of  the  kind  were  so 
numerous  that  she  must  forbear  to  quote  them  for  fear 
of  detaining  the  audience.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  where 
these  libraries  were  established  it  was   quite    extra- 
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ordinary  to  perceive  how  much  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  those  towns  in  which  they  existed  increased.  Since 
Free  Libraries  were  started  in  every  barracks,  the 
condition  of  our  soldiers  was  greatly  improved.  It  was 
shown  that  they  attended  the  reading-rooms  nightly, 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
so  doing.  Next  to  founding  a  Free  library,  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  She  was 
extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  daily  papers  were  to  be 
foimd  in  the  reading-room,  and  she  was  also  pleased  to 
hear  that  numerous  periodicals  would  be  there  also. 
No  doubt  the  study  of  papers  and  periodicals  was  most 
interesting.  She  considered  that  every  educated  person 
ought  to  endeavour  to  read  all  that  was  going  on  up  to 
the  present  time.  There  was  scarcely  a  subject  of  any 
interest  on  which  they  could  obtain  information  that 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  newspaper  or  periodical.  It 
might  be  said  she  had  time  to  do  so,  and  it  was  true  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  she  had  been  reading  a  paper  by 
Lord  Iddesleigh  on  the  uses  and  disadvantages  of 
desultory  reading.  Lord  Iddesleigh  said  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  read  what  was  best  in  the  history  of 
the  present  day.  He  said  if  they  read  intelligently 
what  appeared  in  the  newspapers  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  books  which  would  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  subjects.  He  did  not  discourage  desultory  reading, 
but  he  urged  that  they  should  use  all  their  endeavours 
to  go  through  a  course  of  more  solid  reading.  She 
could  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  men  what  they  should 
read,  because  individual  preferences  differed.  Still, 
there  were   certain  fundamental  principles  that  they 
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ought  to  observe.  They  ought  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
literature  of  past  generations,  so  as  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  references  and  quotations  which  occurred  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  for  any  man  or  woman 
was  a  taste  for  reading.  She  believed  that  in  America 
the  taste  for  reading  was  much  more  developed  than  in 
England.  She  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  village 
in  America — so  she  was  informed — where  there  was 
not  a  small  library  of  some  sort,  even  if  it  were 
in  a  log  hut.  All  over  Germany  and  France  there 
were  Free  Libraries,  which  were  frequented  by  all  the 
intelligent  inhabitants  of  every  class.  She  was  extremely 
thankful  that  Englishmen  now  appeared  to  be  deter- 
mined not  to  be  behind  America  or  any  continental 
coimtry.  She  had  received  so  many  communications 
upon  the  subject  of  Free  Libraries,  that  she  was  aware 
many  persons  in  different  ranks  of  life  were  earnestly 
devoting  themselves  to  spreading  abroad  the  idea  of 
recreation  rooms  and  such  institutions,  so  that  were  she 
to  abandon  the  work,  and  cease  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  it,  it  would  be  taken  up  all  over  the  country  by 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  more  capable  of  giving 
advice  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  most  gratifying  reflection, 
because  they  must  remember  that  their  capacity  for  work 
was  limited,  and  that  at  any  time  it  might  be  necessary 
for  them  to  abandon  their  favourite  schemes.  But  she 
believed  their  mutual  work  was  good  and  useful,  not- 
withstanding their  different  opinions  upon  other  subjects. 
It  was  a  well  understood  thing  that  in  promoting  the 
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prosperity  of  material  things,  public  Free  Libraries  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  advance  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  thrift.  To  her  it  was  always  a  gratify- 
ing fact  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  Free 
Libraries,  that  so  very  large  a  sum  was  contributed  by  em- 
ployers and  workmen  themselves.  In  this  case  no  less  a 
sum  than  £182  hadbeen  contributed  by  them  towards  the 
funds,  and  she  hoped  their  earnestness  and  devotion  would 
become  known  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  land,  as  an 
example  which  working  men  in  other  towns  might  follow. 
She  had  always  said,  "Let  working  men  themselves  say 
we  will  be  educated,  we  will  have  reading-rooms,  and  raise 
ourselves  to  the  level  of  intelligent  persons,"  and  then 
they  would  hear  much  less  of  poverty  and  distress.  It 
was  not  money  which  made  them  happy,  although  a 
certain  amount  was  desirable,  but  it  was  the  capacity  to 
use  it  well;  and,  what  was  even  more  necessary,  to  make 
good  use  of  their  time.  They  must  be  quite  sure  that 
those  who  frequented  the  library  adopted  that  principle 
because  in  the  library  there  were  books  of  all  kinds.  She 
had  been  told  by  a  hardworking  man  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
read  works  of  fiction.  Some  very  much  preferred 
biography,  but  other  minds  found  it  essential  to 
unbend.  The  bow  could  not  be  kept  on  the  stretch 
night  and  day,  and  therefore  they  resorted  to  works  of 
fiction.  But  she  thought  the  women  ought  to  have  a 
share  of  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  and  she 
thanked  the  committee  for  having  considered  the  wives 
at  home,  who  would  find  pleasure,  after  their  hard  day's 
work,  in  perusing  the  pages  of  an  interesting  book. 
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Again  her  ladyship  thanked  the  committee  for  having 
permitted  her  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and 
concluded  by  saying  it  was  a  particular  pleasure  for 
her  to  see  so  many  friends  around  her,  so  many 
representatives  of  different  shades  of  thought,  and  she 
felt  quite  certain  that  they  would  join  with  her  in 
thanking  the  committee  most  heartily  for  their  hand- 
some present  to  the  town. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson-Ferguson,  M.P.,  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Deane  for  presiding  over  the 
meeting,  said  he  came  there  also  to  express  his  thanks 
to  Lady  John  Manners  for  having  come  to  open  it. 
They  all  knew  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  imper- 
tinence for  him  to  say  any  words  in  Leicestershire  in 
praise  of  her  ladyship.  She  was  sa  well  known 
throughout  the  coimtry  as  one  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  Free  Libraries,  and  as  an  able  advocate 
of  temperance  and  thrift,  and  of  everything  which 
conduced  to  what  he  might  call  the  temporal  comfort 
of  working  men,  that  they  felt  deeply  grateful  to  her 
and  to  everyone  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
movement  for  what  had  been  brought  about  that 
day.  They  all  knew,  as  well  as  he  did,  the  heavy 
drain  it  was  on  the  leisure  of  anyone  who  devoted 
themselves  to  work  of  that  sort,  and  especially  a 
lady;  and  they  could  not  but  recognize  the  efPorts  of 
those  who  so  willingly  gave  up  their  time  to  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  a  work  of  that  kind.  As  he 
had  said,  he  had  also  come  there  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  opening  of  a  Free  Library,  which  was  what  he 
for  years  had  been  urging,  and  urging,  he  was  sorry 
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to  say,  unsuccessfully  on  his  neighbours  in  a  town 
near  to  where  he  lived  in  Lancashire.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  they  had  not  shown,  even  though  a  larger 
town  than  Loughborough,  so  great  a  public  spirit  as  the 
Loughborough  people  had  shown  in  establishing  a  library 
for  themselves.  During  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  country,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  for  everyone,  working  men  as  well  as  working 
women,  had  been  greatly  diminished,  and  their  wages 
had  greatly  increased.  Education  had  spread  through- 
out the  coimtry,  and  their  condition  altogether  was  very 
different  from  what  that  of  their  fathers'  was.  But  that 
was  all  the  more  reason  why  they  should  not  simply 
rest  and  be  thankful.  Their  working  hours  being  di- 
minished, they  had  more  surplus  time.  They  were  able 
to  read,  and  to  enjoy  what  they  read,  and  that  gave 
them  a  further  re^on  why  they  should  now  use  wisely 
the  larger  amoimt  of  spare  time  which  they  possessed, 
and  that  they  should  use  it  to  carry  their  education 
further;  to  place  themselves  above  the  position,  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  of  the  working  men  of 
other  countries.  They  had  heard  a  good  deal  during 
the  last  few  years  of  bad  trade,  and  yet,  as  Mr. 
Q-oschen  said  some  months  ago,  when  addressing  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  actual  income 
of  the  country  was  greater  now,  or  rather  last  year, 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and  that  a  penny  on  the 
income  tax  would  realize  more  than  it  ever  did ;  and 
he  clearly  showed  that  while  a  diminution  had  taken 
place  in  the  income  of  those  whom  they  might 
call  the  wealthy   classes,  there   had  been  a  material 
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increase  in  the  small  incomes  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  might  legitimately  show  there  ought  to  be 
an  increased  desire  amongst  them  for  higher  mental 
culture  than  they  ever  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  present. 
Mr.  Hodson,  in  his  remarks,  spoke  of  the  danger 
of  foreign  competition.  His  (the  speaker's)  belief  was 
that  the  only  country  at  the  present  from  which 
manufacturers,  and  he  spoke  himself  as  a  manufacturer, 
had  any  great  danger  to  fear  was  Germany,  and  the 
reason  was  because  the  people  of  Germany  were  so  much 
higher  cultivated.  They  were  cultivated  scientifically, 
artistically,  literally,  and  generally,  and  if  they 
wished  to  hold  their  own  as  the  greatest  producing 
nation  of  the  world,  they  could  only  meet  the  com- 
petition of  the  Germans  by  raising  themselves  in  every 
point  at  least  on  a  level  with,  and  he  hoped  to  a  higher 
level  than,  the  Germans  of  the  present  time.  If  they 
would  do  that,  if  they  were  determined  that  they  would 
not  simply  rest  satisfied  with  their  employment  by  the 
observance  of  the  rule  of  thumb  which  used  to  prevail 
in  days  gone  by,  but  were  determined  to  know,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  know,  the  scientific 
reasons  of .  everything  they  did;  by  that  means,  he 
said,  if  they  brought  science  to  bear  on  everything 
they  undertook,  and  improved  the  methods  of  doing 
it,  they  would  have  very  little  to  fear,  and  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  as  the  best  manufacturers  of 
the  world.  He  then  said  he  did  not  like  institutions 
of  that  kind  to  be  handed  over  to  towns  with  any 
debt  upon  them,  and  if  the  other  gentlemen  would 
join  him  in  reducing  the  debt  which  now  existed  on 
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the  building,  he  would  most   willingly  contribute  a 
further  £20. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  January  16,  1886,  at  the 
Tabernacle  Schools,  the  desirability  of  providing  a  Free 
Library  for  Oldbury  was  discussed.  It  was  stated  that 
the  leading  manufacturers  in  the  district  were  willing 
to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  both  a  Free  Library  and 
baths,  audit  was  resolved  that  those  present  should  form 
a  committee  to  initiate  the  scheme.  Several  of  the 
gentlemen  present  offered  to  contribute  liberal  donations 
towards  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings.  Mr.  H. 
Herbert,  who  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern,,  was 
instructed  to  convene  another  meeting  at  an  early  date 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  to 
invite  all  the  clergymen,  ministers,  leading  manufac- 
turers, and  residents  of  the  town  to  attend.  The  need 
for  such  institutions  has  long  been  felt  in  Oldbury,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  has 
been  taken. 


\^M 


CHAPTER    VI. 


USES  OF  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

uses  of  Free  Libraries  are  real  and 

Hanifold,      Let  anyone  not  acons- 

x>med  to  these  institutioBS   go  to 

Manchester,     Liverpool,     Birming- 

lam,  Leeds,  and  other  large  towns, 

md  see  for  himself  what  they  mean 

JO  the  inhabitants  in  those   towns. 

[t  is  not  simply  that  the  ratepayers 

jave    the    privilege    of    borrowing 

books,  and  largely  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  if  they 

wish  for  information  on  any  subject,  the  first  step  they 

take  is  to  go  to  the  reference  department  of  the  Free 

Library,  and  there  they  can  obtain  books  on  any  subject. 

There  is  an  absolute  quiet,  so  that  these  departments 

become  public  studies,  where  the  book-worm  may  revel 

to  his  hMirt's  content,  where  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 

the  hterary  man,  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  essay 

writer,   the  inventor,    and  the   schoolboy,  and    every 
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other  class  of  society,  can  have,  without  charge,  the 
use  of  any  reasonable  number  of  books. 

If  it  is  evening,  at  all  the  places  named  the  reading- 
room  will,  in  all  probability,  be  full  of  working  men 
and  youths  well  advanced  in  their  teens  diligently 
perusing  the  papers,  magazines,  or  some  of  the  volumes 
of  the  illustrated  papers. 

Centres  of  light  are  these  libraries,  if  not  sweetness, 
and  the  sweetness  lies  in  the  appreciative  light  in  which 
they  are  held.  Free  Libraries  not  only  feed,  but  they 
create  a  taste  for  reading,  and  unquestionably, 
whatever  does  this  is  of  benefit  to  the  community,  and 
aids  materially  in  the  repressing  and  taming  of  the 
rougher  and  baser  parts  of  men's  nature.  Writing  as 
librarians,  we  know  how  often  wives  and  children  come 
for  books,  and  make  the  request,  "Please  pick  me  a  nice 
one,  sir,  for  if  I  take  home  an  interesting  book,  my 
husband  (or  father,  as  the  case  may  be)  will  stop  in 
during  the  evening  and  read  it  to  us."  The  curse  of 
officialism  does  not  extend  to  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  librarians  and  assistants,  for,  taken  as  a 
body,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  courteous 
body  of  men  among  public  officials,  taking  the  country 
through.  They  are  willing  universally  to  help  the 
readers  and  borrowers,  and  in  thousands  of  instances 
they  are  not  merely  the  attendants  who  fetch  and  take 
in  the  books,  but  are  the  vocal  key  to  the  catalogues, 
aiding  with  their  suggestions  and  knowledge  in  the 
search  for  books  on  a  particular  subject. 

When  Free  Libraries  were  first  established,  it  was 
greatly  feared  that  they  would  militate  against  the  book- 
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selling  trade,  and  that  this  worthy  class  of  tradesmen 
would  suffer.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite  has  been 
the  case.  At  the  annual  conference  of  librarians,  held  at 
Plymouth  in  September,  1885,  the  closing  day  of  the  ses- 
sion was  marked  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  of  more  than 
professional  or  technical  interest,  the  subject  discussed 
in  it  being  "  Free  Libraries  from  a  bookseller's  point  of 
view."  It  was  argued,  when  Free  Libraries  were  first 
instituted,  that  they  would  have  the  effect  of  injuring 
the  sale  of  books.  People,  it  was  urged,  would  go  to 
the  libraries  for  wjiat  they  wanted,  instead  of  buying 
it  as  heretofore.  And  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
plausibility  in  the  suggestion.  Most  persons,  it  might 
be  supposed,  would  be  satisfied  with  perusing  the 
volumes  in  which  they  were  interested,  and  would  be 
happy  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them 
for  themselves.  And  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  the 
case.  No  doubt  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  many  who  formerly  were 
obliged  to  expend  large  sums  in  book-buying.  Never- 
theless, the  bookseller  who  addressed  the  librarians 
asserted,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  Free 
Libraries  had  rather  increased  than  decreased  the  trade 
in  which  he  is  concerned.  Nor  is  the  reason  difficult 
to  discover.  Granted  that  there  are  those  who  are  glad 
to  read  without  buying,  there  are  probably  still  more 
who  are  led  to  buy  what  they  read,  or  are  led,  by 
reading,  to  desire  to  buy.  A  young  man  who  "  takes 
out"  a  Free  Library  book,  finds  it,  perhaps,  so  attractive, 
that  he  becomes  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  He  is 
not  satisfied  with  reading,  he  wishes  to  possess.     That, 
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one  can  well  believe,  very  frequently  happens.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
anxiety  to  form  a  little  library  of  one's  own  is,  in  a 
general  way,  fostered  by  the  free  reading  which  the 
libraries  supply.  A  taste  for  books  is  engendered,  and 
then  comes  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
some  of  one's  own.  And  if  Free  Libraries  did  no  more 
than  inspire  this  feeling,  they  would  have  a  suiEcient 
reason  for  existing. 

In  some  districts  the  proportionate  issue  to  each  in- 
habitant reaches  over  four  books  per  year  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  town,  and  to  each  actual  borrower, 
over  twenty  volumes  per  year.  This  fact  not  only 
justifies  the  existence  of  the  libraries  in  those  towns,  but 
should  be  a  very  powerful  argument  to  other  districts  to 
adopt  them. 

"  The  main  raison  d^Hre  of  Free  Public  Libraries," 
says  the  late  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed in  1881  to  the  Contemporary RevieWy  "as indeed 
of  public  museums,  art  galleries,  parks,  halls,  public 
clocks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  pubKc  works,  is  the 
enormous  increase  of  utility  which  is  thereby  acquired  for 
the  community  at  a  trifling  cost.  If  a  beautiful  picture 
be  himg  in  the  dining-room  of  a  private  house,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  gazed  at  by  a  few  guests  a  score  or  two  of 
times  in  the  year.  Its  real  utility  is  too  often  that  of 
ministering  to  the  selfish  pride  of  its  owner.  If  it  be 
hung  in  the  National  Gallery  it  will  be  enjoyed  by 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  persons,  whose  glances,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  do  not  tend  to  wear  out  the  canvas.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  books  in  common  ownership. 
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If  a  man  poBsesses  a  library  of  a  few  thousand  volumes, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  must  lie  for  years  un- 
touched upon  the  shelves ;  he  cannot  possibly  use  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  whole  in  any  one  year.  But  a 
library  of  five  or  ten  thousand  volimies  opened  free  to 
the  population  of  a  town  may  be  used  a  thousand  times  as 
much.  It  is  a  striking  case  of  what  I  propose  to  call  the 
principle  of  the  multiplication  of  utility^  a  principle  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  most  important  processes 
of  political  economy,  including  the  division  of  labour." 

The  town  which  cares  for  its  ratepayers  will  establish 
a  Free  Library,  and  take  care  of  it  with  just  as  much 
interest  as  they  will  attend  to  the  water,  drains,  and  gas 
of  the  town.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  that  they  have  pure  water,  good  drains,  and 
cheap  gas,  surely  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  have 
healthy  provision  for  the  mind,  and  no  efforts  which 
have  yet  been  provided  in  any  part  of  the  country  so 
thoroughly  provide  this  as  do  Free  Libraries. 

There  are  many  other  uses  which  might  be  named. 
Files  of  local  papers  are  kept,  the  Patent  Journal^ 
maps,  charts,  and  other  special  matters,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  these  are  a  public  convenience. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  Government  to  send 
copies  of  public  records  to  Free  Libraries,  and  we  yet 
hope  to  see  this  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  August,  1885,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Libraries  Association,  waited  upon 
the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  at  his  oj£cial  residence,  Downing- 
street.  Amongst  those  present  was  Mr.  Jackson,  M.P., 
and  several  of  the  chief  librarians  of  Public  Libraries  in 
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provincial  towns,  including  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Not- 
tingham, and  Wigan,  also  attended.  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
introducing  the  deputation,  said  the  request  which  they 
had  to  make  was  that  parliamentary  papers  and  pub- 
lications of  various  government  departments,  such  as  the 
Admiralty,  the  Public  Record  Office,  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  Office,  the  Stationery  Office,  and  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  should  be  presented  to  such  of  the  Free  Libraries 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  should  apply  for  them,  and 
should  undertake  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for 
the  volumes,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  to 
place  them  at  the  service  of  the  pubHc  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  publications  of  the  Patent  Office,  which 
were  already  supplied.  Lord  Iddesleigh,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  H.  Holland,  recognized  the  value  of 
the  libraries  in  question,  but  pointed  out  that  when  the 
appeal  was  made  for  a  grant  of  books  it  became  a 
question  whether  the  Grovemment  should  subsidize  such 
institutions.  He  did  not  wish  to  express  too  dis- 
couraging an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was  very 
sensible  of  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived  from 
the  circulation  of  such  papers,  but  he  was  afraid  the 
expense  would  be  considerable,  and  from  the  estimate 
supplied  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  supplying 
the  130  libraries  established  under  the  Libraries  Act, 
would  be  between  £5,000  and  £6,000.  This  would  be 
a  grant  by  the  Treasury  without  any  vote  from  Parlia- 
ment. He  was,  however,  so  unwilling  to  say  anything 
discouraging,  that  he  should  prefer  to  give  no  further 
answer  than  that  he  would  take  the  proposals  into  con- 
sideration, and  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  make 

L 
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a  suggestion  in  the  direction  of  the  libraries  giving  in 
return  valuable  information  to  the  Q-ovemment,  which 
would  alter  the  case. 

Writing  further  on  this  matter,  on  November  13th, 
1885,  Lord  Iddesleigh  said :  —  "I  have  carefully 
considered  the  question  brought  before  me  by  the 
deputation  introduced  by  you  in  July  last^  as  to  the 
possibility  of  free  grants  of  Grovemment  publications 
being  made  to  the  Public  Libraries.  I  stated  at  the 
time  the  objections  which  I  saw  to  such  a  proposal,  and 
on  further  consideration  I  remain  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  But  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  been  able  to  make  an 
arrangement  which,  by  appreciably  reducing  the  cost  to 
Public  Libraries  of  purchasing  such  publications,  will,  I 
trust,  be  of  considerable  advantage.  A  contract  is 
about  to  be  made,  under  which  one  contractor  will 
undertake  the  sale  of  all  the  Grovemment  publications 
published  by  the  Stationery  Office;  and  it  is  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  contract  that  the  accredited  agents  of 
Free  Public  Libraries  are  to  be  allowed  at  least  25  per 
cent,  discount  from  the  prices  of  the  publications  as 
fixed  by  the  Stationery  Office. 

"The  Comptroller  of  the  Stationery  Office  will  be 
prepared  to  send  to  any  Public  Library  which  may 
apply  for  it,  a  catalogue  which  will  be  published  in 
each  year,  of  the  Q-ovemment  publications  issued  in  the 
previous  year,  showing  the  price  fixed  by  the  Stationery 
Office  for  each  publication. 

"The  new  contract  will  not  come  into  force  until 
January  1st,  1887 ;  and  until  that  date  the  arrange- 
ment cannot  take  eifect." 
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A  glance  at  the  published  statistics  of  any  of  the 
Free  libraries  of  the  country  as  to  the  occupations  of  the 
readers  shows  how  widely  they  are  used  by  every  trade 
and  profession.  This  is  sufficient  answer  to  any  who 
say  that  they  are  only  for  a  section  of  the  ratepayers. 
To  all  sections  alike  they  are  accessible,  and  to  say 
that  the  "  great  unwashed "  alone  use  them  is  saying 
what  would  not  be  true,  especially  as  on  the  doors 
and  walls  of  some  of  the  libraries  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  a  notice  enforcing  "  clean  hands  and 
faces"  is  conspicuous,  and  this  is  rigidly  enforced 
by  careful  librarians. 


(i^w5#SK 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  EDUCATING  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 
FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  ACT. 


IS  is  the  main  question  of  my  entire 

effort,  and  considering  the  years  of 

agitation  which  have  been  necessary 

in  some  towns,  it  is  of  vital  necessity 

that  the  subject  should  be  taken  u[i 

only  by  those  prepared  to  meet  with 

bitter  opposition,  and  to  vigorously 

maintain  their  views.     The  Briti^ 

ratepayer  is    very   often    a    tough 

customer.     In  every  town  he  has  the  impression  that 

he  is  over-taxed,  and  the  least  hint  of  any  increase  in 

that  direction  brings  paterfamilias  up  in  arms  directly, — 

and  there  are  sure  to  be  opponents  in  every  section  of 

society.     To  make  haste  slowly  should,  therefore,  be 

ihe  motto  of  all  friends  of  the  movement. 
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I  would  place  in  the  very  front  rank  of  influences 
likely  to  aid  those  in  any  town  desirous  of  starting  the 
movement  that  of  the  press.  The  fourth  estate  has 
become  so  great  a  factor  in  English  life,  that  any  public 
effort  which  leaves  out  in  the  cold,  or  pretends  to  do  so, 
the  local  newspapers,  is  almost  sure,  from  the  very  first, 
to  be  doomed  to  failure ;  and  if  proprietors  and  con- 
ductors of  papers  can  be  made  friends  of  the  cause,  and 
be  prevailed  to  treat  the  matter  editorially,  the  efforts 
cannot  fail  to  be  ultimately  successful. 

The  ball  might,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  be  set  rolling 
by  some  prominent  townsman  in  a  letter  to  the  local 
press  showing  the  wide  usefulness  to  aU  classes  of  Free 
Libraries,  and  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  Act  in 
that  town.  The  writer  of  such  a  letter  should  give 
some  particulars  of  what  these  institutions  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  other  districts.  He  should  go  into 
figures,  giving  the  rateable  value  of  the  town,  and  what, 
the  rate  up  to  a  penny  in  the  pound  would  produce, 
and  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  establishing, 
stocking,  and  maintaining  a  library  with  the  gross 
amoimt.  It  would  be  advisable  in  such  a  letter  to 
combat  the  idea  that  the  rich  provide  books  for  the  poor, 
— ^that  the  town  is  doing  for  individuals  what  they  should 
do  for  themselves,  viz.,  provide  themselves  with  books. 

Ignorant  opponents  everywhere  dub  them  as  expen- 
sive luxuries  in  a  town.  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  argument  to  the  eifect  that  if  a  town  provides 
water,  gas,  and  sewers  for  its  ratepayers,  why  should  it 
not  provide  books,  should  be  skilfully  handled. 

One  letter  would  thus  lead  to  others,  and  the  subject 
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would  be  prominently  ventilated  on  both  sides.  The 
following  is  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  a  Glasgow 
paper,  of  an  opponent  to  the  movement  in  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  Scotland,  for  to  the  dishonour  of  that 
immense  city  be  it  said,  that  it  has  not  yet  established 
the  Act,  although  several  attempts  have  been  made. 
This  letter  is  so  fair  a  specimen  of  its  kind,  that  I  feel 
constrained  to  give  it  in  full.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  observe  that  the  committee  for  promoting 
the  adoption  in  Glasgow  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts 
has  been  issuing  circulars  and  pledge  forms  to  the  rate- 
payers of  our  city.  Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  give 
space  in  your  columns  for  some  remarks  on  this  question, 
which  has  already  been  pretty  copiously,  if  not 
thoroughly,  discussed  in  the  local  press.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  nonsense  talked  about  Public 
Libraries.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  because  books 
are  a  good  thing,  therefore  they  should  be  provided  for 
nothing.  A  parallel  inference  would  be  that  since 
bread  is  useful,  therefore  it  should  be  given  without 
work.  Now,  without  precisely  asserting  that  there  may 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  I  would  vary  the  proverb 
by  saying  that  a  good  thing  may  be  had  too  cheap. 
The  mere  reading  of  a  book  is  nothing;  there  is  no 
magical  benefit  to  be  gained  by  looking  at  certain 
printed  characters ;  and  one  may  be  quite  unimproved 
by  a  voluminous  course  of  reading,  or  may  turn  his 
knowledge  to  bad  accoimt.  But  the  advantages  of  self- 
denial  and  economy  are  indubitable — ^these  are  a  moral 
discipline  which  no  one  can  pass  through  without  benefit 
to  his  nature.     Indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that  the 
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greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  book  is  not  that  to 
be  got  from  the  reading  of  it,  but  that  which  the  saving 
up  to  buy  it  confers.  The  man  who  goes  through  a 
volume  of  Mill  or  Spencer  may  rise  from  it  imconvinced 
— ^unenlightened  even ;  but  if  he  has  denied  himself 
some  shillings  to  purchase  it,  if  he  has  given  up  some 
lower  pleasure  to  obtain  that  higher  one,  he  has  imder- 
gone  a  self-discipline  which  whole  libraries  cannot  give. 
And  yet  this  training,  which  nature  in  her  silent  work- 
ing gratuitously  provides — ^training  which  our  working 
classes  of  all  men  most  require — ^the  advocates  of  Free 
Libraries  would  deprive  them  of.  To  furnish  them 
with  unselected  mental  food  which  they  are  to  devour 
at  random,  these  well-intentioned  but  erring  philan- 
thropists would  take  away  from  them  that  which  is  the 
truest  education — the  development  of  the  moral  faculties 
— by  the  stem  teaching  of  experience.  The  answer  to 
this  I  know  will  be  that  under  the  Free  Libraries  Acts 
the  working  man,  as  a  ratepayer,  .wiU  pay  for  his  reading. 
Even  assuming,  however,  that  he  pays  adequately  for 
it,  yet  his  pajonents  will  have  all  the  virtue  taken  out 
of  them  by  being  made  compulsory,  and  being  dis- 
sociated from  the  benefit  gained  in  exchange.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  working  man  will  not  pay  for  these 
libraries,  or  will  pay  for  them  only  to  an  inappreciable 
extent,  and  that  it  will  be  practically  the  rich  men  who 
are  forced  to  supply  their  poorer  fellow-citizens  with 
books.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  such  a  benefit  to  the 
workman  will  be  self-destructive,  for  while  we  strive 
to  educate  him  with  one  hand,  we  shall  be  pro  tanfo 
pauperizing  him  with  the  other.      One  great  point  with 
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the  Free  Library  advocates  is  that  our  existing  oollections 
are  inadequate.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  explanation 
must  be  that  the  want  of  libraries  is  not  sufficiently  felt 
— ^for  otherwise  we  should  have  competent  collections — 
the  adequate  demand  would  infallibly  call  forth  the 
answering  supply.  And  all  such  measures  as  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts  are  simply  relics  of  Protection — 
devices  for  compelling  men  to  maintain  a  channel  of 
supply  which  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, but  which  confessedly  cannot  stand  alone. 
Besides  this,  I  would  point  out  that  the  very  existence 
of  these  Acts,  and  of  the  ever-recurring  clamour  for 
their  adoption,  is  a  very  considerable  deterrent  to  private 
enterprise  and  beneficence.  When  one  does  not  know 
the  day  on  which  aU  collections  of  private  origin  may 
be  swallowed  up  or  overshadowed  by  a  State-protected 
institution,  it  is  not  likely  that  people  will  leave  their 
money  for  such  purposes  as  Mr.  Stirling  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  left  theirs.  The  public  at  large,  too,  gets  the 
habit  of  looking  to  State  agency  to  satisfy  its  wants, 
and  so  private  enterprise  and  combination  are  dis- 
couraged. Another  argument  of  which  much  has  been 
made  is  that  so  many  towns  have  already  adopted  the 
Acts.  But  that  many  people  seem  to  be  taken  with  it, 
such  a  reason  would  be  beneath  notice.  It  is  simply 
the  argument  with  which  ladies  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  last  preposterous  bonnet  from  Paris— neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  plea  for  being  in  the  fashion. — I  am,  &c., 
E.  A." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gentleman  does  not  sign 
his  name  in   full,   and    if    statistics   were    taken    of 
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letters  from  opponents  to  the  measure  in  all  towns,  by 
far  the  greater  majority  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
anonymous — a  very  significant  fact.  There  requires  to 
be  a  hanging^day  for  anonymous  letter  writers. 

Letters  such  as  that  I  have  indicated,  and  replies  of 
the  character  of  the  specimen  given,  cannot  fail  to 
bring  out  the  editor  in  his  columns  for  leaders,  and  so 
the  subject  soon  grows  into  a  burning  question  for  the 
town. 

Second  in  influence  for  the  movement  I  would  place* 
clergymen  and  other  ministers  of  the  Q-ospel,  Sunday 
and  day-school  teachers,  and  all  who  have  influence 
with,  and  care  for,  their  fellow-townsmen.    Surely  these 
could  easily  introduce  the  subject  in  a  sermon,  speech,, 
or  address,  and  I  have  a  deep  impression  that  if  those- 
who  seek  to  teach  from  the  pulpit  would  leave  alone 
agnosticism  and   eloquent  discourses  on  the  meaning- 
of    obscure    Hebrew    passages    of    the   Bible    for    a. 
Sunday  now  and  again,  and  would  introduce  such  a 
practical  question  as  this,  they  would  very  often  do. 
more  real  good  than  a  whole  year's  supply  of  beautiful 
sermons. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  friends  of  education  there* 
are  when  such  a  movement  as  this  is  set  going,  and  the 
voluntary  help  of  all  these  should  be  at  once  enlisted.. 
When  the  subject  has  been  forward  for  a  time,  a  pro- 
visional committee  should  be  formed,  with  a  man  of 
definite  qualities  for  light  and  leading  as  chairman.. 
All  true  friends  of  the  cause  will  have  no  jealousy 
against  some  gentleman  taking  a  very  prominent  lead 
in  the  matter ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  strong  individualitjr 
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who  can  do  this,  and  the  others  should  rally  round 
him. 

Such  work  is,  of  course,  all  voluntary,  and  a  good 
leader  will  take  care  that  these  voluntary  workers 
are  well  organized  into  such  sections  for  various 
districts. 

A  profuse  distribution  of  handbills  and  circulars  will 
materially  aid. 

Much  help  must  not,  at  first,  be  expected  from  alder- 
men and  town  councillors,  or  members  of  local  boards. 
The  latter  gentlemen  know  only  too  well  that  the  seat 
of  sensitiveness  in  their  constituents  is  the  trousers' 
podtet,  and  a  prominence  on  his  part  in  a  movement 
for  an  extra  rate  might  mean  to  him  the  loss  of  his  seat 
in  the  council  or  board. 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  may  be  classed  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  better-class  people,  who  do  not  see  why  they 
they  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  ol  other  classes. 

II.  Those  who  say  that  books  are  so  cheap  nowa- 
days that  no  one  need  be  without  them. 

III.  The  enemies  of  education — and  there  are  not  a 
few  of  these. 

IV.  The  burdened  (?)  ratepayer,  who  objects  on 
principle  to  all  rates  and  taxes. 

V.  The  working  classes,  who  very  often  are 
not  particularly  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  Free 
Libraries. 

VI.  The  folks  who  don't  care  for  books,  and  fail  to 
see  why  other  people  should — ^poor  creatures,  what  a 
life  to  lead! 
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VII.  Those  who  say  that  providing  Free  Libraries  out 
of  the  rates  kills  private  benevolence  in  this  direction. 

VIII.  Shareholders  in  subscription  libraries,  who  fear 
that  the  movement  will  depreciate  the  value  of  their 
shares.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Free  Libraries  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Take  Leeds,  for  instance.  Shares  were 
offered  in  the  Circulating  library  of  that  town,  in 
1870,  at  £6,  and  now  command  over  £20.  In  move- 
ments for  the  establishment  there  has  been  much 
mistaken  consideration  for  existing  circulating  libraries, 
and  it  cannot  be  made  too  widely  known  that  wherever 
Free  Libraries  were  established,  so  fax  from  injuring 
other  libraries  in  the  town,  they  had  always  con- 
siderably benefited  them. 

Other  classes  might  be  named,  but  these  will  suffice. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  give  separately  the 
answer  to  these  various  sections. 

Public  meetings  would  naturally  follow,  and  these 
meetings  would  help  to  educate  public  opinion,  and 
would  prepare  the  ratepayers  for  taking  an  intelligent 
side  when  the  real  question  came  before  them. 

Well  planned  and  carefully  managed  public  meetings 
would  aid  the  matter  vastly,  and  this  would  be  the 
work  of  the  provisional  committee  and  as  many  as  could 
be  enlisted  in  its  favour. 

Speakers  at  these  meetings  would  do  well  not  to 
burden  their  audience  with  too  many  statistics;  but 
short  speeches,  to  the  point,  would  do  much  more 
good. 

I  would  especially  urge  the  provisional  committee 
not  to  prematurely  push  forward  the  town's  meeting 
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at  which  the  vote  is  taken.  The  cause  has  been  lost 
in  many  towns  through  doing  this.  The  ground  must 
be  well  cleared  before  this  is  held,  and  test  votes  can 
be  taken  at  iiie  previous  public  meetings  on  such  a 
question  as — Those  hold  up  hands  who  would  like  to  see 
a  Free  Library  established  in  this  town,  and  who  would 
not  mind  the  small  rate  for  its  maintenance  ? 

Then  following  vigorous  discussion,  and  the  period 
appearing  ripe  for  the  grand  test,  a  requisition  signed 
by  ten  ratepayers  to  the  Mayor,  requesting  him  to  call 
a  public  meeting  to  decide  whether  the  Act  shall  be 
adopted  in  that  town.     (See  Appendix  for  this  form.) 

A  poster  announcing  this  town's  meeting  will  then 
be  issued,  and  so  the  town  will  experience  an  event  of 
vast  importance,  and  one  not  only  fraught  with  im- 
portant consequences  upon  its  present  but  its  generations 
yet  unborn. 

The  Mayor  will,  of  course,  preside,  and  the  Town 
Clerk  will  commence  by  reading  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting.  Speeches  in  favour  of  the  step,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  against,  will  be  made,  and  then  will 
come  the  formal  proposition  by  some  prominent  rate- 
payer,  see  page  462,  and  this  will  be  seconded,  and 
then  a  show  of  hands  decides  the  book  fate  of  the  town 
for  weal  or  woe. 

If  a  simple  majority  of  those  present  at  this  town's 
meeting  decide  in  favour,  the  vote  is  sufficient,  and  the 
town  can  forthwith  levy  a  rate,  and  will  eventually  see^ 
its  Free  Library. 

The  opponents,  if  defeated,  can  not  demand  a  poll  after 
this,  and  the  decision  of  the  town's  meeting  is  final. 


i 
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In  Stockport,  the  borougli  once  represented  by  the 
late  Richard  Cobden,  a  young  man  asked  a  pubUo 
meeting  some  years  ago,  when  met  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  Free  Library  in  that 
town,  to  go  to  their  children's  bedside  and  say,  "  Ah, 
my  little  children,  I  have  cursed  you  with  the  blight 
of  ignorance  with  all  the  power  that  is  at  my  dis- 
posal." The  meeting,  previous  to  the  impassioned 
speech  of  the  young  man,  was  in  favour  of  discard- 
ing the  idea  of  a  Free  Library,  but  he  turned  the 
opinions  of  those  present,  and  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  its  establishment  was  carried. 

Stress  must  be  laid  all  through  the  agitation  that 
more  than  one  penny  in  the  pound  per  year  can  not 
be  levied.  This  is  the  one  vital  point  of  the  entire 
question,  and  this  argument  cannot  be  driven  home 
^0  firmly. 

If  friends  of  the  movement  have  visited  Free 
Libraries  in  the  country,  all  the  better,  as  they  will 
from  these  derive  inspiration. 

In  not  a  few  cases  the  most  determined  opposition 
was  offered  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  and  during  the 
formation  of  the  library  the  most  gloomy  forebodings 
and  prognostications  of  failure  were  indulged  in.  After, 
however,  the  library  had  been  in  work  three  or  four 
months,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  opponents  but  what 
had  been  won  over,  many  of  them  having  the  honesty 
to  confess  their  conversion  and  to  acknowledge  that  they 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  a  Free  Library  was  such 
A  splendid  and  enjoyable  institution. 

The     various     Public    Libraries'     Acts,    like    all 
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other  Acts  of  Parliament,  are  so  verbose  that  one 
almost  requires  a  lawyer  to  make  it  clear,  and  this 
Mr.  Q-.  F.  Chambers,  barrister,  has  done  in  his 
"Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Free  Libraries  and 
Mnseums." 

The  following  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  Act  of  1856, 
and  Amendment  of  1877,  and  shows  how  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  are  brought  into  operation.  The  Act,  in 
full,  is  published  in  the  Appendix. 

In  Cities  and  Boroughs,  England  and  Wales: — 

1. — The  Mayor  of  any  Municipal  Borough  shall,  on 
the  request  of  the  Town  Council,  or  of  ten  resident 
Ratepayers,  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  Burgesses 
to  determine  whether  the  Acts  shall  be  adopted,  and 
ten  days'  notice  at  least  of  the  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  affixing  a  notice  on  or  near  the  door  of  every  Church 
and  Chapel  within  the  Borough,  and  also  by  advertising 
the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  published  or 
circulated  within  the  Borough,  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting ;  and  if  at  such 
meeting  more  than  one-Jialf  of  such  persons  as  aforesaid 
then  present  shaU  determine  that  the  Acts  ought  to  be 
adopted,  the  same  shall  thenceforth  come  into  operation. 
The  Mayor  or  the  Chairman  shall  cause  a  minute  to  be 
made  of  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  sign 
the  same;  and  the  resolutions  so  signed  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  meeting  was  duly  convened, 
and  the  vote  thereat  duly  taken,  and  that  the  minute 
contains  a  true  account  of  the  proceedings. 

2. — ^The  expenses  incurred  in  calling  the  meeting, 
whether  the  Acts  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  expenses 
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of  carrying  the  Acts  into  execution  in  any  Municipal 
Borough,  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Kate,  or  out 
of  a  rate  made  like  a  Borough  Kate,  but  the  amount  so 
paid  in  such  Borough  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
Id.  in  the  pound  upon  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
in  such  Borough  rateable  to  a  Borough  Rate. 

3. — If  any  meeting  called  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
the  Acts  negatives  a  proposal  to  that  efEect,  no  other 
meeting  for  the  same  purpose  is  to  be  held  for  at  least 
one  year. 

4. — ^By  the  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act  of  1877 
{fice  Appendix),  the  opinions  of  the  Ratepayers  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Acts  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
Voting-papers  instead  of  by  a  public  meeting.  Resort 
to  the  new  system  is  strongly  recommended,  for  a 
public  meeting  On  this  subject  usually  ends  in  disorder. 
A  Ratepayer  may  stipulate  on  his  Yoting-paper  for  a 
lower  rate  of  assessment  than  the  prescribed  Parliamen- 
tary maximum. 

In  places  governed  by  Boards : — 

The  Board  of  any  District  being  a  place  within  the 
limits  of  any  Q-eneral  or  Local  Improvement  Act  shall, 
upon  the  requisition  in  writing  of  at  least  ten  persons 
paying  the  Q-eneral  District  or  Improvement  Rate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  appoint  a  time  not  less  than  ten  days  nor 
more  than  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  receiving  such 
requisition  for  a  meeting  of  the  persons  paying  such 
Rate,  to  determine  whether  the  Acts  shall  be  adopted, 
and  ten  days'  notice  at  least  of  the  meeting  shall  be 
given  by  affixing  a  notice  on  or  near  the  door  of  every 
Church  and  Chapel  within  the  District,  and  also  by 
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advertising  the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the  newspapers 
published  or  circulated  within  the  District,  seven  days  at 
least  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting;  and  if 
at  such  meeting  more  than  one-half  of  such  persons  as 
aforesaid  then  present  shall  determine  that  the  Acts: 
ought  to  be  adopted,  the  same  shall  thenceforth  come 
into  operation. 

The  other  section  as  to  Voting-papers  being  substituted 
is  the  same  as  for  Towns  with  Municipal  Bodies. 

In  1876  a  case  was  heard  in  the  London  Courts, 
Reg.  v.  Portsmouth,  Mayor.  Under  the  Public  Libraries 
Act  of  1865  a  meeting  was  convened  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  the  Act.  The  Mayor,  not  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  old  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  had  been  repealed,  and  the  decision  of  a  simple 
majority  substituted,  certified  that  the  Act  had  not  been 
adopted.  Whereupon  Rule  absolute  for  a  matidamua 
commanding  him  to  vary  his  certificate,  and  declare  that 
the  Act  had  been  duly  adopted. 


We  cannot  too  strenuously  urge  upon  most  districts 
the  adoption  of  the  Voting-papers  instead  of  public 
meetings. 

The  sources  of  income  in  Free  Libraries  are  from  the 
following : — 

Pines  for  books  (Id.  per  week)  overdue. 
Sale  of  catalogues. 
Sale  of  old  newspapers. 

Sale  of    some    out-of-date    magazines;   but  it  is 
usually  preferable  to  keep  these  for  binding. 
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Borrowers'  oards  when  renewed. 
Bents  from  ground  floor  shops  in  some  oaseB.    -Bj 
far  the  better  phin,  however,  is  a  building  totally 
and  exclusively  for  use  as  a  Free  library. 
How  considerable  this  income  is  for  some  libnuies 
wiU  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  at  Sheffield,  which  is 
perhaps  a  fair  criterion  of  the  whole,  the  income  for 
1883-84  was  £367  4b.   5d.   from   the    sources  named 
below,  from  the  chief  library  and  three  branches : — 

Forfeits       £241  U     8 

Catalogues 41  14     6 

Tickete       . .     . ,     58  17    4 

Waste  PapOT      5     0  11 

Keohanics'  lastttutes  have  done  in  the  paat  a  magni- 
ficent work,  and  these  in  some  instances  would  form  a 
good  nucleus  for  a  Free  Library  by  the  taking  over  of 
the  building  and  books  at  a  fair  valuation  prioe. 


^^m 


OHAPTBE    yill. 
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!■  the  vote  at  the  town's  meeting  ia  in 
favour  of  establishing  the  Act,  the 
work  of  the  provisional  committee  is 
at  an  end  bo  far  as  their  immediato 
work  is  oono^ned,  and  the  Town 
Council  or  Local  Board  wiU  forth- 
with elect  a  library  Conimitte©,  to 
whose  oare  the  movement   will  be 
entrusted.     It  is  very  essential  that 
the  membera  of  this  oommittee  should  be  men  of  certain 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  who  are  willing  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  labour,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  light,  of  the  formation  of  a  library.     One  or  two 
of  these  gentlemen  should  be  deputed  to  visit  the  Free 
Libraries  in  some  of  the  large  centres,  and  so  gain  a 
practical  insight  into  their  working  and  management. 
Every  librarian  in  the  oountiy  worUi  the  name,  wotdd 
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only  be  too  glad  to  answer  questions  and  to  show  such 
visitors  over  the  premises  under  their  control. 

The  question  of  funds  is,  of  course,  the  all-important 
one,  and  if  the  provisional  committee  have  succeeded  in 
securing  a  handsome  list  of  promises  of  donations  on 
condition  that  the  Act  be  adopted,  all  the  better,  and 
this  will  be  found  an  immense  lever  in  bringing  the 
ratepayers  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Promises  for  such 
a  fund  as  this  become  infectious  and  either  in  the  form 
of  so  much  cash  or  so  many  books  they  aid  most 
materially  in  lubricating  the  movement.  The  names  of 
those  who  give  books  and  money  go  down  to  posterity 
in  the  history  of  the  library,  for  the  names  should  be 
published  in  the  first  report.  There  is  scarcely  any 
abject  which  could  be  made  to  so  powerfully  appeal  to 
the  benevolence  of  all  sections  of  society  as  this.  A 
church  or  a  chapel  appeals  to  a  section ;  the  Christian- 
izing of  coloured  races  appeals  to  a  section ;  but  a  Free 
Library  provides  the  charity  which  begins  at  home,  and 
which,  when  established,  is  for  all  classes  and  continues 
for  all  time.  The  spirit  of  emulation  thus  helps  and 
popularizes  the  movement.  These  appeals  are  rarely 
made  in  vain,  as  we  know  from  experience. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  rate  could  be  levied  the 
first  clear  quarter  after  the  town's  meeting,  and  if  com- 
mittees are  wise,  they  will  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  allow  this  rate  to  accumulate  for  a  time  before  they 
take  any  active  step  towards  securing  a  site  and  getting 
out  plans  for  a  building.  We  would  strongly  urge  this 
as  the  more  judicious  step  than  taking  immediate 
action  without  funds. 
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This  method  we  think  is  preferable  to  at  once 
borrowing  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Charity  Commissioners,  or  other  sources,  on  the  seouritj 
of  the  rates,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing 
such  loans  at  3^  per  cent. 

The  question  of  repayment  of  public  loans  for  Free 
Library  purposes  has  excited  considerable  interest  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  period  has  now  been  definitely 
settled,  and  it  is  thirty  years.  As  this  is  an  important 
point,  not  only  for  Free  Libraries  yet  to  be  established, 
but  for  existing  Free  Libraries,  some  extracts  of  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council  and  the  Treasury  on  this  sub- 
ject will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by  the 
Council,  the  committee  caused  to  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  a 
memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  praying  for 
their  lordship's  sanction  to  the  borrowing  by  the 
council  of  a  loan  of  £6,150,  for  the  following  purposes, 
viz.,  for  the  purchase  from  the  council  of  the  Midland 
Listitute  of  certain  portions  of  the  Institute  building, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Central  Free  Libraries,  £1,300; 
for  defraying  the  cost  to  the  Institute  of  the  alterations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  surrender  of  the  said  portions 
of  the  Institute  building,  also  of  the  cost  to  the  Free 
Libraries  of  making  the  necessary  alterations  to  divide 
the  libraries  from  tiie  Institute  building,  together  with 
the  cost  of  connecting  and  adapting  the  new  rooms  to 
the  purposes  of  the  library,  £1,500  ;  for  furnishing  the 
wing  of  the  Bef erence  Library,  temporarily  used  as  an 
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Art  Gulleiy,  with  chairs,  tables,  and  desks,  for  the  aooom- 
modation  of  readers,  £250 ;  together,  £3,050  ;.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Constitution  Hill  Library,  £400 ;  for 
providing  fittings,  furniture,  and  casts  for  the  School 
of  Art,  £2,700.  In  reply  to  this  application  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  the  Treasury  inquiring 
whether,  if  the  proposed  loan  of  £6,150,  under  the 
Free  Libraries'  Act  of  1885,  was  consented  to,  the 
Corporation  would  undertake  by  formal  resolution 
to  pay  it  as  follows,  viz.: — ^As  to  £1,300,  £1,500, 
and  £400,  in  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  borrowing  ; 
and  as  to  three  sums,  making  up  £2,950,  in  ten  years 
from  that  date.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  the  Town 
Clerk  repKed,  "  Your  letter  of  the  27th  August,  1885, 
has  been  laid  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  and  I  am  directed  to  inquire  under  what 
statute  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  the  Corporation  with  reference  to  the 
period  for  the  repayment  of  loans  imder  the  Free 
Libraries'  Act,  1855,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  Consolidation  Act,  1883. 
Hitherto  the  Corporation  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  application  for  the  loan  having  been 
passed  by  the  Coundl,  and  public  notice  given  of  the 
same,  and  no  objection  taken,  the  loan  would  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  leaving  the 
Coimcil  to  determine  the  period  for  repayment,  having 
due  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to 
be  appUed.  As  the  period  of  ten  years  appears  to  the 
Corporation  too  short  a  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
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sum  of  £2,500  for  providing  fittings  and  furniture  for 
the  School  of  Art,  and  £250  for  furnishing  the  new 
wing  of  the  Breference  Labraiy,  it  is  perhaps  desirable 
that  this  question  should  now  be  raised."  In  answer 
to  this  oommunication,  a  letter  was  received  from  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  said, 
"  I  am  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  their 
general  power  under  section  16  of  the  Act  18-19  Vic, 
cap.  70,  to  require  repayment  within  a  certain  period 
if  they  choose  to  attach  such  condition  to  their  sanction, 
remains  unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Birming- 
ham Local  Act.  The  effect  of  section  87  of  the  latter 
Act  is  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  raise  any  sum  they 
choose  for  Free  Library  purposes,  but  that  fact  does 
not  compel  the  Treasury  to  assent  to  whatever  period 
of  repayment  the  Corporation  may  desire  to  fix  in 
the  case  of  particular  loans.  The  Town  Clerk  is  correct 
in  stating  that  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the  Town 
Council  to  determine  the  period  for  repayment  of  Free 
Library  loans,  but  circumstances  have  brought  very 
forcibly  before  my  Lords  the  great  and  increasing 
pressure  of  local  taxation,  and  they  consider  it  to  be 
of  much  importance  to  assert  in  the  case  of  Free 
Library  loans  the  same  principle  as  that  suggested 
by  Parliament  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1882,  sec.  112,  viz.,  that  the  generation  which  incurs  the 
debt  should  also  pay  it  whenever  practicable.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  prescribes  thirty  years  as 
the  proper  period  of  repayment  of  loans  raised  under 
that  Act,  and  my  Lords  consider  that  Free  Library 
loans    generally    should    have   no    longer    currency. 
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With  regard  to  furniture  and  fixture^,  the  rule  my 
Lords  have  acted  on,  not  infrequently  in  oonneotion  with 
loans  under  various  Acts,  has  been  to  require  repay- 
ment in  ten  years,  as  it  is  manifest  that  a  loan  for  the 
acquisition  of  articles  liable  to  deterioration,  breakage, 
&c.,  should  not  have  an  equal  currency  with  loans  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  erection  of  substantial 
buildings.  If,  however,  the  fixtures  in  the  present  case 
are  of  a  solid  and  durable  character,  my  Lords  would 
not  refuse  an  extension  to  twenty  years  of  the  currency 
of  that  part  of  the  loan  which  represents  their  value." 
The  Town  Clerk  rejoined  with  a  communication  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  the  law,  enclosing  a 
memorandum  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and,  on  the  committee's  behalf,  stating  that,  on 
the  whole,  looking  to  the  permanent  character  of  the 
Midland  Institute  and  Free  Libraries  buildings,  he 
was  instructed  to  ask  that  the  sums  to  be  borrowed  for 
the  purposes  of  purchase  of  buildings  and  structural 
alterations,  may  be  extended  to  sixty  years,  while  the 
committee  were  willing  to  accept  a  period  of  twenty 
years  as  a  reasonable  period  for  the  very  substantial 
furniture  that  will  be  placed  in  the  libraries.  The 
following  is  the  memorandimi  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going letter: — "  Free  Libraries  Loan.  I  have  read 
the  Treasury  letter  of  the  28th  September,  and  I  think 
that  the  Corporation  ought  to  press,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  for  a  term  of  at  least  sixty  years,  for  such 
portions  of  the  loan  required  as  are  to  be  expended 
upon   works  of   a   permanent  character.      The    sum 
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inyolyed  is  not  large,  but  the  prinoiple  is  important. 
The  Treasury  state  that  circumstanoes.  have  brought 
forcibly  before  them  the  great  and  increasing  pressure 
of  local  taxation.  Capital  expenditure,  for  the  purposes 
of  Free  Libraries,  is  a  necessity  which  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid ;  and  the  very  way  to  make  that  expenditure 
burdensome  is  to  place  the  charges  in  respect  of  it 
upon  one  generation  only,  by  refusing  to  extend  the 
loan  over  a  term  of  years  commensurate  with  the  life 
of  the  works  which  it  represents.  The  principle  appli- 
cable to  loans  for  permanent  works  weus  admirably 
stated  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ghlen  Finlaison,  the  eminent 
actuary,  in  his  report  of  the  accounts  of  the  borough, 
dated  26th  May,  1875.  He  says:  *  Since  posterity 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  improvements,  it  appears  to 
me  that  those  who  have  brought  them  about  should  be 
charged  with  no  more  than  the  use  or  hire  of  the  means 
which  effected  the  desirable  result.  Under  the  present 
system  the  men  of  to-day  will  make  a  free  gift  to  the 
men  of  to-morrow.  Why  should  they  do  this  P  Let 
both  parties  share  the  burden  fairly.'  Applying  this 
principle  to  the  items  in  the  proposed  loan,  which  repre- 
sent permanent  structure,  it  would  clearly  be  unfair  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Treasury  that  the  term  of 
thirty  years,  laid  down  in  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  should  be  applied  to  portions  of  the  present  loan. 
In  point  of  fact.  Parliament  in  1883,  when  it  passed 
the  Birmingham  Consolidation  Act,  recognized  and 
asserted  the  contrary  principle;  for  it  extended  the 
period  for  the  repayment  of  the  Rubery  Hill  Asylum 
and  otiier  loans,  W  thirty  to  sixty^years,  0/  the 
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ground  that  the  struotures  and  works  upon  which  the 
loans  were  expended  would  serve  the  purposes  of  at 
least  two  generations.  Under  all  the  ciroumstances,  I 
am  clear  that  the  Treasury  should  be  pressed  to  extend 
the  term  for  portions  of  the  proposed  loan  to  sixty- 
years  ;  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  they  would  not 
be  indisposed  to  yield.  To  accept  their  present  ruling 
would  be  to  admit  their  right  to  determine  the  period 
of  the  loan ;  while,  to  contest  it,  would  be  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  Corporation  to,  at  any  rate,  a  voice  in  the 
matter."  The  reply  from  Mr.  Welby,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury,  further  contested  the  view  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  said :  "  It  is  of  course  open  to  Par- 
liament to  fix  any  term  of  years  that  may  seem  good 
for  the  repayment  of  loans  raised  by  mimicipal  cor- 
porations, and  to  extend  or  alter  existing  limits ;  but 
my  Lords  hold  that  where,  aa  in  the  Free  Libraries 
Act,  Parliament  has  not  seen  fit  to  specify  the  duration 
of  loans  raised  under  it,  but  has  expressly  subjected 
them  to  Treasury  approval,  they  have  been  invested 
with  a  discretionary  power  to  limit  the  ciuTency  of  such 
loans.  The  power  to  give  or  withhold  approval  implies 
the  power  to  attach  to  the  approval  any  conditions  that 
are  not  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  in  the  Act. 
The  enormous  growth  of  local  indebtedness  during 
recent  years,  has  led  my  Lords  to  consider  it  their  duty, 
wherever  practicable,  to  apply  to  Free  Library  loans 
the  same  limit  of  thirty  years  that  Parliament  has 
indicated  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  as  the 
maximum  currency  of  ordinary  loans  raised  by  such 
corporations  imder  Treasury  sanction,  even  though  they 
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may  be  for  the  pTirohase  of  laad,  or  erection  of  perma- 
nent  buildings.  As  pointed  out  in  the  statement  of  the 
ohainnanof  your  Financial  Committee,  such  a  limi- 
tation increases  the  immediate  burthen  of  capital 
expenditure,  but  for  that  very  reason  its  inevitable 
result  is  to  restrict  the  amount  of  that  expenditure. 
.  .  .  .  Expenditure  on  the  libraries  can  easily  be 
graduated  according  to  the  capacities  of  each  genera- 
tion ;  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  large  scheme 
of  expenditure  which  must  be  carried  out  at  once,  as  a 
whole,  if  at  all,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such  works  as 
water  supply  or  drainage.  My  Lords,  therefore,  can 
only  sanction  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £6,150  by  the 
Corporation  of  Birmingham,  imder  section  16  of  the 
Free  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1855,  18  and  19  Vic, 
cap.  70,  repayable  as  follows,  viz.,  £3,200,  for  purchase 
of  land  and  for  bufldings,  repayable  in  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  borrowing ;  £2,950,  for  furniture  and 
fittings  of  a  durable  kind,  repayable  in  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  borrowing." 

We  would  most  strenuously  urge  committees  not  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  building  and  adapt- 
ing it.  We  never  yet  saw  Free  Library  houses  in  an 
adapted  building  which  have  not  soon  become  incon- 
venient and  unsuitable.  This  is  a  matter  that  we 
cannot  press  too  closely  on  the  attention  of  committees. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  site  with  a  building  already 
upon  it,  the  bolder  step  of  pulling  the  building  down 
and  selling  or  using  the  material  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  prove  infinitely  the  wiser  method.  The  cost  of 
adapting  a  building  has,  in  some  cases,  been  proved  to 
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be  greater  than  would  have  been  the  outlay  had  an 
entirely  new  structure  been  erected. 

We  are  great  advocates  for  economy  in  public  ex- 
penditure, but  there  is  no  branch  of  our  social  system 
in  which  courageous  and  plenteous  expenditure  will 
more  repay  itself  to  the  town  or  district  than  in  that 
for  educational  purposes,  and  a  Free  Library  is,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  an  educational  institution. 
Sticklers  for  strict  economy  are  greatly  out  of  place  on 
a  Free  Library  Committee.  Be  determined  then,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  a  commodious  building  built 
expressly  for  the  purposes  of  a  Free  Library,  and  your 
townsmen  will,  if  they  oppose  such  a  scheme,  at  first  be 
led,  sooner  or  later,  to  see  that  this  has  been  the  wiser 
step.  Let  your  Free  Library  be  a  public  building 
doing  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  your  town,  and  upon 
which  your  ratepayers  can  look  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  site  should  be  central, 
and,  if  possible,  in  a  main  thoroughfare.  As  to  the 
cost,  that,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  size  and  style 
of  architecture.  We  have  seen  some  very  handsome 
buildings  erected  from  £2,000  to  £3,000,  and  others 
for  larger  districts  up  to  £6,000. 

Members  of  Town  Councils  know  that  it  is  politic  to 
give  the  work  of  designing  and  building  to  local  archi- 
tects and  builders  without  being  told,  and  in  both  cases 
it  must  be  thrown  open  to  competition. 

The  engravings  of  buildings  and  groimd  plans 
given  in  this  work  wiU  be  found  useful  in  this 
direction. 
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The  building  should  be  divided  into  at  least  three 
departments,  separated  from  each  other,  and  oomprising 
lending  library,  reference  library,  and  news-room, 
lavatories,  and,  if  possible,  there  should  be  a  separate 
room  for  ladies.  These,  if  possible,  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  so  placed  that  the  lending  library  and  the 
staff  shall  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  partitions  so 
arranged  that  perfect  supervision  of  all  the  departments 
could  be  kept  by  the  librarian. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  lighting  and 
heatiiig  of  the  building,  and,  where  possible,  a  house 
attaching  for  the  librarian  or  caretaker,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness in  case  of  fire. 

The  reading-rooms  should  be  made  cheerful  by  the 
presence  on  the  walls  of  maps,  engravings,  etc.,  and 
pieces  of  statuary  in  the  room.  It  is  wonderful  when 
gifts  of  this  nature  are  once  set  going,  how  much  can 
be  done  in  securing  gifts  for  a  use  such  as  this  from  the 
better-class  townsmen. 

A  ladies'  reading-room  is  indispensable,  and  we 
would  strongly  urge  on  all  committees  the  need  for 
boys'  reading-rooms.  Manchester  has  stepped  out 
nobly  in  this  way,  and  if  the  room  is  away  from  the 
general  reading-room,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  librarian,  there  could  not  be  any  reasonable  charge 
against  interruption.  Boys  would  vastiy  appreciate 
this  reading-room;  and  how  many  lads  would  be  kept 
irom  running  about  the  streets,  and  falling  into  all  sorts 
of  mischiefs  and  pernicious  influences,  if  they  had  a 
reading-room  to  which  they  could  resort  P 

Will  committees  of  existing  libraries,  and  libraries 
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yet  to  fee  formed,  allow  me  to  plead  with  them  tor  the 
boye  who  are  soon  to  he  ratepaying  townsmen  ?  Pro- 
vide them  with  a  good  supply  of  books  in  the  lending 
library,  and  give  them  a  oomiortahle  reading-room  for 
their  exclusive  use.  A  librarian  with  his  sympathies 
fresh  with  the  rising  generation  would  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  managing  them.  Boys  are  easily  managed 
with  those  who  know  how  to  adopt  wise  methods. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LIBRARY  FITTINGS,  FURNITURE, 
AND  APPLIANCES. 

UK  shelving  of  books  with  a  true 

regard  for  eooiunny  of  space,  is  a 

feature  to  be  kept  strictly  in  view ; 

and  further,  to  have  these  in  such 

order  that   the   librarian    and   his 

assistants  know  exactly  the   place 

for    every    book,   is    a   matter   of 

greater  importance  than  ike  general 

public  conceive. 

The  difference  between  Sabscription  libraries  and 

Free  libraries,  in  the  way  of  order  and  system,  is  very 

considerable,  and  the  former  cannot  compare  with  the 

latter  in  this  respect. 

The  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  libraries, 
may  very  fitly  take  the  first  place,  and  every  care  must 
be  exercised  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  systems.  The 
comfort  of  the  readers,  the  welfare  of  the  books,  and 
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the  usefulness  and  health  of  the  staff,  are  dependent 
upon  these  important  arrangements. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  and  controversy  has 
occurred  between  even  practical  authorities  upon  these 
matters.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  ventilation  is  to 
have  gratings  in  the  outside  walls  below  the  floors,  and 
other  gratings  in  the  floor  placed  so  as  not  to  be  near 
any  of  the  readers,  and  then  some  outlets  or  ventilating 
chimneys  placed  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible;  by  this 
arrangement  not  only  are  the  rooms  well  ventilated,  but 
the  floors  are  also  kept  dry  and  free  from  rot. 

Where  there  is  a  chimney,  a  gas  ventilation  is 
frequently  made  use  of;  but  this  is  expensive,  and  not 
in  our  opinion  so  good  as  the  other  method.  However, 
if  in  the  lighting  a  sunlight  be  used,  a  funnel  may  be 
carried  to  the  outside,  and  will  materially  aid 
in  the  ventilation  at  night  without  extra  ex- 
pense, when  it  is  most  required  owing  to  the  in- 
creased attendance. 

The  lighting  of  libraries  by  the  electric  light  is 
being  considered,  and  the  experiment  has  already  been 
made  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the  Picton  Beading- 
room,  Liverpool,  with  success ;  but  owing  to  the  expense 
and  the  many  improvements  that  are  likely  to  take  place 
in  this  system,  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  other 
libraries  yet.  But  it  will  doubtless  in  the  future  be  the 
method  generally  approved. 

There  are,  however,  many  good  burners  which 
greatly  improve  the  light  from  gas,  and  render  it  far 
less  injurious  than  the  old  burners.  There  are  the 
Sugg's  and  Bray's  burners,  the  albo  carbon,  which  can 
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be  named.  There  is  one  thing  we  would  strongly 
advise,  viz.,  the  placing  of  a  main  gas  tap  in  each 
department,  so  that  the  gas  can  be  easily  regulated  or 
turned  on  without  inconveniencing  the  readers. 

There  is  little  to  say  about  heating.  Ordinary  fire- 
places are  useless  in  large  institutions,  when  fifty  or 
sixty  persons  are  present  at  one  time,  as  the  first  who 
arrive  are  certain  to  monopolize  the  fire  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  great  majority.  By  the  hot  air  or  hot  water 
system  the  whole  of  the  room  is  equally  heated,  and 
there  is  no  smoke  or  dirt,  and  labour  and  fuel  are 
greatly  economized. 

We  now  come  to  library  furniture  and  fittings 
proper,  such  as  bookshelves,  newspaper  stands,  tables, 
chairs,  ladders,  indicators,  catalogue  frames,  etc. 

The  shelves  or  bookpresses  should,  if  possible,  be  in 
double  rows,  and  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  walls, 
or  up  the  centre  of  the  bookstore.  By  this  means  every 
press  may  be  made  to  hold  double  the  number  of  books 
that  can  be  placed  upon  those  that  are  against  the 
waUs;  they  are  also  freer  from  damp.  Their  height 
should  not  exceed  twelve  feet,  as  books  placed  at  a 
greater  height  than  this,  suffer  much  from  the  gas,  and 
the  labour  of  serving  out  books  or  replacing  them  is 
also  much  increased.  The  shelves  must,  of  course,  be 
easily  moveable  to  suit  the  various  sizes  of  books. 

The  bookshelves  should  have  rods  attached  to  them, 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  presses,  at  about 
seven  feet  from  the  groimd,  for  the  ladders  to  hook  on. 
These  rods  serve  two  good  purposes:  first,  they  prevent 
any  risk  of  the  ladders  falling  backwards;  secondly, 
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thej  prevent  the  ladders  from  injuring  or  displacing 
the  books. 

One  of  the  most  useful  appliances  that  any  cirou- 
lating  hhrary  can  possess  is  an  indicator,  and  we  eould 
not  do  better  thao  quote  the  late  Professor   Stanley 


Elliot's  Libkaey  Ihdica.iob. 


Jerons'  description  of  the  two  most  in  use,  viz., 
"Elliot's"  and  "  Cotgreave's,"  as  given  in  his  article 
entitled  "  Bationale  of  Free  Libraries,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made: — 
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"  Mr.  Elliot's  indicator  is  a  valuable  instrument,  for 
it  not  only  shows  at  a  glance  whether  any  book  is  in  or 
out,  but  it  also  affords  a  means  of  recording  mechanically 
the  names  of  borrowers,  so  as  almost  entirely  to  replace 
the  use  of  book-ledgers  or  other  written  records.  Mr. 
Elliot  is  librarian  at  the  Wolverhampton  Free  Library. 

"  The  indicator  (see  previous  page)  consists  of  upright 
•square  frames,  each  containing  a  thousand  small  shelves 
in  ten  vertical  divisions  of  one  himdred  shelves  each. 
The  two  faces  of  the  frames  are  identical,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  one  exposed  towards  the  public  is  covered 
with  plate  glass  so  as  to  prevent  meddling,  while  the 
librarians  have  access  to  the  inner  face.  Each  shelf  is 
numbered  on  both  faces  with  the  number  of  the  one  book 
which  it  represents.  When  a  borrower  takes  a  book  out 
he  hands  his  library  ticket  to  the  librarian,  who  writes 
upon  it  the  number  of  the  book  taken,  and  the  date  of 
borrowing,  and  then  places  it  on  the  shelf  corresponding 
to  the  book,  where  it  remains  until  the  book  is  returned. 
If  any  other  person  comes  intending  to  borrow  the  same 
book,  he  looks  at  the  indicator,  and  seeing  the  ticket  of 
the  borrower  lying  on  the  corresponding  shelf,  knows  at 
once  the  book  is  out.  It  is  also  possible  to  indicate,  by 
appropriate  marks  placed  on  the  shelves,  that  books  are 
at  the  binders,  withdrawn  from  circulation,  or  missing. 
An  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  searching  and  inquiring 
is  saved  by  this  simple  means." 

Efficient  as  Mr.  Elliot's  indicator  may  seem,  Mr. 
Cotgreave  (now  of  the  Wandsworth  Public  Library) 
has  succeeded  in  making  improvements  upon  it.  In  this 
indicator  (see  engraving  facing)  the  frames  and  shelves 
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ixe  much  the  same  as  in  Mr.  Slliot's,  hut  each  shelf 
heaTB  a  very  small  book  or  ledger  abouf;  three  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide,  this  attached  to  a  tin  sKde  bear- 
ing the  number  of  the  library  book  on  each  end,  but  in 


r 


different  colours.  When  a  borrower  applies  for  any 
book,  say  117  D,  the  librarian,  while  delivering  the  boot, 
takes  out  of  the  indicator  the  corresponding  slide  and 
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small  ledger,  records  in  spaces  therein  the  number  of  the 
borrower's  card  and  the  date  of  issue,  and  then  replaces 
the  slide  with  the  reverse  end  foremost  (i.e.,  towards  the 
public) ;  any  subsequent  applicant  will  then  see  by  the 
altered  colour  of  the  book-number  that  the  book  is  out. 
Mr.  Cotgreave  has  also  devised  a  simple  system  of  date 
marks,  which  will  show  in  which  week,  and,  if  required, 
on  what  day  in  each  week,  a  book  was  borrowed.     The 


chief  advantage  of  this  indicator  is  the  fact  that  it 
preserves  in  the  small  ledger  (see  engraving)  a  permanent 
record  of  the  use  of  eaoh  book.  There  are  various  inci- 
dental advantages  not  easily  ta  be  appreciated  except 
by  those  frequently  using  these  devices.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  make  mistakes  with  this 
indicator  by  misplacing  cards,  because  all  the  shelves 
are  full,  except  that  which  is  being  dealt  with.    The 
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nimibers  of  the  books,  again,  can  be  rearranged  if  re- 
quired, without  taking  the  framework  of  the  indicator  to 
pieces. 

There  should  be  some  long  counters,  if  possible;  but  if 
space  will  not  allow  of  this,  some  table  or  ledge  should 
be  provided  near  at  hand,  that  the  borrowers  could 
use  for  packing  up  their  books,  &c.  A  public  board 
catalogue  should  be  provided,  and  placed  as  near  the 
indicator  as  convenient,  so  that  the  borrowers  could 
refer  readily  from  the  catalogue  to  the  indicator,  to  see 
if  the  desired  books  were  in. 

Newspaper  stands,  in  the  centre  of  the  room  or 
against  the  wall,  should  be  placed  in  the  newsroom,  for, 
by  their  use,  twice  the  number  of  persons  are  enabled  to 
read  the  daily  papers,  who  could  do  so  if  all  the  papers 
were  laid  upon  the  tables. 

On  the  tables  should  be  placed  magazines  and  period- 
icals requiring  longer  perusal.  When  a  large  number 
of  periodicals  and  provincial  newspapers,  &c.,  are  taken, 
a  periodical  rack  will  be  found  usef^.  Mr.  Cotgreave  has 
invented  a  very  handy  rack  for  this  purpose,  and  other 
articles,  such  as  a  book-reacher,  &c. 

Several  librarians  have  altered  indicators  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
for  time-saving,  exactness,  and  simplicity,  indicators  are 
in  every  way  preferable  to  the  old  methods  of  entering 
in  books,  as  well  as  being  the  least  expensive  in  the 
end.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  have  an  indicator 
capable  of  such  adaptation. 

Covers  of  some  kind  are  desirable  for  such  papers  as 
lie  upon  the  tables,  and  solid  leather  ones,  though  dear 
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at  first,  are  cheapest  in  the  end.  Wood  coTers  are  used 
in  some  newsrooms,  but  they  make  much  uoise,  and 
split  if  allowed  to  fall  at  any  time  upon  the  floor. 

The  tables  should  not  be  too  large  and  heavy:  it  is 
preferable  to  have  two  small  tables  rather  than  one  large 
one.  They  should  he  so  constructed  that  their  supports 
or  underneath  framework  should  not  be  in  the  way  of 
those  who  sit  by  them.  The  choirs  should  he  light  and 
strong,  and  an  arrangement  for  holding  umbrellas  is 
useful.  A  ouned  iron  rod  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
a  hollow  plate  attached  to  the  bottom  rail,  to  catch  the 
water  from  dripping  umbrellas,  in  our  dripping  climate 
is  advisable. 


CHAPTER    X. 


SELECTION,  PURCHASE,  &  CLASSIFI 

CATION  OF  BOOKS. 


HIS  is  no  light  task  for  whoever  under- 
takes it,  and  it  should  be  deputed 
to  gentlemen  well  qualified  for  the 
work.  The  more  these  gentlemen 
forget  their  own  book  tastes  the 
better  ;  and  if  they  can  imagine 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
general  readers  of  a  Free  Library, 
with  their  varied  tastes,  their  selec- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  be  a  good  one. 

In  districts  where  new  libraries  are  being  formed,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  book  selection  committee  to  have 
a  number  of  catalogues  of  other  libraries,  and  be  guided 
largely  by  these.  Librarians  are  so  willing  for  the  fur- 
thering of  the  movement  to  send  their  catalogues  for 
this  purpose,   and  these  form  an  excellent  guide  by 

176 
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which  to  work.  Complete  sets  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  past  and  present  periods  are  in  all  cases  advisable, 
and  duplicates  of  the  works  of  the  best-known  novelists 
will  be  indispensable. 

Some  libraries  have  given  up  purchasing  the  flimsy 
three- volume  novels,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  all 
adopting  the  same  plan.  They  occupy  space  on  the 
shelves  which  could  better  be  given  to  more  readable, 
and  therefore  more  useful,  books.  Three- volume  novels 
are  becoming  very  much  out  of  fashion.  In  Free 
Libraries  where  there  is  a  large  supply  of  them  they 
may  help  to  swell  the  statistics  of  issues,  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  healthy  condition  of  things. 

Catalogues  from  all  the  prominent  publishers  should 
be  obtained,  and  the  books  suitable  carefully  and  ju- 
diciously marked. 

The  supply  of  books  for  young  readers  should  be 
kept  strictly  in  view.  On  this  question  of  "Libraries 
for  the  Young,"  Mr.  Briscoe,  the  librarian  at  the  Free 
Library,  Nottingham,  says : — "  Even  at  the  age  of  7 
and  8  boys  and  girls  are  now  able  to  read  with  great 
facility,  and  the  love  of  reading  should  be  fostered  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  afford  both  recreation  and 
knowledge.  In  some  rate-supported  leading  libraries 
juvenile  sections  had  been  formed,  but,  except  at  Not- 
tingham, no  special  rules  had  been  framed  for  the 
regulation  of  juvenile  borrowers.  He  considered  it 
highly  desirable  that  children's  libraries  should,  where 
practicable,  be  located  in  rooms  to  themselves,  but  if 
possible  in  the  same  building,  where  they  could  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  principal  librarian.    A 
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children's  library  for  a  large  town  should  consist  of  at 
least  two  thousand  volumes,  and  if  all  were  purchased 
the  cost  would  be  from  £200  to  £250.  The  children's 
library  at  Nottingham  was  established  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  who  presented  £500 
for  the  purpose,  £300  of  which  had  been  expended,  and 
the  remainder  would  probably  be  utilized  in  an  extensive 
borough.  In  selecting  books  for  such  a  library — first, 
they  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying  ages  of  children; 
secondly,  there  should  be  great  variety;  thirdly,  no 
books  should  be  admitted  unless  known  to  be  of  a 
perfectly  imobjectionable  character,  and  free  from  the 
goody-goodiness  which  disgusted  the  children  of  our 
day;  fourthly,  the  books  should  be  attractive  in  style, 
well  illustrated,  and  not  printed  in  smaller  type  than 
long  primer." 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books.  There  is 
much  complaint  if  these  are  not  obtained  through  local 
booksellers;  and  where  a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  from 
published  prices  can  be  obtained,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
trade  to  local  booksellers.  The  purchase  of  second-hand 
books  should  be  largely  followed.  There  are  now  so 
many  well-known  second-hand  booksellers  throughout 
the  country  that  almost  anything  of  a  purchasable 
nature  in  the  way  of  books  can  be  obtained  from  them, 
and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  can  be  made 
to  go  farther  than  buying  new  books  all  round.  A 
discount  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  catalogues  of  most  second-hand  booksellers  for 
quantities ;  and  for  new  books,  through  some  wholesale 
London  and  provincial  booksellers,  a  little  additional 
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discount  to  the  25  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  for  large 
supplies. 

The  subject  of  classification  and  cataloguing  is  a  very 
vexed  one  among  librarians,  and  it  is  scarcely  within 
my  province  to  discuss  it  fully  here.  Every  librarian 
has  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  follows  usually 
the  method  to  which  he  has  been  most  accustomed  in 
the  Ubraries  where  he  has  previously  been  engaged. 

At  the  Plymouth  Conference,  Mr.  Archer,  librarian 
of  the  National  Library,  Ireland,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Bemarks  on  Classification."  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  which  were  derived  from  the  dictionary- 
formed  catalogue  and  classes,  forming  but  one  con- 
tinuous uninterrupted  alphabet,  which  would  constitute 
the  most  facile  and  simple  form  to  consult  that  could  be 
devised,  and  as  easily  understood  as  looking  out  a  word 
in  the  dictionary,  and  employed  in  just  the  same  way. 
In  the  process  and  the  compilation  of  such  a  catalogue, 
as  one  by  one  the  works  passed  through  a  librarian's 
hands,  of  course  the  first  step  was  to  write  the  ordinary 
slip  for  the  primary  or  full  author's  entry,  giving,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  the  size  and  imprint,  and  likewise 
when  necessary,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  case  of 
collective  works,  giving  contents.  The  next  process  was 
to  refer  the  work  to  its  class  or  subject  heading.  In 
this  the  great  essential  guiding  principle  to  be  followed 
— ^and  that  with  scrupulous  rigidity  and  unswerving 
constancy,  with  unbending  adherence  to  the  dictum 
"  like  case,  like  rule" — ^^vas  to  enter  the  work,  as  briefly 
as  was  compatible  with  precision,  under  that  subject 
heading  which  was  the  very  narrowest  in  scope,  or  most 
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specific  that  would  contain  it,  with  reference  thence  to 
the  full  author's  entry.  The  whole  catalogue  should 
likewise  be  pervaded  by  a  number  of  chains  or  sequences 
of  references  from  each  of  the  primary  or  most  compre- 
hensive subjects.  There  should  also  be  cross  references 
from  all  synonymous  names  of  subjects  such  as  might 
likely  strike  any  inquirer  as  to  the  name  or  heading 
which  in  the  catalogue  was  adopted  as  the  standard 
one.  Subject  headings  should,  also  embrace  the  names 
of  persons.  Thus,  works  by  and  about  any  given 
writer  were  found  simply  by  turning  up  his  name  in 
the  general  alphabet.  Form  headings  were  also  with 
advantage  to  be  introduced.  Thus  each  of  the  various 
subject  or  class  entries,  whatever  be  its  scope,  told  at  a 
glance  how  many  and  what  books,  if  any,  falling  in 
and  embraced  thereunder  had  been  added  to  the  library 
during  the  period  over  which  the  catalogue  extended, 
be  it  the  catalogue  of  a  whole  library  or  only  a  sup- 
plemental one  covering  a  limited  period.  As  most 
visitors  came  to  look  within  a  given  scope  of  inquiry, 
the  advantages  of  this  system  in  saving  time  and 
trouble  must  be  very  great.  By  this  means  the  inquirer 
might  arrive  by  a  single  effort  at  something  applicable 
to  his  needs,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  The  day  had 
gone  by  when  libraries  were  regarded  as  accumulations 
of  books  merely  for  the  learned  few,  who,  indeed,  pro- 
bably needed  no  guide  to  their  own  specialties.  Now 
libraries  were  rightly  looked  upon  rather  as  repositories 
of  instruction  for  the  inquiring  masses,  and  no  adjunct 
could  better  promote  and  aid  in  meeting  their  wants 
than  a  dictionary  catalogue. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Bailey,  resident  librarian  to  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chinirgioal  Society  of  London,  had  sent 
a  paper  "  On  Classification  for  Scientific  and  Medical 
Libraries,"  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Thomas, 
the  honorary  secretary.  Mr.  Bailey  wrote  that  he  con- 
sidered it  impossible  that  the  classification  that  would 
suit  a  general  library  could  be  adapted  to  a  special 
library  such  as  his.  In  the  latter  case  he  did  not  think 
any  elaborate  system  of  classification,  either  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  catalogue,  at  all  desirable.  Indeed, 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  Kay 
had  pointed  out  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that,  as 
regards  the  classification  of  literature,  he  had  before 
him  114  different  schemes.  He  (Mr.  Bailey)  did  not 
mean  that  books  should  be  placed  higgledy-piggledy 
on  the  bookshelves.  His  objection  was  to  the  attempt 
to  do  on  the  shelves  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pro- 
perly made  index  catalogue.  The  difficulty  in  his  case 
was  that  the  boundary  line  between  certain  divisions  of 
science  was  not  so  sharp  and  definite  as  it  was  formerly, 
owing  to  the  approaches  to  each  other  that  the  different 
sciences  had  made  during  the  last  few  years.  An 
instance  of  this  was  in  Mr.  Dewey's  system  (good  for 
the  general  library),  which  placed  mineralogy  as  a 
sub-heading  to  chemistry,  whereas  every  good  book  on 
geology  treated  also  of  mineralogy.  Mr.  Bailey  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  no  amount  of  shelf  classi- 
fication could  overcome  the  difficulty  of  periodical  lite- 
rature, and  stated  that  the  very  best  catalogue  he  had 
ever  used  was  that  of  the  Surgeon- General's  Library 
at  Washington,  in  which  aU  the  leading  information 
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on  any  subject  (including  that  in  periodical  literature) 
is  under  its  own  particular  head. 

Mr.  John  Brownhill's  paper  on  "  Science  and  Art : 
a  Theory  of  Classification,"  was  also  read  by  the  hon. 
secretary.  Mr.  Brownhill  advocated  main  divisions, 
such  as,  under  "  Science,"  the  following — Theology, 
Moral  Science,  the  Physical  Sciences,  with  subdivisions 
to  each  ;  under  "  Art"  —  Literature,  Painting,  and 
Music,  also  with  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Madeley  (Warrington),  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said  that,  although  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Archer  in  his 
general  advocacy  of  classification  on  the  alphabetical 
system,  yet  there  were  one  or  two  disadvantages  of  the 
system  which  ought  to  be  known  so  as  to  be  guarded 
against.  He  had  foimd  from  experience,  strange  as  it 
might  sound,  that  there  were  many  persons  who  did 
not  know,  until  they  were  shown,  how  to  find  a  name 
even  in  an  alphabetical  list.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
students,  but  of  public  libraries.  He  found  that  a  great 
many  persons  preferred  to  go  through  a  page  or  two 
of  a  catalogue  to  going  through  an  alphabetical  list, 
and  would  even  linger  about  the  shelves  and  hunt  for 
a  book,  and  go  away  unsuccessful,  to  poring  over  a 
catalogue. 

Mr.  Herbert  Mees  (London)  said  that  the  question 
of  cataloguing,  whether  it  should  be  by  alphabetical 
index  or  by  classification,  must  depend  upon  the  wants 
of  particular  libraries.  He  did  not  think  that  with 
the  great  growth  of  public  libraries  it  was  possible 
to  amalgamate  the  two  systems.  They  must  be  kept 
separate.     A  catalogue  that  would  suit  students  would 
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not  suit  the  pubKc  generally.  The  former  wanted 
books  on  particular  subjects,  and  knew  the  author 
for  which  they  wanted  to  look,  but  the  public  reader 
generally  required  a  book  that  would  interest  him, 
tind  about  which  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his 
mind.  To  ascertain  the  extent,  each  library  should 
have  its  own  system  of  cataloguing.  Mr.  H.  E.  Tedder 
(Athenaeum  Club  Library,  London)  said  that  every  one 
knew  his  alphabet,  and  the  alphabetical  system  was  the 
simplest  and  best.  He  strongly  favoured  the  index 
system,  and  the  adaptation  of  special  lists  on  subjects 
such  as  was  done  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Mr.  3?rowde  (Barrow-in-Furness)  said  his  experience 
was  that  the  best  plan  was  a  classification  of  the  sub- 
jects, an  alphabetical  list  of  the  authors'  names,  with 
the  titles  of  their  books,  and  a  good  system  of  cross 
references.  He  also  thought  it  well  to  index  the  con- 
tents of  mag«Lzines.  In  the  former  catalogues  of  his 
own  library  this  was  not  done,  and  then  the  magazines 
were  not  read,  but  now  that  there  was  a  catalogue  they 
were  widely  read. 

Mr.  Robert  Harrison  (London  Library)  also  main- 
tained that  the  catalogue  that  would  suit  one  library 
would  not  suit  another  class.  In  some  cases,  too,  titles 
were  misleading,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Euskin's  books, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  indicate  what  the  book  was 
about.  He  did  not  see  that  there  could  be  a  very  great 
diflSlculty  in  such  a  classification  as  would  show,  for 
instance,  all  the  library  contained  about  a  "  cat"  or  a 
"  sparrow"  by  a  reference  under  those  headings  to  the 
general  catalogue.     Then  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue 
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should  be  a  classified  list  of  authors,  which  grouped 
almost  all  the  authors  on  any  particular  subject.  That 
was  the  way  the  catalogue  was  arranged  in  the  London 
Library. 

Mr.  Mullins  (Birmingham  Free  Libraries)  said  that 
he  did  not  think  the  two  systems  should  be  looked 
upon  as  rival  systems,  but  that  both  should  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  adopted.  The  alphabet,  ^/!^s  classifica- 
tion, plus  common  sense,  was  the  best  system.  Mr. 
Knapman  (librarian  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society) 
said  that  after  ten  years'  trial  of  Mr.  Melville  Dewey's 
system,  he  had  little  fault  to  find  with  it.  He  did  not 
find  any  very  great  difficulty  in  placing  upon  his 
shelves  the  books  in  classified  order  according  to 
Dewey.  He  would  give  an  example.  "Mineralogy" 
was  placed  between  "Chemistry"  and  "Geology," 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted  was  its  proper 
place.  Mr.  Plant  also  advocated  the  classifying  of 
books  on  the  shelves  or  presses,  and  said  they  had 
found  it  very  convenient  at  his  library. 

As  the  doctors  have  differed  so  very  much  on  this 
subject  of  classification  and  cataloguing,  the  various 
opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  methods  now  prevailing. 


OHAPTEE    XI. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  FREE 
LIBRARIES. 

I  the  management  of  a  Library  there 
are    two    bodies    concerned:     first, 
the    committee   or    commissioners ; 
secondly,  the  librarian  and  his  staff. 
As  soon  as  a  site  is  procured,  and 
the  lihrarj'  building  commenced,  the 
committee  cannot  do  better  than  at 
once  look  out  and  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  good  practical  librarian,  and 
no  salary  within  their  power  should  be  begrudged,  for 
upon  him  depends  the  future  succesa  or  failure  of  the 
library. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  ignore  or 
under-estimate  the  influence  or  work  of  the  committee, 
but  it  must  be  plain  to  any  one  that  the  committee  of 
gentlemen  formed  to  cany  out  the  formation  of  any 
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new  library,  will  practically  have  little  or  no  idea  of 
the  work  they  have  before  them.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  for  their  own  credit,  and  for  the 
success  of  the  institution,  that  they  should  at  any 
cost  secure  the  services  of  a  man  whose  long  experience 
and  reputation  prove  him  to  be  master  of  every  detail 
of  the  work  that  has  to  be  carried  through.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  they  have  acted  on  this  principle,  and 
have  obtained  a  competent  man,  it  follows,  or  ought  to 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  committee 
should  place  every  confidence  in  him,  and  give  him 
every  power  and  authority,  to  enable  him  to  succeed 
in  the  arduous  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  there  have,  however,  been 
committees  who  have,  as  it  were,  somewhat  against 
their  will,  brought  themselves  to  the  starting  point  of 
obtaining  a  good  librarian,  but  having  proceeded  so  far 
upon  his  appointment,  they  have  at  once  made  all  haste 
to  recoup  themselves  for  their  enterprise,  by  throwing 
every  obstacle  they  could  in  his  way,  arguing  against 
and  objecting  to  every  suggestion  which  he  has  made, 
and  in  fact  acting  as  though  they  had  appointed  him 
unwillingly  and  wished  his  efforts  to  fail,  so  that  they 
could  point  out  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  course 
and  appoint  some  inexperienced  person  who  would 
have  obeyed  the  instructions  given  him,  however  im- 
practicable. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  say  that  such  cases  are  rare, 
for  on  most  committees  the  majority  are  gentlemen  and 
men   of    business   capabilities,   who   can  appreciate  a 
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good  librarian  when  they  get  one,  which  they  show  by 
placing  full  confidence  in  him,  and  treating  him  as  a 
gentleman,  and  not  as  some  junior  olerf  in  a  warehouse, 
requiring  continually  to  be  watched  and  checked. 

It  is  in  the  end  much  more  economical  to  pay  a  good 
salary  to  a  competent  and  experienced  librarian,  than  a 
poor  salary  to  an  inefficient  man.  One  of  the  former 
class  will  very  often  save  his  committee  pounds  in  the 
course  of  a  year  in  knowing  how  to  buy  books  and 
papers  to  advantage. 

They  act  with  him  as  they  do  with  any  person  em- 
ployed in  their  own  business.  They  do  not  estimate  him 
according  to  the  religious  persuasion  he  belongs  to,  or 
because  he  is  a  Freemason  or  belongs  to  some  political 
party,  but,  like  men  of  common  sense  and  honesty, 
having  engaged  him  as  a  librarian,  they  value  him 
accordingly,  and  are  quick  to  observe  the  ability  and 
fidelity  he  displays  in  that  office,  and  the  success  and 
popularity  which  the  library  attains  through  his  efforts. 

The  number  of  assistimts  will  be  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  the  library,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  assistants  are  librarians  in  embryo. 

Bepairing  books  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  as  well  as  placing 
books  back  on  their  proper  shelves.  Several  committees, 
however,  now  employ  a  practical  bookbinder  for  re- 
binding  and  repairs,  and  have  found  this  a  good 
and  economical  method. 


V 


OHAPTEE  XII. 

WHAT   PRIVATE    MUNIFICENCE    HAS 
DONE    FOR    FREE    LIBRARIES. 

/iTE   mimifioenoe  has   done    much 
>r    this    movement.     The    Brown 
ibrary  in  Liverpool  will  ever  re- 
tain as  a  standing  monument  of  a 
oble  bequest.     During   the    year 
ist  closed,  and  the  years  immedi- 
tely  preceding,  there    have   loeen 
ther  examples  of  an  equally  pro- 
.^uent  charaoter  of  worthy  muni- 
fioence  in  this  direction.     The  Edward  Pease  libraiy 
at  DarHngton,  the  Nicholson  Free  Library  at  Leek, 
the  Brunner  Free  Library  at  Northwioh,  the  Harris 
Free  Library  and  Museum  at  Preston,  and  others  to 
which  we  shall  refer. 

In   what  manner  can   the   wealthy   better  employ 
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their  wealth  than  thisP  A  Free  Library  with  its 
wealth  of  books  lives  for  ever,  and  we  would  commend 
this  way  of  perpetuating  a  name  by  a  similar  plan, 
and  so  bestowing  on  generations  unborn  priceless 
blessings.  There  are  hundreds  of  successful  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  who  have  in  their  power  the 
means  to  benefit  their  town,  and  the  example  of  Mr. 
Edward  Pease,  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  Nicholson,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.,  should  find  others  to  emulate 
so  noble  an  effort. 

As  the  last  occasion  of  a  Free  Public  Library  bearing 
the  name  of  its  donor,  we  will  refer  to  the  Edward 
Pease  Free  Library  at  Darlington,  opened  on  October 
23rd,  1886.  The  event  was  made  a  public  one,  pltices 
of  business  and  shops  being  generally  closed  in  recog- 
nition of  the  event.  Unfortunately  the  day  was  wet, 
but  it  cleared  up  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony.  Unpro- 
pitious  weather  did  not  prevent  a  large  assemblage  to 
witness  the  procession  from  the  Town  HaU  at  mid-day, 
to  Crown  Street,  to  formally  open  the  Library ;  nor  yet 
was  there  any  lack  of  crowds,  which  had  to  be  kept 
back  by  barricades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Free 
Library  itself,  8,000  to  10,000  people  being  present. 
The  subject  of  a  Free  Library  had  been  for  a  con- 
Biderable  period  mooted  in  Darlington.  Li  1870  a 
vote  of  the  ratepayers  showed  a  preponderance  against 
it  of  those  who  chose  to  record  their  votes.  Mr. 
Edward  Pease  took  great  interest  in  the  question,  and 
in  everything  relating  to  educational  matters  in  his 
native  town,  and  left  by  his  will — ^his  death  occurring 
five  years  since — £10,000   for  the  education  of  the 
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poorer  classes  of  the  borough,  mentioning  a  Free 
Library,  scholarships  for  elementary  schools,  or  such 
similtup  objects  as  his  trustees,  Sir  Joseph  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Pease,  might  think  fit.  Sir  Joseph  Pease 
offered,  through  the  DarKngton  Town  Council,  to  build 
and  furnish  a  Free  Library,  and  also  giv^  a  site  for  the 
same  in  Crown  Street,  a  central  position  in  the  town,  if 
the  inhabitants  adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act.  A 
considerable  majority  declared  for  the  Act. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  George 
Grordon  Hoskins,  F.E.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington,  and 
carried  out  imder  his  personal  supervision.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Renaissance,  and  is  very  refined. 
The  structural  materials  employed  have  been  red 
pressed  bricks,  from  Gfrosmont,  near  Whitby;  red 
stone,  partly  from  Dufton  Quarries,  Westmoreland,  and 
partly  from  Newbiggin  Quarry,  near  Carlisle ;  and 
pitch-pine  timber.  The  west  elevation  (Crown  Street) 
has  a  frontage  of  about  106  feet,  and  the  north  eleva- 
tion (East  Street)  of  about  92  feet.  The  main  entrance 
is  at  the  junction  of  these  two  elevations,  at  the  north- 
west angle,  and  is  made  conspicuous  by  a  handsome 
gable,  which  cuts  off  and  thus  destroys  the  severity  of  a 
right  angle,  this  object  being  further  attained  by  a 
well-proportioned  porch,  in  the  stone  tympanum  of 
which  is  some  heraldic  carving  of  a  very  chaste  cha- 
racter, representing  the  borough  arms,  with  its  motto, 
"  Floreat  Industria,"  and  the  arms  of  the  Pease  family, 
with  its  motto,  "  Pax  et  spes."  On  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  is  displayed  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  above  it 
her  wise  bird,  the  owl,  with  its  right  claw  upon  an  open 
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volume.  Entering  by  this  porch,  we  pass  through 
swing  doors,  glazed  with  stained  glass,  into  a  hand- 
some oval«planned  vestibule,  and  from  thence  into 
what  may  be  termed  the  public  lobby,  which  gives 
direct  access  to  the  various  rooms  comprising  the 
building.  The  general  effect  hero  is  very  striking; 
the  large  area  of  marble  mosaic  pavement,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  a  white  marble  bust  of  the  late  donor 
on  a  black  marble  pedestal,  on  which  is  cast  a  soft, 
mellow,  and  steady  light  from  the  large  octagonal 
ceiling  light,  filled  in  with  painted  glass,  on  which 
are  skilfully  represented  sacred  subjects,  literature, 
chemistry,  building,  engineering,  navigation,  painting, 
and  music.  The  bust  previously  alluded  to  is  the  work 
of  a  clever  Darlington  sculptor,  Mr.  Frank  Priestman, 
and  considering  he  has  had  to  obtain  the  portraiture 
by  the  aid  of  photographs  only,  he  is  to  be  highly 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  his  artistic  labours.  An 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  reads  as  follows : — "  This 
Public  Library  was  erected  out  of  monies  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Edward  Pease,  Esq.,  of 
Qreencroft  West,  in  this  town,  and  of  Bewdley,  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  for  the  convenience,  enjoyment, 
and  mental  improvement  of  the  burgesses  and  other 
inhabitants  of  this  his  native  place.  The  comer-stone 
was  laid  on  Wednesday,  June  14th,  1884.  The 
Library  was  opened  to  the  public  with  10,500  volumes, 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  day  of  October,  1885.  This  bust 
was  erected  by  volimtary  subscriptions."  Before  leav- 
ing the  lobby  we  must  notice  the  large  screen  which 
divides  the  lobby  from  the  Lending  Library.     On  the 
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tympanum  of  this  screen,  the  whole  of  which  is  filled 
in  with  painted  glass,  is  a  very  beautiful  group  of  three 
figures,  a  fine  conception  of  the  architect,  and  most 
satisfactorily  carried  out  from  his  drawings  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  figures 
in  this  group  are  treated  as  statuary.  In  the  centre  is 
a  female  figure  illustrative  of  "  Progress."  On  her 
right  is  a  male  figure,  in  whose  right  hand  appears  the 
old  wool  comb,  whilst  his  left  arm  rests  upon  three 
fleeces.  On  the  left  of  the  central  figure  is  another 
male  figure,  exhibiting  a  model  of  No.  1  engine,  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  compasses.  These 
male  figures  are  at  once  recognized  as  representing  two 
early  industries  of  Darlington.  They  are  well  posed, 
and  the  central  figure  is  dignified,  and  very  artistically 
treated.  The  liending  Library  measures  about  57  feet 
by  29  feet.  This  is  admirably  lighted  from  the  roof, 
which  is  partly  open  timbered,  and  from  the  tie-beams 
of  which  are  suspended  ten  effectively  designed  double 
gas  pendants.  The  librarian's  desk  is  immediately  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  and  by  a  careful  arrangement  of 
glass-panelled  doors,  the  librarian  or  his  assistant  is 
enabled  to  see  every  person  who  enters,  not  only  the 
lobby,  but  those  going  into  the  reading-rooms  and  the 
Reference  Library.  Running  south  from  one  side  of 
the  librarian's  desk  to  a  length  of  43  feet,  and  from 
the  other  side  of  his  desk  running  east  for  about 
12  feet,  are  the  indicators  for  24,000  volumes,  which 
enables  borrowers  to  ascertain  at  a  glance,  without 
troubling  the  librarian,  whether  or  not  the  books  are 
"in"  or  "out."     The  remainder  of  the  furniture  in 
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this  room  consists  of  specially  designed  bookcases,  &c., 
capable  of  holding  32,000  volumes.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  capital  order,  utilizing  the  floor  space  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  general  reading-room,  a  fine 
apartment,  measures  51  feet  by  29  feet,  and  is 
otherwise  well  proportioned  and  admirably  treated 
as  regards  its  structural  and  artistic  details.  It  has 
a  very  fine-cored  ceiling  springing  from  a  moulded 
cornice  and  enriched  frieze ;  from  the  cornice  spring 
moulded  and  enriched  ribs,  which  divide  the  core  into 
panels  and  extend  along  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
ceiling,  dividing  it  also  into  large  panels  or  lights, 
which  are  filled  in  with  stained  and  painted  glass 
subjects,  illustrating  literature,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, astronomy,  and  chemistry.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  windows  in  this  room  are  also  filled  in  with 
painted  glass  illustrating  different  foliage,  and  is 
intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  blinds.  The 
furniture  here  commands  special  attention.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  six  newspaper  stands,  9  feet  long, 
and  five  reading  tables,  12  feet  long  by  3^  feet 
wide.  Umbrella  holders  are  fixed  at  the  end  of  each 
newspaper  stand,  and  the  same  occur  between  the 
reading  tables.  The  whole  of  this  furniture  has  been 
specially  designed  by  the  architect.  The  chairs  in  this 
room  are  armed  and  capacious,  with  a  comfortable 
inclination  for  the  backs.  The  artificial  lighting  is 
accomplished  by  two  six-light  pendants  from  the  cored 
ceiling,  double  brackets  to  each  newspaper  stand,  and  a 
separate  bracket  to  each  table.  The  reference  library 
measures  36  feet  by  29  feet.     It  has  a  good  front 
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north  light,  also  a  top  light,  and  is  treated  structurally 
and  artificially  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general 
reading-room,  but  the  style  of  furnishing  is  different. 
It  consists  of  two  handsome  glazed  bookcases,  each 
16  feet  long,  and  capable  of  holding  3,000  volumes; 
two  reading  tables,  14  feet  long  by  3  feet  9  inches 
wide;  and  a  number  of  chairs  of  the  same  design  as 
those  in  the  general  reading-room.  The  next  feature 
which  claims  attention  is  a  ladies'  reading-room,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  ladies,  with  every  convenience  in 
the  way  of  lavatory  arrangements.  This  room  is  the  first 
on  the  right  on  entering  the  public  lobby,  and  is  well 
lighted  by  two  large  windows,  looking  west  (Crown 
Street).  The  furniture  consists  chiefly  of  two  tastefully 
designed  bookcases,  to  hold  the  various  magazines,  and 
capable  of  pontaining  about  420  volumes;  a  table 
8  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  and  Dr.  Eoth's  chairs,  with 
movable  back  pads.  The  room  is  artificially  lighted  by 
a  double  pendant  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  reading 
brackets  from  the  chimney  breast.  In  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  north  as  this  room  occupies  on  the  west, 
there  is  a  committee  or  "  writing  "  room.  The  general 
arrangements  in  this  room  are  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  same  as  those  in  the  ladies*  room,  differing  only  as 
regards  a  few  points  of  detail.  Two  bookcases — one  to 
contain  175  volumes,  and  the  other  fitted  up  to  contain 
official  documents,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

A  public  procession  from  the  Corporate  Buildings, 
which  included  the  police,  the  fire  brigade,  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Darlington,  the  magistrates  and 
representatives  of  other  public  bodies,  was  formed  soon 
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after  twelve  o'clock,  and  went  by  way  of  the  Market- 
place, Northgate,  to  the  Free  Library.  Barricades  had 
been  erected,  inside  of  which  a  platform  had  been  laid 
down  to  accommodate  those  in  the  procession  and  a 
large  number  of  ladies  who  had  assembled.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Lord  and  Lady  Lymington,  Sir 
Joseph  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  and  Lady  Pease,  Sir  H, 
Havelock-Allan  and  Lady  Havelock-Allan,  Mr.  A. 
Pease,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Fry,  M.P.,  Mr.  I.  Wilson,  M.P., 
Mr.  D.  Dale,  Mr.  WiLson-Todd,  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  Mr. 
H.  F.  Pease,  Mr.  A.  Backhouse ;  the  Mayors  of 
Hartlepool,  Middlesbrough,  and  Stockton;  the  Town 
Clerks  of  the  same  places,  &c. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  Free  Library, 
the  formal  proceedings  were  opened  by  prayer  from 
the  Vicar  of  Darlington. 

Sir  Joseph  Pease  then  stepped  forward,  and  amid 
cheers,  remarked  that  the  duty  he  had  to  fulfil  was  a 
simple  one,  but  which  at  the  same  time  induced  feelings 
in  his  heart  which  rendered  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
discharge  it.  With  his  brother,  Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  they 
had  great  pleasure  in  discharging  the  duty  laid  upon 
them  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  who  as  a 
young  man  had  worked  amongst  the  working-men 
in  this  town,  and  who  desired  to  raise  higher  in  the 
scale  of  social  and  inteUectual  standing  the  men  and 
women  amongst  whom  he  was  bom.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  handing  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  in 
the  presence  of  the  daughter  (Lady  Lymington)  of  his 
deceased  brother,  the  conveyance  of  the  land  and 
buildings. 
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The  Mayor  of  Darlington  having  received  the  deed, 
duly  acknowledged  the  same,  and  remarked  upon  the 
good  qualities  of  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  and  welcomed  to 
the  town  his  daughter,  Lady  Lymington,  to  whom  he 
then  formally  presented  a  silver  key  with  which  to 
open  the  building,  amidst  cheers. 

Lady  Lymington  took  the  key,  and  having  expressed 
her  acknowledgments,  opened  the  building.  Lady 
Lymington,  amidst  loud  cheering,  then  remarked— 
Mr.  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
believe  that  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
here  to-day,  and  to  declare  this  building  opened.  It 
was,  as  you  know,  bequeathed  to  you  by  my  dear 
father,  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  trustees,  my  imcles, 
have  fulfilled  his  bequest  entirely  as  he  would  have 
wished.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  declaring  the 
building  opened. 

Mr.  F.  Steavenson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Free 
Library  Committee,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady 
Lymington,  which  Mr.  Hoskins  seconded,  and  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation  amidst  loud  cheering. 

Lord  Lymington  replied  on  behalf  of  Lady  Lyming- 
ton, thanking  the  great  gathering  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  received  his  wife,  who  would  always 
look  back  upon  this  day  with  the  deepest  interest. 
There  were  moments  in  our  lives  when  impressions 
were  left  so  powerful  and  so  clear  that  years 
could  not  weaken  or  obliterate  them,  and  such  would 
be  this  occasion.  Their  thoughts  were  naturally  drawn 
towards  one  with  whom  were  associated  his  wife's 
tenderest  recollections  in  the  past — one  whom,  as  Sir 
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Joseph  Pease  had  said,  had  offered  to  them  an  example, 
a  great  example,  of  a  great  and  good  life — one  whose 
presence  he  might  say  was  still  felt,  who,  he  might  almost 
say,  was  still  among  them,  and  speaking  in  their  midst, 
through  the  benefits  of  the  great  institution  they  were 
called  upon  that  day  to  commemorate.  His  Lordship 
then  at  some  length  referred  to  the  value  of  books  as 
educators  in  comparison  with  the  more  ephemeral 
literature,  and  the  less  matured  thought  given  in  news- 
papers, and  instanced  the  effects  of  the  works  of 
Bousseau  in  bringing  about  the  French  Revolution,  and 
of  Cardinal  Newman  on  the  new  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment. He  dwelt  upon  the  writings  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Cowper,  and  their  influence,  and  in  conclu- 
sion said  he  should  never  forget  his  first  introduction  to 
the  people  of  Darlington. 

The  Borough  of  Preston  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  £105,000,  by  a  deceased  townsman,  Mr. 
Harris,  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  Eef erence  Library, 
Art  Q-allery,  Museum,  &c.,  which  is  to  bear  the  donor's 
name,  and  at  this  date  (autimm,  1885)  the  building,  of 
which  we  give  a  sketch,  is  about  half  finished. 

The  able  librarian  of  the  existing  Free  Library, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bramwell,  says  that  "  from  the  opening  of 
the  present  lending  library  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  a  perfect  success,  and  the  library  has  been  made 
use  of  by  all  classes.'' 

In  September,  1882,  the  foimdation-stone  of  the 
Harris  Free  Library  and  Museum  was  laid  by  the  Earl 
of  Lathom. 

The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Alderman  James 
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Hibbert,  who  was  commissioiied  by  the  Harris  Trustees 
to  visit  several  bmldings  of  a  similar  character  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  the  result  of  Mr. 
Hibbert's  visit  and  report  being  that  he  was  appointed 
the  architect  to  prepare  the  designs. 

The  building  is  of  the  Greek  Ionic  order,  and  has  four 
distinct  frontages,  being  completely  isolated  from  the 
buildings  around  it.  The  principal  elevation  is  on  the 
west  side,  overlooking  the  market-place,  and  almost  at 
right  angles  with  the  north  frontage  of  the  Town  Hall. 
The  height  of  the  frontage  to  the  parapet  and  the  apex 
of  the  portico  is  80  ft.,  and  the  extreme  height  to  the 
top  of  the  central  lantern,  112  ft.  The  portico  consists 
of  six  massive  fluted  columns,  with  bold  capitals.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  bold  overhanging  cornice,  and  the 
tympanum  is  filled  in  with  a  group  of  figures  represent- 
ing Minerva  surrounded  by  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  The  frontage  is  130  ft.  The  bases  of  the  columns  of 
the  portico  and  its  floor  level  are  about  10  ft.  above  the 
street  level,  and  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  under 
the  portico  by  flights  of  steps  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  Immediately  under  the  tympanum  of  the  portico 
is  the  carved  inscription  in  large  characters, — "To 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art."  The  eastern  elevation  of 
the  building  faces  Lancaster  Road,  a  fine  thoroughfare 
about  60  ft.  in  width,  leading  out  of  Church  Street,  the 
principal  street  in  the  town.  It  is  uniform  in  length 
with  the  Market-place  frontage.  The  north  and  south 
frontages  are  each  170  ft.  in  length,  and  will  face  two 
new  streets,  each  50  ft.  in  width,  which  are  about  to  be 
constructed  in  connection  with  certain  town  improve- 
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ments  intended  to  be  caxried  out  simultaneously  with 
the  erection  of  the  Free  Library  buildings. 

The  collection  of  models  connected  with  the  industrial 
arts  will  be  placed  on  the  ground-floor  portion  of  the 
central  hall,  with  the  object  of  bringing  them  imder  the 
daily  observation  of  visitors  passing  to  and  from  the 
lending  department  and  the  adjacent  reading-room  and 
news-room.  The  news-room  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
reading-room  on  the  north  side,  are  each  29  ft.  by  55  ft. ; 
one  of  the  lending  libraries  is  50  ft.  square,  and  the 
other  55  ft.  by  29  ft.  The  central  hall  is  54  ft.  square, 
and  is  continued,  by  the  staircase,  on  all  the  floors,  being 
lighted  by  the  lantern  immediately  over  a  central  well. 
The  principal  floor  contains  the  reference  libraries,  on 
each  side  of  the  central  hall.  They  are  each  30  ft.  in 
width,  and  120  ft.  in  length.  The  central  hall  portion  * 
of  the  principal  floor  will  be  set  apart  as  a  museum  of 
casts  and  reproductions  from  the  antique.  On  the  prin- 
cipalfloor  there  is  also  a  conversation-room,  and  a  room  for 
chess  and  draughts.  The  whole  of  the  upper  floor  will 
be  devoted  to  museum  and  flne  art  purposes.  The 
museum  galleries  are  arranged  roimd  three  sides  of  the 
central  hall  and  staircase,  one  side  being  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts,  the  corresponding  side  to  natural  history  and 
physics,  and  the  remaining  side  between  these  to  the 
department  of  general  archaeology,  ceramics,  and  the 
finer  kinds  of  industrial  art,  and  illustrations  of 
ethnology. 

Adopting  the  statement  of  the  architect,  for  the  flne 
art  galleries  time  will  be  required  to  form  a  permanent 
collection  that  can  be  considered  equal  to  the  objects  in 
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view ;  but  meanwhile  much  may  be  done  in  utilizing 
them  for  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  living  artists  and 
of  loan  collections.  The  pecuniary  means,  however, 
immediately  at  command  would  purchase,  for  instance, 
such  examples  as  a  complete  series  of  the  publications  of 
the  Arundel  Society,  consisting  of  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions, in  chromolithography  and  engraving,  of  paintings 
in  fresco  by  the  old  Italian  and  Q-erman  masters,  which 
might  be  framed  and  plficed  in  the  galleries.  An 
historical  collection  of  engravings  and  etchings  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  various  schools  and  masters  would 
equally  be  attainable.  Autotypes,  also,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  famous  paintings  in  the  great  European  galleries,  and 
characteristic  works  like  the  "  Liber  Studiorum "  of 
Turner,  are  now  procurable.  Illustrative  examples 
such  as  these,  though  not  costly,  are  of  greater  interest, 
and  certainly  of  higher  value  in  educating  the  public 
taste  than  those  mediocre  specimens  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  which  form  the  greater  part  of  our  annual 
exhibitions.  Modem  pictures,  that  is,  those  of  living 
artists,  can  only  be  very  sparingly  bought  with  the  en- 
dowment fimd,  and  even  those  only  need  be  purchased 
which  exhibit  the  best  elements  of  the  school  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  central  hall  and  staircase  are  proposed  to  be  de- 
voted principally  to  works  of  sculpture  after  the  antique 
and  later  schools,  and  may  be  rendered,  in  a  degree, 
somewhat  unique  in  a  provincial  town.  The  friezes  and 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens,  and  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicur- 
ius  at  Phigaleia  in  Arcadia,  may  not  only  be  among  the 
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models  presented  of  the  best  Gfxeek  art,  but  can  be 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  permanent  architectonic 
decoration  of  these  parts  of  the  interior.  Some  of  the 
finest  works  of  Gfxeek  and  Ghraeco-Roman  statuary,  as 
well  as  of ^the  later  masters,  in  f ac-simile  reproductions, 
may  be  purchased  out  of  the  funds  immediately  available. 

The  Architect  justly  observes — "  The  character  of 
the  design  is  academical,  conceivably  the  most  appro- 
priate. Influenced  by  studies  of  Ionian  art,  its  chief 
features  are  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  plan,  truthful- 
ness of  expression,  and,  in  execution,  refinement  of 
detail.  In  the  plastic  arts,  as  in  literature  and  geome- 
trical science,  the  Hellenic  race  has  reached  the  highest 
standard.  If  Ghreek  architecture  is  to  be  retained  in 
practical  service,  it  is  requisite,  when  opportunity 
affords,  to  present  new  combinations  of  its  forms.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  library  and  museum, — ^a  repository  of 
knowledge,  of  examples  of  the  arts,  and  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  sciences, — ^its  suitableness  will  be 
admitted.  There  are  fashions  in  architecture,  as  in 
most  artistic  productions  of  the  time.  A  structure, 
however,  that  is  fit  for  its  uses,  subserves  its  distinctive 
fimctions,  and  is  in  harmony  of  expression  with  the 
nature  and  quality  of  those  functions,  stands  above  the 
fluctuations  of  ephemeral  taste.  Such,  in  this  instance, 
is  the  object  to  be  sought  and  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
the  building  is  concerned, — ^the  production  of  a  work  of 
permanent  value,  an  example  of  memorial  art." 

The  Nicholson  Institute  at  Leek  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1884,  and  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  the 
furnishing  and  stocking  of  it  with  books,  pictures,  &o., 
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cost  its  donor  about  £30,000.  Mr.  Nicholson  died  in 
August,  1885,  leaving  behind  a  record  of  public  useful- 
ness and  a  stainless  private  life.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  built,  furnished,  and  endowed  that  institution,  was 
forcibly,  though  modestly,  set  forth  in  some  remarks 
which  the  foimder  made  at  the  opening  banquet.  He 
said — "  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  struggle  in  life  ; 
I  have  known  what  privation  is;  but  I  have  always 
recognized  one  grand  fact,  viz.,  that  we  ought  not  only 
to  think  of  ourselves,  but  to  regard  others,  and  I 
never  knew  a  time  when  out  of  the  smallest  income 
I  possessed  I  could  not  afford  something  for  some- 
body else." 

Mr.  J.  Barran,  M.P.,  said  he  had  been  a  close  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  donor  of  this  institution  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  he  therefore  knew  something  of 
the  inner  workings  of  his  mind.  On  many  occasions 
during  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  made  known  to  him 
his  desire  to  do  something  of  a  substantial  character  for 
the  promotion  of  education  at  Leek.  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  not  only  a  rich  man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  he  was  a  rich  man  because  he  had  a  large 
heart,  and  because  he  was  anxious  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-men.  He  looked  upon  a 
Free  Library  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  import- 
ant things  a  town  could  have.  In  Leeds  they  raised 
£5,000  a  year  by  a  Id.  rate,  and  no  money  was  raised  so 
freely,  or  spent  so  profitably.  The  Nicholson  Institute 
should  not  depend  upon  one  source  alone.  There  ought 
to  be  many  willing  contributions  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
town,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  those  who  had 
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the  welfare  of  the  town  at  heart  and  the  advancement  of 
that  glorious  institution. 

The  Institute  is  a  large  and  handsome  building,  the 
central  domed  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  It 
contains  picture  galleries,  a  school  of  art,  museum,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  lending  library,  &c.  The  latter  contains 
some  6,000  volumes,  including  many  of  the  standard 
works  of  English  and  foreign  literature.  The  selection 
of  these  volumes  rested  mainly  with  Mr.  J.  0.  Nicholson, 
who  has  displayed  a  wise  catholicity  in  his  choice,  and 
a  great  consideration  for  the  varied  requirements  of 
those  who  will  use  them.  The  news-room,  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  library,  is  25  by  40  feet, 
and  the  reference  reading-room  is  25  by  50  feet. 
The  picture  gallery  is  a  handsome  apartment,  present- 
ing a  wall  space  of  about  6,500  feet.  The  school  of  art 
occupies  the  lower  ground  floor,  and  comprises  an 
elementary  school  and  advanced  room,  an  antique 
and  life  room,  with  head  master's  offices  and  stores. 
The  whole  forms  an  imposing  pile  of  buildings,  and  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  bom  at  Luddenden  Foot,  near 
Halifax,  and  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  draper  and 
silk  mercer  at  Bradford,  where  his  business  ability  and 
perseverance  soon  won  the  confidence  of  his  employer ; 
he  was  speedily  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 
In  those  days  he  commenced  the  study  of  politics  by  a 
course  of  reading  in  time  stolen  from  sleep,  and  became 
identified  with  the  Liberal  school  of  thought.  When 
he  left  Bradford  he  went  to  Huddersfield,  and  thence 
to  Leek,  in  1837,  where  he  represented  Messrs.  J.  & 
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J.  Brough  &  Co.,  silk  manufaoturers.  For  many 
years  he  bore  the  burden  of  travelling  when  it  was 
perhaps  a  more  difficult  task  than  now.  Through  long 
years  no  one  "  on  the  road "  was  better  known,  and 
many  a  commercial  room  was  enlivened  by  his  warm 
discussion  of  the  current  political  and  social  subjects. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leek  he  interested  himself  in 
the  formation  of  a  mechanics'  institution,  and  in  co- 
operation with  others  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
present  useful  association  launched  into  existence.  His 
commercial  enterprise  speedily  resulted  in  the  steady 
increase  of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  to  which  he  was  soon  admitted  as  partner.  Brough, 
Nicholson,  &  Co.  shortly  became  one  of  the  first 
houses  of  the  kingdom  in  the  silk  manufacture,  and 
their  mills  and  warehouses  employ  some  hundreds  of 
hands.  Mr.  Nicholson's  success,  too,  was  of  a  most  un- 
selfish  character,  for  whenever  principles  a,nd  objects 
appealing  to  his  sense  of  right  required  assistance,  his 
substance  was  freely  devoted  to  their  service.  In 
political  organization  the  North  Staffordshire  Liberal 
Association,  the  Leek  Liberal  Club,  and  more  recently 
the  Leek  District  Liberal  ABSociation,  can  bear  witness 
to  this  ;  in  church  work,  the  Leek  Congregational 
Church,  the  Independent  Churches  of  North  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  can  testify  to  his  liberality  ;  and  beyond  other 
phases  of  public  bounty  the  town  of  Leek  knows  some- 
what his  private  generosity. 

The  library  is  not  yet  under  the    Free    Library 
Acts,   and  the   expenses  are   paid  by  the  family  of 
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the  founder.     It  is  free  to  all  living  -within  a  radius 
of  six  milea 


The  iate  Mr.  Joshua  Nicholson. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  building  from 
the  Leek  Times,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Miliar,  tbe 
editor,  for  the  use  of  the  engravings  : — 

"The  site  of  the  Institution  is  a  very  central  one  in 
Stookwell  Street,  facing  south  to  Market  Street,  where  an 
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imposing  and  effective  view  of  the  grand  entrance,  with 
its  lofty  domed  tower,  is  obtained.  This  view  is  diver- 
sified by  one  of  the  ancient  houses  of  Leek,  stone-built 
and  '  ivy-clad,  with  many  blinking  windows,  row  on 
row,'  which,  by  the  removal  of  a  neighbouring  modem 
building,  it  has  fortunately  been  found  practicable  to 
retain  in  the  foreground.  With  its  quaint  garden  of 
sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  it  imparts  a  charming  old- 
world  flavour  to  the  whole  scene,  and  contributes  very 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  tout  ensemble.  Between 
this  venerable  monument  of  domestic  art  and  the  new 
building  a  spacious  quadrangle  intervenes,  and  gives 
sanctuary  to  the  student  from  the  din  and  bustle  of  the 
street ;  while  the  many  waving  leaves  of  trees  and 
shrubs  refresh  the  eye  and  welcome  the  coming  or 
speed  the  parting  guest.  The  entrance  to  the  quad- 
rangle is  sentinelled  by  a  pair  of  massive  stone  gate 
piers,  connected  by  a  curved  wrought  iron  screen  and 
wide  folding  gates  with  pilasters  carrying  lanterns. 

"  The  style  of  the  buildings  is  a  somewhat  severe  form 
of  classic  Renaissance,  and  the  materials  used  are  thin 
hard-flred  local  bricks  with  black  joints,  dressings  of  red 
Eoche  and  mottled  Alton  stone,  and  Broseley  tiled  roofs. 
All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  faintly  tinted  antique 
glass  in  lead  quarries. 

"  The  leading  feature  of  the  front  is  the  tower,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet  from  the  street. 
This  has  the  spacious  principal  entrance  doorcase  at  its 
base,  supporting  inthe  same  composition  the  great  staircase 
window  with  pedimented  crown  with  carved  urns,  and 
large  elliptical  lights  in  each  face  of  the  upper  stage. 
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The  domed  roof  and  lantern  are  covered  with  sheet 
copper,  which  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubt  assume  the 
green  paten  which  strikes  one  so  picturesquely  in  the 
old  Dutch  and  other  Continental  towns. 

"  The  other  extremity  of  the  front  is  occupied  by  a 
large  gable,  some  70  feet  in  height,  with  curved  pedi- 
ment. At  the  foot  of  this  gable  is  the  large  bay 
window  of  the  committee  room,  forming  an  ppen-air 
balcony  for  the  annual  cleaning  of  pictures,  &c. ;  it  is 
flanked  by  two  dwarf  turrets  (containing  small  stairs 
and  lift)  terminated  by  stone  domes  with  acorn  finials. 

"  The  facade  between  the  gable  and  the  tower  has  a 
stone  balustrading  with  urns,  and  contains  a  large 
window  lighting  the  hall.  The  fanlights  of  this 
window  contain  the  efiigies  of  four  eminent  men,  repre- 
senting the  four  last  centuries,  carved  in  high  relief  in 
stone  from  models  by  Mr.  Stephen  Webb.  Tennyson 
stands  for  literature  and  the  19th  century ;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  for  art  and  the  18th ;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for 
science  and  the  17th ;  while  Shakespeare  for  the  15th 
century  may  be  said  to  reflect  humanity  in  toto.  Above 
these  '  animated  busts '  a  carved  scroll,  supported  by 
griffins,  carries  these  words  of  John  Milton's  Areopag- 
itica — 'A  good  booke  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.' 

"Internally  the  building  consists  of  three  floors,  the 
central  one  elevated  some  nine  feet  above  the  street. 
On  this  floor  the  various  reading-rooms,  &c.,  are  located, 
and  the  floor  beneath  it  contains  the  school  of  art,  &c., 
and  that  above  the  museum,  picture  galleries,  &c. 
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"  The  reference  reading-room  is  25  feet  wide  by 
50  feet  long.  It  is  fiunished  with  massive  oak  tables, 
each  15  feet  long  and  3J  feet  wide,  reminiscent  of  the 
old  Jacobean  banqueting  tables.  The  chairs  through- 
out are  Q-oldsmith  high-backed  spindled  chairs,  stained 
olive  green,  combining  comfort  and  congruity  with 
their  surroundings.  Easels  for  the  more  costly  and 
unwieldly  books  of  reference  stand  upon  the  tables, 
and  a  handsome  reader's  desk,  for  filling  up  application 
forms,  stands  near  the  entrance.  The  bronze  inkstands, 
copper  coalscuttles,  &c.,  are  all  specially  made,  and 
bear  the  monogram  of  the  institution. 

"  To  the  south  of  the  reference  reading-room  is  the 
committee  room,  or  council  room  of  the  institution, 
about  20  feet  by  27  feet,  including  a  large  oriel  window 
beyond  a  wide  spanning  arch.  A  private  entrance 
from  Mr.  Nicholson's  grounds  on  the  west  side  is 
obtained  through  this  room,  and  ascends  by  a  spiral 
stair  to  the  picture  galjleries  above.  Midway  up  the 
stair,  a  comprehensive  view  is  obtained  from  a  balcony 
through  the  glazed  screens  of  the  library  and  the 
reading  and  other  rooms  of  the  ground  floor. 

"  Prom  the  hall  ascends  a  spacious  stone  staircase  to 
the  first  floor.  Its  ceiling  is  placed  at  about  60  feet 
high,  above  the  large  elliptical  windows  in  the  upper 
stage  of  the  tower,  affording  upon  occasion  considerable 
wall-space  for  an  overflow  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

"  The  staircase  terminates  in  a  roomy  landing  with 
ribbed  ceiling,  divided  by  a  handsome  open  wood 
screen  from  a  chamber  set  apart  for  cloak-room  and 
office. 
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"  Straight  before  us  (and  just  over  the  news-room 
below)  is  the  museum,  a  chamber  56  feet  in  length  by 
25  feet  wide ;  from  its  oriel  window  one  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  distant  Eoches  and  the  road  to 
Buxton,  and  it  is  moreover  fitted  up  with  an  inviting 
lounge. 

"  Otherwise  the  first  floor  is  entirely  lighted  by 
clerestories,  or  vertical  side  lights  high  up  with  a  solid 
ceiling  intervening  between  them :  the  effect  of  which 
is  certainly,  for  comfort  and  substantiality,  to  be 
infinitely  preferred  to  the  flat  glass  shed  roofs  now  so 
largely  adopted  in  picture  galleries.  The  height  of  the 
large  rooms  is  33  feet,  and  this  enables  the  windows  to 
be  kept  high  enough  from  the  floor  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  '  glitter '  from  refracted  light  upon  tho 
pictures.  The  gas-lighting,  which  is  by  continuous- 
jets,  is  similarly  arranged ;  and  in  a  way  that  it  lights 
the  gallery  by  night  at  about  the  same  angle  as  the 
daylight  enters. 

"  The  woodwork  of  the  roofs  is  entirely  concealed,, 
the  principals  being  treated  as  plastered  arches  to  cor- 
respond with  the  various  cornices,  &c. ;  and  the  conse- 
quent mass  of  white  reflects  a  softened  light  downwards- 
upon  the  pictures.  Two  cabinet  picture  galleries 
intervene  between  the  museum  and  landing  and  the 
large  picture  gallery.  They  are  each  about  16  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  communicate  by  glazed  screens  with  the 
upper  stage  of  the  library,  now  utilized  as  a  small 
water  colour  gallery,  not  being  required  at  present  for 
book-shelves.  The  large  picture  gallery  is  25  feet  by 
66  feet  and  is  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  platform  for 
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chamber  ooncerts  or  lectures,  for  which  chairs  can  be 
brought  up  from  the  stores  in  the  basement  by  mean 
of  a  lift,  and  arranged  on  the  parqtiet. 

"  The  area  of  the  floor  space  on  the  first  floor  is  about 
4,000  feet ;  and  of  the  wall  space  for  picture  hanging 
about  6,500  feet. 

"  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  against  fire.  The 
floors  throughout  are  of  iron  and  concrete,  paved  solidly 
with  thick  wood  blocks  laid  herring-bone  wise  in 
bitumen ;  and  on  each  floor  are  hydrants  with  leather 
buckets  and  branch  pipes  and  hose  slung  on  rings  and 
chains  ready  for  immediate  connection. 

"  The  ventilation  has  had  special  attention.  Fresh 
air  supplies  abound ;  and  the  over-heated  and  vitiated 
air  is  drawn  off  from  each  room  at  a  high  level,  and 
conducted  by  shafts  to  a  large  flue  in  which  the  air  is 
artiflciaJly  rarefied.  This  flue  discharges  from  the 
louvred  lantern  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  gas  lights 
exposed  in  the  library  proper  have  the  products  of 
combustion  carried  off  immediately  into  the  outer  air. 
The  wanning  throughout  is  by  the  low  pressure  system 
of  hot  water,  whereby  a  constant  and  genial  heat  is 
fiecured. 

"  The  school  of  art  occupies  the  lower  ground  floor 
at  the  north  side  of  the  buildings,  and  comprises  an 
elementary  school,  25  feet  by  37  feet,  an  advanced  room, 
20  feet  by  32  feet,  and  an  antique  and  life  room,  25 
feet  by  25  feet,  with  head  master's  office  and  stores, 
entrance  vestibule,  males'  and  females'  cloaks  and  lava- 
tories, &c.  These  rooms  have  been  very  tastefully  and 
completely  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  the  Leek 
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School  of  Art;  and  are  well  appointed  in  valuable 
casts  and  copies  from  South  Kensington,  &c.  The 
head  master  is  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kean,  late  head  master 
of  the  York  School  of  Art.  Q-ood  sloping  north  lights 
are  secured  in  the  principal  rooms ;  and  at  night  venti- 
lated sunlights  are  used. 

"  On  entering  the  groimd  floor  of  the  building,  we 
And  ourselves  in  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  giving  access 
to  the  various  apartments.  Passing  behind  a  screen 
which  encloses  a  kind  of  fold  for  applicants  at  the 
hospitable  hatch  of  the  lending  library,  we  get  a  good 
view  of  the  library  itself.  This  room  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  edifice,  and  is  20  feet  wide  by  40  feet 
long.  It  extends  clear  through  two  stories  to  a  height 
of  50  feet,  and  is  well  lighted  from  above  by  a  large 
octagonal  glazed  lantern.  It  has  also  a  north  window 
on  the  lower  story,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  are 
lofty  glazed  openings  in  the  alleys  between  the  book- 
eases,  giving  an  airy  effect,  and  displaying  the  contents 
of  the  Ubrary  to  the  adjoining  reading-rooms.  In 
height,  the  library  is  divided  by  open  iron-grated  floors 
into  stages  not  exceeding  eight  feet  apart ;  so  that  the 
attendants  can  reach  any  book  from  the  floor,  or  a  low 
stool,  without  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  ladders. 
The  public  have  no  immediate  access  to  this  depart- 
ment, so  that  displacement  and  confusion  of  the  volumes 
is  impossible.  Book  presses  are  provided  at  present  for 
some  12,000  volumes,  and  6,000  are  already  placed 
upon  the  shelves,  numbered  and  catalogued  in  a  manner 
which  is  simply  perfect  by  the  indefatigable  librarian, 
Mr.   William  HalL      The  library  accommodation    is 
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capable  of  being  ultimately  extended  with  fittings  to 
bold  altogether  some  26,000  volumes. 

"  The  library  floor  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  rest 
of  the  groimd  floor  to  give  the  attendants  a  better 
oversight  of  the  reading-rooms,  &e.,  except  the  portion 
used  as  the  librarian's  study.  A  basement  of  the 
library  is  available  for  the  storing  of  newspaper  files, 
patent  specifications,  blue  books,  &c. ;  and  as  a  work- 
shop for  bookbinding  repairs,  &c.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  library  is  the  news-room,  25  feet  by  40  feet, 
with  newspaper  wall-stands  on  the  side  and  end,  and 
tables  for  magazines  in  the  centre  of  the  room." 

As  there  is  often  much  doubt  and  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing up  bye-laws  for  such  as  the  Nicholson  Institute,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  give  those  in  force  at  Leek  a  place 
here : — 

"  Lending  Library. 

"The  library  shall  be  open  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Leek  and  the  surrounding  district  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles,  free  of  charge,  every  day  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m., 
and  from  5  to  9  p.m.,  except  Thursday,  Simday, 
Christmas  Day,  Q-ood  Friday,  and  the  1st  to  the  14th  of 
August  in  each  year,  both  days  inclusive,  and  except 
such  other  days  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  notified. 
The  library  shall  be  open  on  Thursdays  from  10  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.,  except  the  first  and  second  Thursdays  of  August 
in  each  year. 

"  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  book  from  the 
library  without  first  obtaining  a  borrower's  ticket, 
which  ticket  shall  not  be  transferable. 
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"Every  person  desirous  of  obtaining  a  borrower's 
ticket  shall  fill  up  and  sign  a  form  of  application  for  the 
same,  and  shall  obtain  a  Leek  ratepayer  to  become 
surety  for  him,  and  such  ratepayer  will  be  required  to 
sign  a  guarantee  form. 

"  The  same  ratepayer  shall  not  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  surety  for  more  than  three  different  borrowers 
without  the  special  sanction  of  the  librarian. 

"  When  the  name  of  a  person  desiring  to  be  enrolled 
as  a  borrower  is  duly  entered  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  the  borrower  will  receive  a  ticket,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  from  time  to  time  will  entitle  him 
(subject  to  these  bye-laws)  to  borrow  books  for  the  term 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  said  ticket ;  but 
no  borrower  shall  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
book  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time,  except  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  librarian.  Works  of  fiction  in 
two  or  more  volumes  shall  be  treated  as  one  book. 

"  No  person  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  eligible 
to  borrow  books  except  by  the  librarian's  special  per- 
mission. 

"  Borrowers  leaving  the  town  or  ceasing  to  use  the 
library  must  return  their  tickets  to  the  librarian  in  order 
that  such  tickets  may  be  cancelled,  otherwise  such 
borrowers  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  books  taken 
out  in  their  names. 

"  Every  borrower  must  on  demand  produce  his  ticket 
each  time  that  he  makes  application  for  a  book,  and 
lx)rrowers  are  cautioned  against  losing  their  tickets,  as 
they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  books  that  may  be 
issued  in  their  names.     Tickets  that  are  lost  can  only 
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be  replaced  at  the  expiration  of  one  week's  written 
notioe  to  the  librarian,  and  on  the  payment  of  sixpence. 
In  the  interim  the  issue  of  books  to  the  borrower  shall 
be  suspended. 

"  Beference  Library  and  Eeading-room. 

"The  reference  library  and  reading-room  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge,  from  10  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.  on  such  days  as  the  lending  library  may  be 
open. 

"  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  book  without 
first  properly  filling  up  and  signing  a  reader's  ticket 
(forms  of  which  may  be  f oimd  on  the  desk),  and  such 
signature  shall  be  taken  and  considered  to  be  an  assent 
to  these  bye-laws  and  regulations. 

"  Persons  under  16  years  of  age  will  not  be  admitted 
to  the  reference  library  and  reading-room,  except  by  the 
librarian's  special  permission. 

"  No  reader  shaU  remove  from  the  reading-room  any 
book,  map,  manuscript,  magazine,  or  other  article 
belonging  thereto. 

"  No  reader  shall  be  allowed  to  trace  any  plate  or  en- 
graving, and  in  making  extracts,  special  care  must  be 
observed  in  the  use  of  pencils,  &c.,  so  that  works  may 
be  in  no  way  injured. 

"News-room. 

"  The  news-room  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  free  of 
charge,  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  such  days  as  the 
lending  library  may  be  open. 
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''Newspapers  and  magazines  shall  not  be  removed 
from  the  desks  and  tables  upon  which  they  are  placed, 
except  by  the  librarian  or  his  assistants. 

"  No  reader  shall  retain  possession  of  a  paper  or  maga- 
zine more  than  fifteen  minutes  after  receiving  an 
intimation  from  another  person  that  he  wishes  to  read 
the  same. 

"Persons  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  news-room. 

"Museum  and  Art  Galleries. 

"The  museimi  and  art  galleries  shall  be  open  from 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on  such  days  as  the  library  may  be 
open,  and  with  such  charges  for  admission  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  notified. 

"  Sticks,  umbrellas,  or  parcels  cannot  be  admitted,  but 
may  be  left  in  the  cloak-room. 

"Visitors  shall  not  touch  the  specimens,  except  with 
the  special  permission  and  in  the  presence  of  the. 
curator." 

The  Brunner  Free  Library,  at  Northwich,  was  opened 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Westminster,  on  July  21st, 
1885,  with  great  ceremony.  Prom  the  local  papers  we 
extract  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  movement  for  providing  the  town  of  Northwich 
with  a  Public  Library  dates  from  1880.  In  February 
of  that  year  a  requisition,  signed  by  seventeen  rate- 
payers, was  presented  to  Mr.  Neumann,  then  chairman 
of  the  Board,  asking  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the 
ratepayers  to  determine  whether  the  Acts  should  be 
adopted.     The  meeting  was  duly  held  in  the   DrilJ 
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Hall  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Neumann  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  especially  of 
non-ratepayers.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  somewhat 
lively  character.  Mr.  Weston  moved,  and  Mr.  Ward 
seconded,  a  motion  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Act,  but 
the  chairman,  having  taken  the  vote  of  the  meeting, 
declared  it  lost,  and  no  poll  was  demanded.  The  matter 
remained  in  abeyance  tiU  June,  1882,  the  next  step 
being  the  receipt  by  Mr.  Q-eorge  Slater,  then  chairman 
of  the  Local  Board,  of  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Brunner :— "  Winnington  Old  Hall,  June  27th,  1882. 
My  dear  Mr.  Slater, — I  recently  had  the  pleasm^e  of 
hearing  from  you,  in  conversation,  that  you  were  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  a  project  which  is  and 
has  long  been  very  near  my  heart.  I  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  for  the 
town  of  Northwich.  It  is  in  accordance  with  your 
kind  request  that  I  now  address  you  on  the  subject, 
and  I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  opportunity 
you  have  afforded  me  of  putting  my  project  before 
the  representatives  of  the  iohabitants  of  oui*  good  old 
town.  The  result  of  the  town's  meeting,  which  was 
held  now  a  considerable  time  ago,  sincerely  to  be 
regretted  as  it  was,  convinced  me  that  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  advisable  to  proceed  in  a  more  tentative 
manner.  I  now,  therefore,  have  the  pleasure  to  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  you  move  that  a  committee  of  the  Board 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  and  so  report  to 
the  Board  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  that  it 
be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  ask  for  the  kind 
co-operation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Weaver  Navigation 
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and  of  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce.  My  idea  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  committee  would  gladly 
recommend  to  the  Board  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
declaring,  firstly,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  town  that  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum 
should  be  established ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Board 
is  ready  to  become  the  guardian  of  all  gifts  towards  the 
founding  and  furnishing  of  a  library  and  museum, 
which  should  be  and  remain  public  property.  I  am 
happy  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  gifts  will  come  if 
your  Board  will,  as  they  undoiibtedly  can,  give  the 
stamp  of  permanence  to  the  scheme.  The  trustees  of 
the  Weaver,  collectively  and  individually,  could,  and  I 
trust  will,  spare  to  us  from  their  superfiuity  many  valu- 
able records  and  specimens  of  local  interest.  The  Salt 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  present  a  complete 
geological  museum  of  the  district,  many  an  old  map  and 
plan,  and  a  complete  set  of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
Blue-books  relating  to  the  staple  trade  of  the  county. 
From  many  an  unexpected  source  you  will  receive  aid 
and  support.  The  antiquarian  will  help  by-and-bye. 
The  botanist  and  the  entomologist  will  come  forward,  all 
taking  pleasure  in  giving  to  their  neighbours  what  will 
be  an  instruction  and  a  pleasure  to  their  children.  I 
have  no  fear,  sir,  that  you  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
securing  the  services  of  thoroughly  efficient  honorary 
librarian  and  curator,  or  when  the  first  is  tired,  after  a 
while,  in  finding  a  successor  not  less  able  for  the  work. 
There  remains  to  be  spoken  of  but  one  subject  more, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  house-room.  You  may, 
perhaps,  decide  to  begin  upon  the  premises  now  occupied 
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by  the  Board;  but  if  you  should  decide  against  that  idea, 
I  beg  to  offer,  at  a  nominal  rent,  a  room  or  more  that 
may  be  required  in  the  premises  in  Witton  Street 
belonging  to  me,  and  not  far  from  the  Board's  office. 
There  your  stores  of  public  property  may  remain  until 
some  day,  possibly  through  the  munificence  of  one  or 
more  of  our  townsmen,  they  may  be  more  worthily 
lodged.  Thus,  without  a  penny  of  public  expense,  can 
a  beginning  be  made,  and  after  a  time,  when  success  is 
assured,  the  ratepayers  will  doubtless  decide  that  the 
money  would  be  worthily  spent,  and  they  will  determine 
to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  tax  themselves 
for  their  own  great  and  lasting  benefit.  I  heartily 
pray  that  the  good  work  may  prosper.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  Mr.  Slater,  yours  faithfully,  John  T.  Brunner. — 
Greorge  Slater,  Esq.,  Chairman  Local  Board,  North- 
wich." 

Some  time  elapsed  prior  to  active  steps  being  taken, 
but  so  worthy  an  offer  was  not,  to  remain  unaccepted. 
The  building,  which  henceforth  is  destined  to  be  the 
chief  centre  of  culture  in  the  town,  has  been  used  for 
many  various  purposes  in  the  past.  Some  forty  years 
ago  it  was  used  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  who  used  to  be 
marched  to  Winnington  Park  to  be  drilled.  In  1877  it 
was  opened  as  a  Working  Men's  Club.  The  institution, 
in  which  Mr.  Brunner  took  great  interest,  prospered  for 
a  while ;  but  ultimately  the  club  got  into  difiiculties,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  sell  the  premises.  Mr. 
Brunner  became  the  purchaser,  andsince  then  the  building 
has  been  unoccupied.  The  greater  part  of  its  internal 
walls  have  now  been  removed  for  the  sake  of  a  more  con- 
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venient  ajrangement  of  the  premises  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Free  Public  Library.  The  front  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  (which  in  the  old  building  was  divided  into  several 
rooms)  hasbeen  thrown  into  one  large  central  hall,  forming 
part  of  the  entrance.  It  is  open  to  an  outer  hall,  built 
in  front  of  the  old  and  between  adjoining  build- 
ings, so  as  to  give  more  convenient  access.  The  back 
portion  of  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  museum 
leading  out  of  the  inner  entrance  hall,  from  which 
there  is  a  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  library  depart- 
ment on  the  first  floor.  The  ground  floor  occupies  a 
superfixjial  area  of  4,080  square  feet,  out  of  which  776 
square  feet  are  given  to  the  museum,  and  1,228  square 
feet  to  the  entrance  halls,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
by  kitchen  offices  and  outbuildings.  The  front  entrance 
is  from  Witton  Street,  and  is  externally  built  entirely 
of  terra-cotta.  It  has  a  central  circular-headed  door- 
way, between  massive  piers.  On  each  side  of  these 
piers  panels  are  inserted,  one  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  Presented  to  the  town  by  John  Tomlinson  Bnmner, 
of  Wilmington,"  and  the  other,  "  Thomas  Ward, 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Board,  1885." 

Mr.  Brunner  subsequently  gave  £1,000  for  books, 
and  there  have  been  many  contributors  of  money, 
books,  and  pictures. 

One  of  the  chief  items  in  the  programme  of  the  day 
was  the  presentation  of  the  deed  of  gift. 

Mr.  Brunner  (of  whom  we  give  a  portrait)  said 
this  was  the  penultimate  formal  act  of  a  project 
which  he  had  treasured,  he  hardly  cared  to  think 
how  long,    for    it    was    no    smaller    a    number  of 
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years  than  twenty-seven  since  he  stood  by  hia 
father's  side  in  Liverpool,  and  told  liiivi  that  perhaps 
some  day  he  (the  speaker)  might  be  a  rich  man,  and 
give  a  hhrary  like  Sir  William  Bro«Ti.  He  had  no 
idea  of  Northwieh  in  his  thoughts  then,  hut  the  pleasure 


Mb.  J.  T.  Brvnnee,  M,P. 
was  none  the  less  now  that  he  had  done  this  work.  The 
pleasure  was — ^they  would  understand  him  well — none 
the  less  that  he  was  giving  it  to  those  amongst  whom 
he  had  lived  and  worked  and  prospered  during  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  hfe.  A  very  celebrated  lawyer 
described   a   conveyance   of  land,  now  a  considerable 
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number  of  years  ago,  as  a  thing  that  was  difficult  to 
read,  impossible  to  understand,  and  disgusting  to  touch. 
He  was  very  glad  to  say  that  this  deed  his  friend  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  been  good  enough  to  put  into  a  very  fair 
form,  and  in  such  a  case  that  he  could  ask  his  Gtrace  the 
Duke  to  take  it  into  his  hands  and  present  it  to  Mr. 
Ward  for  the  benefit  of  that  their  dear  old  town  of 
Northwich. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Brunner,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  said — "I  went  on  several 
occasions  to  visit  other  public  libraries  in  the  country, 
and  became  more  and  more  troubled  about  what 
I  had  done  and  intended  doing  here,  and  especially 
after  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  and  a  long  conversation 
with  the  keenly-interested  friend  of  public  libraries 
there,  Mr.  Mullins,  the  chief  Kbrarian  there,  I  found  I 
had  made  a  very  sad  mistake,  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
pulled  down  that  building  instead  of  trying  to  alter  it. 
Mr.  Mullins  told  me,  and  referred  me  afterwards  to  a 
pamphlet  that  he  had  written  on  the  subject,  that  the 
ideal  library  was  a  place  of  one  room,  for  thus  they 
economized  the  annual  cost  of  superintendence.  Now, 
I  reflected  on  the  very  small  income  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Noi-thwich,  and  since  the  rate  was  limited  to  a  penny 
in  the  pound,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  con- 
templating giving  something  like  a  white  elephant. 
And  it  was  led  by  these  thoughts  that  I,  in  consequence, 
made  up  my  mind  to  add  this  thousand  pounds  in  cash. 
It  set  free  for  the  futm^e  the  funds  which  had  been 
handsomely  subscribed  by  our  neighbom'S,  so  that  the 
committee  who  held  them  might  help  the  Local  Board 
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in  the  maintenanoe  and  the  increase  of  the  library  in 
the  future." 

Sir  James  Picton  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Brunner 
Free  PubKc  Library."  As  chairman  of  one  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  country,  he  came  there  to 
express  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  step  that  had  been 
taken,  with  the  generous  offer  of  their  friend  Mr. 
Brunner,  and  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto 
crowned  his  labours.  The  demonstration  of  that  day 
in  the  good  old  town  of  Northwich  was  something 
quite  refreshing,  and  it  was,  if  he  mistook  not,  some- 
thing the  like  of  which  the  town  had  not  seen  before. 
He  asked  them  to  wish  prosperity  to  the  new  institution. 
What  did  success  mean  ?  It  included  a  great  many 
things.  The  first  and  most  essential  thing  was  that 
the  library  should  be  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  They  could  not  control  the  class  of 
books  read  by  people.  It  was  necessary  that  these 
should  be  left  to  a  great  extent  to  the  readers  them- 
selves. He  had  found  that  if  people  began  with  light 
literature,  and  if  a  taste  Avas  acquired  for  reading,  they 
would  soon  seek  a  higher  class  of  literature.  Light  and 
entertaining  literature  led  to  better  things,  and  in  this 
way  people's  minds  were  educated,  informed,  and  im- 
bued with  a  thirst  for  a  higher  class  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  great  object  for  which  the  library  had  been 
established  would  be  accomplished.  As  an  instance  of 
the  good  which  had  been  done  by  Free  Libraries,  he 
mentioned  a  gentleman  who  occupied  a  high  official 
position  under  Q-ovemment  in  Burmah,  and  who  had 
on  many  occasions  acknowledged  that  his  advance  in 
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Kf e  was  simply  owing  to  the  library  with  which  he  (the 
speaker)  was  connected.  That  gentleman  had  proved 
his  gratitude  by  sending  to  Liverpool  specimens  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature  of  the  far  East,  some  of 
them  being  quite  unique.  He  wished  all  prosperity 
to  the  Free  Library.  He  hoped  that  the  stream  of 
knowledge  which  they  had  been  that  day  tapping 
might  go  on  fertilizing  the  plains  through  which  it 
flowed.  If  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  library 
they  at  Liverpool  could  be  of  any  service  to  them,  they 
would  have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  doing  what  they 
could. 

The  Stirling  Library  in  GHasgow  was  founded  in  1791 
by  Walter  Stirling,  a  merchant  and  magistrate  in  the 
city,  and  is  perfectly  free  to  everyone,  and  is  open  from 
10  to  10.  A  total  number  of  14,855  volumes  were 
issued  during  September,  1885,  7,007  in  the  reference 
department,  and  7,848  in  the  lending  department,  being 
a  daily  average  issue  of  571.  The  daily  average  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year  was  472.  The  total 
issue  for  the  six  months  of  the  library  year  which  have 
run  is  89,176,  as  compared  with  70,020  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  financial  section  of  the  report  bore  that 
fifty-three  subscriptions  had  been  paid  during  September, 
of  which  24  were  new,  and  the  remainder  renewals. 

This  library  is  known  as  Stirling's,  and  Griasgow 
Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Mason  is  the  librarian. 

There  is  also  the  Mitchell  Library,  a  noble  gift^  in  the 
same  city.  Return  of  number  of  volumes  issued  during 
the  week  ending  October  3rd,  1885,  excluding  a  nearly 
equal  number  of  references  to  240  current  periodicals 
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which  lie  on  the  tables  of  the  upper  room : — ^Theology  H 

and  philosophy,  790;  history,  biography,  etc.,  1,669;  law, 
politics,  and  commerce,  432 ;  arts  and  sciences,  1,894 ; 
poetry  and  the  drama,  474 ;  language,  221 :  prose 
fiction,  844;  miscellaneous  literature,  3,189 — total, 
9,513.  Daily  average,  1,585  ;  corresponding  week  last 
year,  1,404.  Issued  to  ladies,  86.  Total  from  com- 
mencement (November  5,  1877),  2,914,399. 

Glasgow  has  not  yet  adopted  the  Free  Libraries  Act 
although  the  attempt  has  been  made  twice — in  1876  by 
public  meeting,  and  in  1885  by  voting  papers. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library,  Dunfermline,  is  a  noble 
institution  reflecting  on  its  donor.  The  engra^dng  is 
from  the  Dunfennline  Journal. 

The  building,  in  style,  may  be  designated  "  Domestic 
Tudor,"  and  presents  a  front  to  two  streets.  The 
Abbot  Street  part  is  devoted  to  a  gentlemen's  and  ladies' 
reading-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  library  on  the 
upper  floor.  This  front  measm^es  82  feet  in 
length  and  is  two  stories  high,  with  ranges  of 
square-headed  windows  with  single  mullions,  the 
rybats  of  the  lower  windows  being  plain-moulded, 
and  the  upper  having  attached  columns,  with  carved 
capitals.  A  moulded  string  course  runs  along  the 
centre  of  the  greater  part  of  this  front,  and  the  wall 
is  surmounted  by  a  plain-moulded  cornice  filled  in 
underneath  with  blocks.  The  principal  entrance  is 
near  to  the  comer  of  this  front,  which  at  this  point  is 
treated  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  square  tower, 
and  is  carried  a  story  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  door  piece  slightly  projects,  the  head  of  the 
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entrance  being  a  somewhat  flat-pointed  arch,  deeply  re- 
cessed, and  supported  at  the  sides  by  slender  columns, 
with  moulded  bases  and  bands  and  carved  capitals. 
The  recessed  portion  of  the  arch  is  filled  in  with  carved 
foliage,  &c.,  and  on  the  outer  members  are  the  Avords, 
"  Carnegie  Free  Library."  The  tympanum  of  the  door- 
way contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  "sun  in  splendour," 
with  the  inscription,  "  Let  there  be  Light."  The  door- 
way is  finished  above  as  a  gablet,  with  carved  stone  finial. 
In  the  third  story  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  the  smok- 
ing-room, having  oriel  windows  in  the  two  angles,  look- 
ing to  both  streets.  These  oriels  are  supported  by  boldly- 
moulded  corbels,  and  each  is  topped,  as  a  turret,  Avith  a 
small,  slated  spire.  The  building  at  this  point  is  60  feet 
in  height,  and  the  higher  portion  is  shown  as  being 
ornamented  with  string  courses,  the  line  of  which  is 
occasionally  broken  and  runs  roimd  the  windows,  form- 
ing hood  mouldings  to  these,  Avhile  the  gablets  are 
topped  with  stone  finials.  The  St.  Margaret  Street  front 
is  of  much  the  same  style  as  the  other,  and  extends  to 
70  feet.  This  part  of  the  design  contains,  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  dwelling-house  for  the  librarian,  and  a  large 
recreation-room  above.  The  front  is  divided  by  string- 
courses, which  form  hoods  to  the  windows  as  in  part  of 
the  north  front,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  tower 
rising  to  a  height  of  68  feet,  and  covered  by  a  slated 
spire  with  an  elaborate  iron  flnial  carrying  the  cardinal 
points.  The  upper  windows  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  front  are  flnished  with  gablets  and  fleur-de-lis  orna- 
ments. The  whole  of  both  of  the  street  fronts  of  the 
structure  is  built  of  stone  "coursers."     The  interior 
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arrangements  have  been  well  planned,  and  consist  of  a 
library-room  measuring  57  feet  3  inches  by  25  feet  6 
inches ;  recreation-room,  26  feet  6  inches  by  25  feet  6 
inches ;  gentlemen's  reading-room,  34  feet  3  inches  by 
25  feet  6  inches ;  ladies'  reading-room,  22  feet  6  inches 
by  18  feet  10  inches  ;  smoking-room,  28  feet  by  16  feet; 
and  a  keeper's  house,  containing  three  rooms  and  kitchen 
with  other  necessary  conveniences.  The  ceiling  of  the 
reading-rooms  are  15  feet  9  inches  in  height,  and  the 
library  will  have  an  open  timber  roof  with  laminated 
beam  under  the  principals,  and  resting  on  stone  brackets. 
The  centre  of  this  ceiling  is  23  feet  6  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  entrance  hall  and  corridors  are  laid  with 
squares  of  marble  concrete,  and  a  spacious  stone  stair 
ascends  from  the  hall.  On  the  landing  of  the  first 
flight  of  this  stair  is  the  entrance  to  the  recreation-room, 
and  a  flight  higher  is  that  to  the  library.  A  third 
flight  leads  to  the  smoking-room.  Lavatories  are 
provided  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  one  of  the 
flats. 

The  second  annual  report  shows  that  the  total  number 
of  books  issued  during  the  year  ending  September 
11th,  1885,  from  both  the  lending  and  reference  depart- 
ments, amounted  to  63,915  volumes.  Compared  with 
the  previous  year,  this  gives  an  increase  of  1,092, 
the  nimiber  issued  in  1883-84  having  been  62,823. 
The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  respective 
numbers  taken  out  of  each  class  during  the  two 
years : — 
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Lending    Department. 

1884-5.  1883-4. 

Theology      2,015  3,031 

History        6,301  6,976 

Law      588  638 

Science 4,931  6,101 

Poetry 1,721  2,016 

Fiction 35,578  32,886 

Juvenile       10,672  9,668 


•    Total    .  .     .  .  61,806  61,316 

Beference   Department. 

1884-5.  1883-4. 

Theology      91  82 

Historical  and  G-eogra- 

phioal  Works      . .  ■      269  206 

Science        1,662  1,143 

Classics        87  76 

Total    .  .      .  .      2,109  1,507 

61,806  61,316 

Grand  Total      63,915  62,823 

The  doily  issue  during  the  year  was  221,  as  against 
219  last  year.  184  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Library  since  last  report — 158  by  purchase,  and  26  by 
gift.  6  books  were  lost,  but  these  were  readily  paid  for 
by  their  respective  borrowers.  When  the  books  were 
called  in  in  July  for  the  annual  examination,  every  one 
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was  returned.  There  are  now  in  the  Eeference  library 
2,323  volumes,  and  in  the  Lending  Library  10,143 — 
making  a  total  of  12,466.  The  present  number  of 
borrowers  is  4,033. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  of  biscuit  fame,  has  been  the 
prime  mover  and  chief  financial  supporter  of  the  library 
at  Reading, 

The  library  at  Wigan  had  bequeathed  to  it  a  consider- 
able sum,  by  Dr.  Winyard,  a  citizen  of  the  borough,  for 
the  erection  of  buildings,  which  were  then,  through  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Taylor,  stocked  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  books,  and  the 
whole  handed  over  as  a  gift  to  the  town;  and  the  one  at 
Newark  is  a  gift  worthy  of  the  donor. 

I  should  like  to  show  engravings  and  give  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  of  these,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
my  doing  so. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  three  years  ago  to  estab- 
lish under  the  Act  a  Free  Library  for  Hastings,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  established  a  Free 
Reference  Library  five  years  ago,  and  this  has  been  an 
incalculable  boon  to  the  district.  The  total  number  of 
readers  during  that  time  has  been  28,400. 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon  has  recently  given  £200  worth  of 
books  to  the  Municipal  Library  at  Hull.  This  Munici- 
pal Library  is  one  of  the  weakest  apologies  for  a  Free 
Library  that  we  know,  and  if  HuU,  with  its  population 
of  78,222,  remains  satisfied  with  this,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  intelligence  of  the  town.  The  Mayor 
said,  a  few  months  ago,  they  might  do  one  thing  which 
had  been  already  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Sub- 
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scription  Library — of  whioh  he  was  the  president — 
namely,  permit  reference  tickets  to  be  issued  through 
members  of  the  Council  in  order  that  the  residents  gener- . 
ally  might  consult  the  books  in  the  library.  It  was  unan- 
imously agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Woodhouse,  to  issue  reference  tickets  to 
members  of  the  Council,  such  tickets  to  be  available  for 
reference  purposes  except  during  the  time  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Council,  the  tickets  before  being  available  to  be 
signed  by  the  person  issuing  them,  and  countersigned  by 
the  member  of  the  Coimcil  distributing  them.  The 
Mayor  said  that  he  hoped,  from  a  correspondence  he  had 
had  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that  a  valuable  library 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  which  was  now  comparatively 
useless,  would  be  transferred  to  the  town,  and  made  of 
general  service. 

We  trust  that  Hull  will  be  worthy  of  itself,  and  make 
this  Municipal  Library  but  the  commencement  of  a  large 
Free  Public  Library. 

At  Hucknall  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  Hucknall 
Colliery  Company  have  ofEered  £2,000  towards  a  Free 
Library  on  conditions  that  the  parish  authorities  find 
the  land,  and  they  have  accepted  the  offer. 

Wherever  there  is  an  offer  to  build  and  stock  a 
library  for  the  use  of  a  town  or  district  we  un- 
hesitatingly advise  that  town  or  district  to  at  once 
adopt  the  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  that  library. 
No  other  step  woTild  tend  to  make  it  a  town's  institu- 
tion for  use  in  perpetuity  as  this.  A  small  rate  might 
only  at  first  be  necessary. 


CHAPTEB    Xin. 
FREE  LIBRARIES  IN  LONDON. 

proper   heading    to   this  chapter 
*-ould  be  "  The  Want  of  Free  Lib- 
raries in  London,"  for  the  paucity 
ire  had  nearly  said  absence — of  these 
nstitutiona  in  London  is  a  crying 
iiagrace  to  the  largest  city  in  the 
jvorld.      Can  there   be   any  better 
lommentary  on  the  need  for  muni- 
cipal reform  in  the  metropolis  than 
thiB  P    London,  with  its  population  of  over  5,000,000, 
is  a  world  so  great  that  the  Free  Library  movement 
has  not  yet  touched  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  people — 
and  more'e  the  pity!     Will  it  be  credited  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  wealth,  there  are  only  four  outside 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  only  oiw  inside  the  metro- 
politan area?  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  this 
injustice  to  its  population,  it  will  be  a  lasting  dishonour 
to  this  great  city. 
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It  is  only  those  residing  in  London  who  know  how 
utterly  impossible  it  seems  to  be  to  make  its  ratepayers 
interested  in  local  affairs,  and  to  take  some  combined 
action  in  the  affairs  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 
The  curse  of  vestrydom  enthrals  the  whole  of  suburban 
London,  and  the  sooner  there  is  an  absolute  clearance  of 
these  empty-headed  nobodies  the  better.  In  no  sense  are 
these  men  representative.  An  infinitesimally  small 
number  of  ratepayers  elects  them,  and  the  very  method 
of  collecting  the  voting  papers  by  a  policeman  going 
round  with  an  open  bag,  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  another  year  if  ratepayers  would 
only  wake  up  and  see  to  their  own  interests.  Scheming 
builders,  dust  contractors,  and  some  others  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  be  in  the  vestry,  are  at  present  the  leading 
members,  and  may  the  time  be  hastened  when  they  shall 
be  sent  about  their  business.  Until  then  no  popular 
movement  can  be  organized  for  the  establishment  of 
Free  Libraries,  and  it  remains  for  such  organizations  as 
the  general  committee  of  the  Q-ospel  Temperance  move- 
ment, who  intend  opening  a  Free  Library  in  Hoxton, 
to  meet  the  book-hunger  so  very  apparent. 

In  stating  that  there  was  only  one  Free  Library 
within  the  Metropolitan  area,  we  had  not  forgotten  the 
City  Library  at  the  Ghiildhall.  Useful  as  this  is,  it  is 
only  a  reference  library  and  reading-room  for  some 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Late  in  November 
last  year  this  Ghiildhall  Library  was  re-opened,  after 
repairs  which  occupied  two  months.  During  the  interval 
the  librarian  and  his  staff  were  closely  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  library,  which  the  I 
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Corporation  directed  to  be  printed.  The  card  catalogue 
— arranged  alphabetically  under  authors  and  subjects — 
has  been  kept  up  to  date,  and  is  always  ready  for  refer- 
ence, and  by  its  means  any  book  in  the  library  can  be 
found  in  a  few  moments. 

A  few  particulars  of  this  old  library,  of  which  we  give 
a  full-page  engraving,  will  be  interesting. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  library,  but  it  must  have  been  between  1421  and  1426. 
The  celebrated  Richard  Whittington  and  his  friend 
William  Bray  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  build 
and  found  a  library. 

The  principal  library  is  100  feet  long  by  65  feet  wide, 
and  50  feet  in  height,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  the 
latter  being  fitted  up  with  oak  bookcases,  forming  twelve 
bays.  The  room  is  well  lighted,  the  clerestory  over  the 
arcade  of  the  nave,  with  the  large  windows  at  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  room,  together  with  those  in  the 
aisles,  transmitting  a  flood  of  light  to  every  comer  of 
the  room.  The  oak  roof,  the  arched  ribs  of  which  are 
supported  by  the  arms  of  the  twelve  great  City  Com- 
panies, with  the  addition  of  those  of  the  L^athersellers' 
and  Broderers',  and  also  the  Royal  and  City  arms,  has 
its  several  timbers  richly  moulded,  and  its  spandrils 
filled  in  with  tracery,  and  contains  three  large  louvres 
for  lighting  the  roof  and  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
hall.  The  aisle  roofs,  the  timbers  of  which  are  also 
richly  wrought,  have  louvres  over  each  bay,  and  at  night 
are  lighted  by  means  of  sun-burners  suspended  from 
each  of  these  louvres  together  with  those  in  the  nave. 
jEach  of  the  spandrils  of  the  arcade  has,  next  the  nave. 
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a  sculptured  head,  representing  History,  Poetry,  Print- 
ing, Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Philosophy, 
Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Astronomy,  Geography,  etc. 

The  public  reading-room,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
library,  is  50  feet  in  length  by  24  feet  wide,  lighted 
by  a  window  at  the  west  end,  and  also  by  skylights 
in  the  roof. 

The  Museum  occupies  the  lower  site,  the  floor 
being  level  with  the  ancient  crypt  of  the  Guildhall. 
The  room  is  83  feet  long,  64  wide,  and  20  feet 
high. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1876  the  bankers, 
warehousemen,  traders,  householders,  and  their 
employes  petitioned  the  Court  of  Common  Council  to 
open  the  library  in  the  evening.  This  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Court,  and  it  now  remains  open  until  9  p.m. 

The  Wandsworth  Free  Library,  opened  in  October, 
1885,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving,  has  the  proud 
boast  of  being  the  first  of  its  kind  within  tlie  Metro- 
politan area. 

The  account  at  the  time  of  opening  this  library,  in 
the  South  London  Press y  was  so  complete  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  it. 

"  Since  the  Wandsworth  Free  Library  was  formally 
opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  but  a  few  days  have 
olapsed.  The  applications  for  tickets  for  the  lending 
library,  and  the  number  of  persons  using  the  reference 
library  and  the  various  other  departments,  have  been 
l)eyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  forms  of  application  have  been  given  out, 
and  there  are  already  upon  the  lending  library  register 
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nearly  one  thousnnd  names  of  iDorrowers,     As  many 
as  1,847  volumes  have  been  liorrowed  for  home  reading, 


and  590  in  the  reference  department,  making  a  total 
of  2,437  volumes.      These  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
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and  indicate  the  extent  to  which  this  institution  will 
be  used  when  it  is  fully  known,  and  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  to  enable  the  various  applications  for  tickets 
to  be  attended  to.     In  conversation  with  the  librarian, 
Mr.  A.  Cotgreave,  we  were  astonished  at  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  appear  to  be  ignorant  upon  the 
Free  Library  question.     He  assures  us  that,  since  the 
opening,  numbers  of  persons  have  told  him  they  had 
been  informed  they  would  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  each 
loan  of  a  book,  and  that  only  one  book  would  be  lent 
to  each  family,  and  that  many  other  difficulties  would 
have  to  be  overcome  before  they  could  borrow  books. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  person  resident  in,  rated  to,  or 
employed  in  the  parish  can  obtain  books.     A  ratepayer 
has  the  privilege  of  signing  vouchers  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  for  each  member  of  his  family.     The  voucher 
being  presented  at  the  library,  a  ticket  is  issued,  free  of 
charge,  the  following  day.     This  ticket  will  probably 
stand  good  for  two  or  three  years.     To  ensure  the  due 
return  of  books,  which  are  issued  for  one  week,  one 
penny  fine  is  charged  per  week,  or  part  of  a  week,  for 
overdue  books  ;    but  this   can  be   easily   avoided  by 
renewing  the   book  at  the  end  of  the  week.     Some 
trouble  is  also  experienced  with  boys  and  girls,  who, 
in  a  library,  as  everywhere  else,  are  naturally  inclined 
to  be  noisy,  but   a  word  from  the  librarian   always 
silences  them  and  produces  order.     The  Commissioners 
wish  to  encourage  them  within  proper  limits,  and  with 
that  object  have  provided  a  very  choice  juvenile  Kbrary. 
A  recreation  room  is  also  provided  for  games  of  chess, 
draughts,  or  dominoes.     During  the  time  this  depart- 
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ment  has  been  open  1,828  persons  have  borrowed 
draughts,  924  dominoes,  and  104  chess — ^total,  2,856. 
The  newsrooms  contain  about  four  hundred  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  in  the  ladies'  room  are  placed 
about  fifty  magazines  and  other  publications,  such 
as  the  Ulmtrated  Lond<yii  NewSy  GrraphiCy  various 
fashion  papers,  and  duplicates  of  papers  in  the 
general  newsroom  likely  to  be  interesting  and  service- 
able to  the  fair  sex.  The  library  contains  about 
seven  thousand  volimies,  representing  every  phase  of 
thought,  and  comprising  some,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
all,  the  works  of  the  leading  standard  authors.  In 
the  catalogue  every  book  appears  under  its  author, 
title,  and  subject;  in  addition  to  which  copious  re- 
ferences are  made  imder  each  subject  to  many  other 
works  in  other  classes.  Many  of  the  admirable 
articles  in  "  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  "  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,"  "Land  We  Live  In,"  and  other 
valuable  works,  are  entered  under  the  subject  headings, 
so  that  many  special  articles  on  interesting  subjects  can 
be  studied,  although  there  may  be  no  special  work 
thereon  in  the  library.  The  catalogue  is  simple,  yet 
complete,  and  no  person  of  the  slightest  intelligence 
can  fail  to  find  easily  any  book  they  require,  if  in  the 
library.  To  every  one  connected  with  the  formation 
of  this  library  we  feel  that  credit  is  due.  Dr.  Long- 
staff,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conmiissioners,  and  of  whom 
we  give  a  portrait,  has  given  great  financial  aid  to  the 
movement.  His  imtiring  and  energetic  zeal  did  much 
to  start  this  valuable  institution.  He  visited  neigh- 
bouring Free  Libraries,  collected  statistics  and  aU  other 
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information  requisite,  and  agitated  the  matter  in 
Wandsworth  in  every  posaible  way,  and  after  getting 
throtigh  work  which  would  have  appalled  many  a 
younger  and  stronger  man,  he  had  the  satisfaotion  of 
seeing  a  large  majority  of  the  ratepayers  voting  in 


Dr.  G.  D.  Lomgstafi'. 

favour  of  a  Free  Library.  It  is  fortunate  for  a  town 
poBsessing  public -spirited  gentlemen  of  this  type.  If 
we  were  to  colleot  statistics,  it  would  he  found  that  the 
splendid  schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  institutions 
of  this   country   are   primajily   due   to   a   very  small 
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number  of  persons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
intelligent  and  unselfish  few  will  be  able  ere  long 
to  effect  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries  in  Batter- 
sea  and  other  neighbouring  parishes." 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Wandsworth 
Free  Library,  a  London  journalist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stonhill, 
who  has  the  subject  of  Free  Libraries  very  much  at 
heart,  says : — "  Can  London,  with  its  wealth,  its  influ- 
ence, its  teeming  population;  London,  the  seat  of 
government,  the  focus  of  fashion,  the  site  of  the 
noblest  national  institutions;  London,  the  home  of 
books,  and  the  factory  for  making  them ;  the  chosen 
residence  of  so  many  authors  and  book  lovers — can 
London  be  behind  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  not  to  mention  scores  even  of  little 
towns  and  villages,  and  possess  no  library  where  every 
one  can  read  and  borrow  books,  '  without  money  and 
without  price,'  merely  in  virtue  of  being  a  citizen,  or  a 
member  of  the  community  ?  Humiliating  as  it  is  to 
make  the  admission,  London  has  been  so  situated,  and 
the  peDple  of  Wandsworth  are  first  in  the  great  Me- 
tropoKs  to  avail  themselves  of  the  beneficent  provisions 
of  the  Free  Public  Libraries  Acts.  Now  that  the  ice 
has  been  broken,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  every- 
where see  people  '  going  in.'  The  movement  for  ex- 
tending libraries  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
present  day.  Even  from  a  political  view  it  is  one 
attended  with  nothing  but  good.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  wild,  unpractical,  and  mis- 
chievous doctrines  now  taught,  to  the  danger  of  society 
and  the  relaxation  of  public  morals — ^would  be  com- 
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pletely  dissipated,  if  men  would  read  and  think  for 
themselves.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  not  only  of  crime, 
but  of  vice  and  error,  and  it  must  be  dissipated  by  know- 
ledge. But  those  who  most  require  to  learn  are  usually 
least  able  to  buy  books.  Here  the  Free  Library  steps 
in,  and  meets  the  want.  "We  are  placing  vast  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  proletariate — the  *  new  democracy ' 
may  be  our  rulers.  How  essential,  then,  it  is  that  this 
democracy  should  not  consist  of  ignorant,  unthinking 
people,  wafted  from  side  to  side  by  the  specious  plead- 
ings of  charlatans  and  demagogues. 

"  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  of  Free  Libraries,  but  we  pass  on  to  another. 
Books  have  not  only  their  uses,  but  are  the  source  of 
the  most  intense  pleasure.  They  need  not  be  merely 
instructive,  they  often  are  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
creative. A  library,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  thousands.  It  maybe  kept  free  from  any 
of  the  grossness  that  defiles  most  of  what  are  eaUed 
*  the  people's  pleasures.'  It  may,  too,  be  enjoyed  by 
all,  old  and  yoimg,  male  and  female,  learned  and  un- 
learned. Under  proper  management  a  library  is  simply 
an  unmixed  good.  If  Londoners  would  only  go  to 
Wandsworth,  and  see  how  its  Public  Library  is 
managed,  how  useful  and  how  much  appreciated  it  is ; 
we  are  sure  it  would  not  be  long  before  every  parish  had 
a  similar  institution.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  get  the  provisions  of  the  Library 
Acts  applied  to  different  parishes,  and,  hitherto,  with- 
out success.  Objectors  say  that  they  are  already  too 
heavily  taxed.     Yet  London  is  not  taxed  as  high  as 
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Liverpool  or  Manchester;  a  comparison  of  the  local 
rates  will  show  this  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  upon  this  mis- 
apprehension that  efforts  to  establish  libraries  have  been 
chiefly  frustrated.  One  other  cause  may  be  mentioned. 
The  people  of  London,  have,  as  a  body,  had  no  experi- 
ence of  the  benefits  derived  by  provincial  communities 
from  such  institutions.  We  hope,  then,  that  in  every 
district  of  London,  and  in  every  unprovided  township 
in  the  country,  there  will  soon  be  a  Public  Library.  A 
few  energetic  men,  possessed  of  a  little  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause,  ought  anywhere  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  the 
Acts.  Then,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good  committee 
of  management,  and,  above  all,  a  good  librarian." 

The  Wandsworth  friends  are  not  quite  correct  in 
claiming  to  be  the  first  within  the  Metropolitan  area. 
Westminster  was  the  first,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  date. 

Passing  now  to  the  few  other  Free  Libraries  outside 
the  Metropolitan  area,  the  first  which  claims  our  notice 
is  that  of  Eichmond,  opened  in  1881,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Cotgreave  was  the  first  librarian.  Mr.  E.  King,  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  and  Timcken/uim  TinieSy  was  the 
prime  mover  in  connection  with  this  library,  and 
v/orked  nobly  to  bring  the  project  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  last  report  states  that  the  total  number  of  volimies, 
in  both  reference  and  lending  libraries,  is  11,344,  of 
which  700  have  been  added  during  the  year.  In 
the  past  twelve  months  77,139  volumes  have  been  issued 
from  the  lending  department,  showing  a  slight  increase 
on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  There  are  now 
3,354  borrowers,  of  whom  1,432  have  joined  the  library 
since  March,    1884.      In   the  reference  library  6,093 
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volumes  have  been  consulted,  as  against  7,261  during 
the  year  1883-4.  After  adding  the  issues  of  back 
numbers  of  periodicals,  there  is  given  a  total  of  86,138 
volumes  circulated  from  both  departments. 

The  people  of  Richmond  are  willingly  subscribing  a 
Voluntary  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  in  addition 
to  the  penny  levied  upon  all  ratepayers ;  and  this 
voluntary  rate  is  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building, 
and  a  generous  response  is  being  given  to  the  appeal. 
Southport  and  Wigan  are  the  only  two  other  places 
where  a  voluntary  rate  is  collected  in  this  way.  When 
the  new  bill  passes,  allowing  twopence,  instead  of  a 
penny,  to  be  levied,  a  great  extension  of  Free  Libraries 
is  sure  to  take  place. 

They  are  doing  an  excellent  work  at  Richmond,  and 
the  library  and  reading-room  are  used  by  all  classes. 
Mr.  Pacy  is  librarian. 

Westminster  appreciates  its  Free  Libraries.  In  1883 
the  number  of  books  issued  from  the  two  in  Ghreat 
Smith  Street  and  Trevor  Square  was  96,727.  In  1884 
it  was  112,816,  and  last  year  124,921. 

The  Kingston  Library  was  opened  in  1881,  and  has 
6,070  volumes,  with  an  average  daily  issue  of  about  200. 

Bethnal  Green  has  a  very  unique  institution,  ad- 
mirable of  its  kind,  and  although  it  bears  the  name  of 
a  Free  Library  is  really  not  one.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  open  daily 
for  the  use  of  the  public ;  it  contains  more  than  26,000 
publications  of  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and 
embraces  a  department  of  patents  for  inventions,  another 
for  the  selection  of  music,   a  magazine  room,  ladies' 
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reading-room,  and  lecture  hall.  More  than  125,000 
persons  have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  E.  N.  Fowler,  M.P.,  paid  an 
official  visit  to  it  in  August,  1885,  to  bespeak  public 
aid  on  its  behalf.  Representative  bodies  of  the  work- 
ing class,  principally  connected  with  one  or  other  of 
the  various  trades  concerned  in  the  production  of  a 
book,  marched  in  procession  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Of  course,  only  a  certain  number  of  collectors  were 
engaged  in  this  peripatetic  appeal,  the  boxes  placed 
in  their  hands  being  of  distinctive  appearance,  to  guard 
against  any  possible  intrusion  of  impudent  imposture. 
A  rather  novel  way  of  raising  funds  for  a  Free  Library, 
but  such  are  the  straits  to  which  those  are  put  who 
desire  to  see  this  movement  advance. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said,  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, it  was  one  of  the  essential  duties  of  his  office  to  be 
present  upon  occasions  of  that  kind.  But  amongst  the 
different  localities  into  which  a  Lord  Mayor  was  asked 
he  always  felt  that  the  East-end  of  London  had  a 
peculiar  claim  on  his  attention.  Because  in  the  East- 
end  there  was  a  large  population  which  did  a  great  deal 
towards  maintaining  the  metropolis  in  the  position 
which  it  held  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other  the 
employers  who  assembled  in  the  City  derived  their 
importance,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
working  classes  who  congregated  in  the  East-end. 
There  were  various  objects  in  that  part  of  London 
which  pressed  for  their  attention,  but  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  Free  Library  commanded  their  most  hearty 
approval.     He  was  gratified  to  have  placed   in  his 
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hands  suoli  a  long  list  of  distinguished  persons  who 
were  interested  in  the  work.  A  Free  Library  must  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  whatever  locality  it  might 
be  situated ;  but  of  what  prominent  importance  must  it 
be  to  a  locality  where  such  vast  masses  of  people  are 
congregated  together.  He  urged  upon  those  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  the  library,  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities it  afforded  them  to  cultivate  their  minds.  If 
they  looked  at  the  biographies  of  those  who  had  risen 
in  spite  of  difficulties  they  would  find  that  they  were 
men  who  had  made  diligent  and  persevering  use  of  such 
facilities  as  Free  Libraries  gave.  He  knew  there  were 
some  men  who  had  been  remarkable  in  various  ways 
without  having  been  readers,  having  gained  their  know- 
ledge rather  from  conversation  with  other  men  than  by 
reading.  With  regard  to  such  they  must  be  men  who 
had  extraordinary  powers  for  adopting  other  people's 
thoughts  and  ideas.  A  man  who  simply  vegetated  and 
did  not  study  was  not  likely  to  improve  himself  or  those 
around  him.  They  lived  in  an  age  of  newspapers ;  they 
had  day  by  day  the  means  of  obtaining  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information  from  them,  and  the  learning 
which  had  been  gathered  from  newspapers  had  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  people  of  the  present  day;  but  he 
would  remind  them  that  they  must  not  allow  press 
literature  to  supersede  the  importance  of  studying  the 
great  writers.  Of  course,  those  who  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers were  men  of  great  ability,  and  men  who  were 
able  to  put  their  thoughts  before  their  fellow-men ;  but 
still  those  articles  must  be  hastily  written,  and  limited 
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for  want  of  space.  A  newspaper  contributor  must  be  a 
man  who  had  studied  long  and  well,  and  had  learnt  how 
to  write  columns  at  high  pressure ;  but  still  they  must 
not  judge  of  such  writings  by  the  standard  of  eminent 
authors  who  had  been  great  thinkers,  and  had  taken 
time  to  put  their  thoughts  into  the  best  possible  form. 
In  the  Free  Library  they  not  only  f  oimd  the  best  works 
of  the  day,  but  they  came  in  contact  with  the  great 
men  of  former  ages.  He  believed  that  by  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  doings  and  works  of  the  eminent 
men  of  bygone  generations  they  would  improve  their 
minds  and  never  regret  the  trouble  they  had  taken.  In 
conclusion,  his  lordship  hoped  the  library  would  do  as 
much  good  in  the  future  as  it  had  done  in  the  past. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  Hackney,  Finsbury, 
Camberwell,  St.  Pancras,  and  other  parts  of  London, 
supported  in  many  instances  by  influential  residents, 
but  defeat  has  been  the  result.  In  Hackney  especially, 
in  the  years  1879-80,  a  very  strong  attempt  was 
made,  and  the  chief  opponent,  to  his  discredit  be  it 
said,  was  a  Congregational  minister.  On  February  12, 
1880,  after  the  test  vote  had  been  taken,  the  following 
from  this  gentleman  appeared  id  the  Christian  World: — 
Sir, — I  had  the  honour  and  the  pleasure  of  saving 
Hackney  from  that  dear  luxury,  a  Free  Library. 
Some  one  convened  a  public  meeting  at  our  Town 
Hall,  at  which  some  gentlemen  from  the  West  and 
the  East  were  to  inform  us  of  the  advantages  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  assert  the  vulgar  fiction  that  a  Free 
Library  could  not  cost  more  than  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  say  a  word  against  the  pro- 
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posed  new  rate.  Then  they  resolved  to  poll  the  parish ; 
but  I  said,  "No,  you  must  not,  until  we  have  had 
an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the  matter."  Such  a 
meeting  was  convened;  and  never  was  there  such 
a  storm  in  this  quiet  parish.  I  affirmed  that  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  as  highly  appreciated  good 
books  and  were  as  anxious  for  general  education  as  any 
of  its  proposers,  but  had  these  reasons  against  it : — It 
was  an  experiment  in  our  wide  suburban  parish,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  away  from  home  all 
day.  I  remember  several  institutions  which  have 
flourished  and  decayed.  But  if  this  were  once  adopted, 
whether  useful  or  useless,  it  would  be  an  everlasting 
burden.  Then  we  have  Free  Libraries  and  Museums 
in  London,  and  many  rooms  where  a  man  may  read 
for  hours  for  a  penny,  while  books  are  so  abundant 
that  any  young  man  can  obtain  more  than  he  can  read. 
Then  there  was  the  stubborn  fact  that  Mr.  Mundella 
had  already  moved  that  their  rate  be  made  threepence, 
because  that  was  the  least  that  is  required  to  work 
the  thing  well.  And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
steady  increase  like  the  School  Board  rate.  And  above 
all,  the  lower  middle-class  who  abound  here  are  already 
so  heavily  taxed  that  it  is  cruel  to  add  one  other  penny 
in  the  pound.  The  meeting  decided  loudly  and 
sternly  against  the  imposition.  But  the  projectors 
would  poll  the  parish  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  pounds. 
The  very  influential  committee  issued  circulars  beg- 
ging people  to  "  personally  oblige  them  by  voting  for 
a  Free  Library."  Mark  the  result,  for  if  there  be 
anything  in  public  opinion   I  was  right.     Over  600 
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voted  for  it  out  of  24,000  ratepayers.  Now,  why  over 
23,000  should  be  taxed  for  ever  for  an  advantage  of 
which  over  600  might  or  might  not  avail  themselves 
I  have  yet  to  learn.  That  does  not  enter  into  my  idea 
of  political  economy. — ^Yours  faithfully, 

J.  De  Kewer  Williams. 

A  friend  of  the  author's,  Mr.  John  Williams  Benn, 
a  lecturer  of  considerable  ability,  brought  his  skill  as 
a  sketcher  to  bear  on  the  side  of  a  Free  Library  being 
established,  and  issued  a  sheet  of  sketches  and  greatly 
aided  the  movement ;.  but  the  influence  of  Mr.  Williams 
in  the  parish  was  so  great  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
efforts  of  those  favourable  were  defeated. 

The  Rev.  J.  De  Kewer  Williams  is  a  man  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  very  much  at  heart, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  he  should  have 
opposed  to  the  death  such  a  step. 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  such  a  letter 
as  that  we  have  given  would  call  forth  a  number  of 
replies,  and  we  may  say  here  that  Mr.  James  Clark, 
the  enterprising  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Christian 
World,  has,  through  the  pages  of  that  paper,  which  has 
a  world-wide  circulation,  helped  on  the  Free  Library 
movement  in  a  most  admirable  way. 

Mr.  J.  P.  NichoUs,  F.S.A.,  then  chief  librarian  at 
the  Bristol  Free  Library,  fuUy  replied  to  Mr.  Williams' 
letter;  and  this  so  thoroughly  touches  the  heart  of 
the  question  that  we  feel  constrained  to  quote  some 
portions  of  it.     He  said  in  the  same  paper : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
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since  its  commenoenieiit,  but  have  not  felt  so  much 
pained  by  any  correspondence  in  it  as  by  that  sad  letter 
of  Mr.  J.  De  Kewer  Williams  on  the  12th  inst.,  in 
which  a  minister  of  the  Q-ospel  of  Christ  Jesus  set  up  his 
own  view  of  *  political  economy '  against  that  of  Him 
whose  commission  he  bears,  which  commands  him  to  *  do 
good  unto  all  men,'  and  *  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would 
be  done  by '  were  he  in  their  position. 

"A  stranger  to  the  Hackney  people,  it  may  be 
thought,  ought  not  to  intrude  his  views  into  their 
parochial  matters;  but  Mr.  Williams  has  made  this 
library  business,  by  your  means,  a  national  topic ;  and 
he  displays  such  assertive  ignorance  of  the  working  of  a 
Free  Library  and  its  costs,  that  if  his  statements  be  left 
without  refutation,  it  will  damage  elsewhere  than  in 
Hackney  the  establishment  of  Free  Libraries.  He 
exults  in  being  the  author  of  a  victory.  Over  what  ? 
Progress,  knowledge.  By  what  means?  By  raising 
*  such  a  storm  as  was  never  before  known  in  their  quiet 
parish.'  Who  were  his  associates?  Li  almost  every 
other  case  of  successful  opposition,  they  have  largely 
consisted  of  publicans  and  their  adherents.  It  may 
have  been  otherwise  in  Hackney.  Mr.  Williams  does 
not  say  the  number  of  the  majority  over  the  noble  600. 
He  cannot  claim  the  balance  of  the  ratepayers.  There 
are  vast  numbers  of  persons  who,  favourable  to  the 
cause,  can  never  be  got  to  a  meeting  where  innuendoes 
and  incriminations  that  one  wants  to  put  on  more 
taxes  abound,  and  which  ends  in  stonns  in  the  Town 
HaU,  or  petty  squabbles  in  a  vestry-room. 
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"  Now  for  a  few  of  Mr.  Williams's  incorrect  assertions. 
He  says— 

"  1st. '  It  is  a  vulgar  fiction  to  assert  that  a  Free  Library 
could  not  cost  more  than  a  penny  in  the  pound.'  And 
again — *  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  increase  like 
the  School  Board  rate.'  Now,  sir,  Mr.  Williams  either 
knew  this  was  not  true,  or  he  ought  to  have  known  it, 
before  he  raised  the  whirlwind  in  his  Town  Hall,  and 
then  blazoned  it  in  print.  The  Act  of  Parliament  abso- 
lutely limits  the  maximum  expenditure  to  one  penny  in 
the  poimd.  The  committee  can  spend  as  much  less  as 
they  please,  but  they  dare  not  exceed  that  sum. 

"2nd.  The  rev.  gentleman  says — *It  would  have 
been  an  experiment  in  a  suburban  parish,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  away  from  home  aU  day.'  (I 
wonder  at  his  advertising  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  with 
so  heavy  a  criminal  class  in  his  vicinity.)  But,  sir, 
altiiough  tiie  master  oaa  visit  his  dub,  reading  his 
morning  and  evening  daily,  and  subscribe  to  Mudie's, 
there  are  at  his  home,  on  an  average  (counting  wife, 
children,  and  servants),  from  four  to  five  people.  The 
shopkeepers  and  handicraftsmen  do  not  leave  the 
neighbourhood.  All,  or  most  of  these,  in  our  friend's 
estimation,  do  not  count  for  inhabitants.  But  '  it  was 
an  experiment ! '  Ah,  just  so !  The  Jews  said,  *  The 
Man  of  Nazareth  is  an  innovator,  His  Grospel  is  an 
experiment.' 

"  3rd.  Mr.  Williams  *  remembers  many  institutions 
that  have  been  unsuccessful.'  Well,  sir,  so  do  we  all. 
When  this  our  Bristol  Library  was  in  its  infancy  its 
promoters  were    met  with  the  same   assertion.     But 
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nearly  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  these  failures  arose  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  eleemosynary  institutions,  and 
men  do  not  care  to  be  beholden  to  charity.  In  a  Free 
Library  every  man  pays  his  share  according  to  his 
rental,  and  has  an  equal  right  to  all  its  privileges.  An 
artisan,  for  instance,  whose  rent  is  £18  per  annum,  pays 
in  the  whole  year  Is.  6d.,  for  which  he  and  his  children 
and  wife,  if  they  please,  can  read  papers,  serials,  or  books 
in  a  well- warmed,  quiet,  comfortable  room.  He,  his  wife, 
and  each  child  above  twelve  can  borrow  a  book  each  for 
reading  at  home.  The  book  will  be  of  his  own  selection 
— ^not  goody-goody  stuff  thrust  upon  him  with  a  *  This,  or 
nothing ! ' 

"  4th.  *  But  this  would  be  an  everlasting  burden.'  So 
is  the  highway  rate.  Would  Mr.  Williams  like  to  do 
his  travelling  on  the  old  rutty  road  worn  on  natural 
earth,  because  he  has  to  help  by  his  rate  the  locomotion 
of  thousands  whom  Providence  has  not  blessed  with 
his  income  ?  But,  sir,  is  it  a  burden  ?  Is  an  increase 
of  knowledge,  a  long-sought  desideratum  for  keeping 
men  from  the  public-house,  the  gin-shop,  and  their 
goal,  the  workhouse,  a  likely  thing  to  become  a  burden? 
or  to  increase  or  decrease  taxation  P  *  We  speak  what 
we  know.'  While  we  write  the  rain  is  falling  heavily, 
our  news-rooms  here  are  crowded  with  men,mo8tof  whom 
are  out'  of  employ,  and  this  day  we  shall  have  over  2,000 
men  and  boys  comfortably  sheltered,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  driven  into  the  public-house. 
Besides,  to  teach  a  man  to  pay  for  what  he  uses  is  to 
give  him  manly  habits  of  self-reliance,  and  by  the  con- 
tact of  classes  to  better  his  manners.     For,  sir,  no  one 
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must  suppose  that  it  is  one  class,  and  one  alone,  that 
uses  the  library.  We  have  borrowers  in  their  carriages 
and  pairs  at  our  doors,  as  well  as  the  poor  quay  lumper. 
The  news-rooms  axe  the  most  frequented  by  the  poor, 
but  the  upper  and  more  wealthy  classes  are  large  users 
of  the  lending  library. 

"  5th.  Mr.  Williams  says,  *  We  have  Free  Libraries 
and  museums  in  London,'  &o.  &c.  Nothing  to  boast 
of  in  the  way  of  Free  Libraries.  If  so,  it  is  very  recent. 
Where  can  an  artisan  employed  imtil  7  p.m.  get  a  free 
book  to  read  at  his  home  ?  and  how  many  miles  must  he 
travel  supperless  and  imwashed  in  order  to  get  there 
before  the  place  closes  P  You  have  the  nation's  glorious 
library  and  museum,  but  what  good  is  that  to  the 
Hackney  shopkeeper  or  mechanic? 

"  6th.  *  Mr.  Mimdella  moved  to  increase  the  rate  to 
threepence.'  So  he  did,  and  he  lost.  Does  Mr. 
Williams  not  know  that  the  expenditure  is  entirely 
decided  by  the  Libraries  Committee,  an  elected  body, 
amenable  to  their  constituents?  Such  an  increase  of 
the  power  to  lay  a  larger  rate  would  be  a  gain  to  many 
a  small  coimtry  town,  but  would  be  unnecessary  in  a 
large  metropolitan  suburban  parish.  In  order  to  calm 
Mr.  Williams's  fears,  and  to  lead  him,  I  hope,  into  a 
better  path — for  I  feel  as  Peter  did  towards  the  Jews, . 
'  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  this,' — ^let  me 
briefly  show  what  the  Free  Library  Committee  have 
done  in  Bristol.  There  was  in  this  city  an  ancient 
library,  founded  by  an  old  Puritan,  in  1613,  for  the 
use  of  his  feUow-citizens  only.  The  books  were  mostly 
heavy  folios  of  the  scholiasts,  &c.  &c.     There  was  no 
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endowment.  The  building  was  tolerably  central :  the 
Committee  have  purchased  three  others,  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  city,  and  amidst  the  densest 
portions  of  its  population;  these  have  been  altered, 
fitted,  and  furnished,  at  great  expense. 

"  Within  each  building  they  have — 

"(1)  A  news-room,  large  and  lofty  in  three  cases 
out  of  the  four,  which  is  free  to  all,  citizen  or  stranger, 
rich  or  poor,  and  which  rooms  are  generally  full  from 
eight  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night.  They  contain 
all  the  leading  Imperial,  local,  and  coimty  papers, 
the  organs  of  every  denomination,  of  every  section 
of  the  Church,  the  trade  journals,  and  in  three  of 
them  there  are  nearly  all  the  leading  serials  and 
magazines. 

"  (2)  A  room  for  boys  especially,  but  many  men  resort 
to  it,  to  read  the  works  of  Adams,  Kingston,  &c.,  and  to 
see  the  pictures  in  the  old  Illustrated  Netoa^  &c.  These 
rooms  have  an  average  attendance  of  over  100  a  day 
each. 

"  (3)  A  lending  library  of  selected  works,  which  are 
lent  on  the  guarantee  of  any  one  burgess  of  the  city  (not 
being  the  borrower,  if  he  should  be  a  burgess)  for  one 
week,  and  which  can  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period. 

"  (4)  A  library  of  reference,  without  fiction  (this  is 
in  the  central  only). 

"Now,  for  one  year's  work,  from  June,  1878,  to 
June,  1879,  there  were  lent  out  for  home  reading 
315,215  volumes.  Less  than  10s.  would  cover  the  loss 
of  books  thus  lent.     In  the  reading-rooms,  for  books 
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only,  the  issue  of  volumes  was  106,238 ;  here  the 
loss  "was  one  volume,  2s.  6(1.  Making  a  total  of  books 
issued  in  twelve  months  of  421,453  volumes,  at  a  loss  of 
about  lis.  For  these  statistics  we  can  show  the  figures. 
The  readers  in  the  news-rooms  come  and  go  without 
check,  and  we  can  only  estimate  them.  A  fair  cal- 
culation gives  us  45,000  per  month,  or  540,000  persons 
accommodated  in  the  year,  many  of  whom  can  read 
papers,  lists,  and  reviews,  which  are  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  Bristol. 

"  Fines  are  enforced  of  one  penny  per  week  overtime 
on  books,  which  are  paid  ungrudgingly ;  these  in  one 
vear  amounted  to  more  than  £425. 

"All  this — ^the  purchase  of  buildings,  alterations, 
fittings,  furniture,  stocking  with  books,  instalments  of 
debt  paid  every  half-year,  fair  equitable  salaries  to 
competent  assistants,  gas,  water,  taxes,  wear  and  tear 
or  renewal  of  books,  and  purchase  of  new  publications — 
is  done  well  for  the  penny  rate.  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
the  Committee  do  not  consider  their  work  finished,  but 
contemplate  ere  long  to  extend  their  operations. 

"7th,  and  lastly.  Mr.  Williams  says,  *the  lower 
middle-class  are  in  Hackney  heavily  taxed.'  Where 
are  they  not  ? 

"But  in  Bristol  they  have  the  sense  to  see  that  a  Free 
Library  not  only  gives  them  a  quid  pro  quo  for  their 
penny,  but  that  the  practical  result  is  to  lessen  taxation, 
poverty,  and  crime.  I  must  apologise  for  so  lengthy  a 
letter.  I  dislike  controversy ;  having  but  a  single 
arrow,  I  have  shot  it,  not  to  wound  or  to  hurt,  but  to 
let  in  a  little  light  where  it  may  chance  to  fall.     like 
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Mr.  WiUiams,  I  have  the  courage  to  avow  my  opinions, 
and,  more  than  he,  the  abiKty  to  verify  my  facts,  and 

remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfuUy, " 

Then  in  a  footnote  after  other  letters  the  Editor  said : 
— "  We  think  that  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  subject  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  the  midst  of  considerable  populations, 
where  any  measure  of  public  spirit  and  of  active  intelli- 
gence is  to  be  foimd,  a  Free  Library  is  a  most  valuable 
institution,  and  need  not  alarm  the  heavily  burdened 
ratepayer  on  the  score  of  expense." 

Westminster  is  justly  proud  of  its  Free  Public 
Library.  The  last  report  (1885)  gives  the  number  of 
volumes  issued  to  borrowers  and  readers  at  124,921 — 
making  the  daily  average  issue  407 — and  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  reading-rooms  463,570.  The  chief 
library  in  Great  Smith  Street  now  consists  of  16,044 
volumes,  and  the  branch  library  at  Trevor  Square 
consists  of  2,541  volumes,  making  a  total  of  18,685 
volumes.     Mr.  Henry  E.  Poole  is  the  librarian. 

So  great  is  the  rateable  value  of  these  various  parishes 
of  London  that  in  most  of  them  a  rate  of  one  farthing 
(or  even  less)  in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient  to 
commence,  stock,  and  maintain  a  Free  Library.  Who 
would  feel  such  a  burden  as  thisP 

The  following  is  the  rateable  value  per  annum  of  the 
various  London  parishes : — 

CamberweU        £907,433 

Chelsea       £639,631 

ClerkenweU        £334,194 

Hackney £991,807 
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Hampstead        £439,228 

Islington £1,488,397 

Kensington        £1,711,683 

Majylebone        £1,392,631 

Paddington        £1,237,040 

Poplar        £693,063 

Lambeth £1,307,747. 

St.  Panoras        £1,488,397 

Shoreditoh £686,462 

Londoners  require  awakening  on  this  subject.  The 
opposition  results  chiefly  from  an  utter  misconception  of 
the  uses,  cost,  and  scope  of  a  Free  Library. 

"  Please  I  want  a  book /or  my  baby  to  play  tvith  !  "  was 
a  request,  says  somebody,  actually  made  to  a  librarian 
at  a  Free  Library ;  and  so  this  very  childish  argument 
that  the  books  borrowed  from  such  a  source  would  be 
badly  used,  is  one  of  many  such  advanced  against  them. 
The  penny  rate  alarms  them.  And  yet,  surely,  to  cry 
down  Free  Libraries  on  that  ground  is  a  case  of  ^^ penny 
ivise  and  pound  foolish.^^  The  more  time  a  working  man 
spends  in  the  Free  Library  or  at  home,  with  a  book  or 
newspaper,  the  less  time  he  has  for  getting  drunk,  which 
is  too  often  the  only  form  of  recreation  open  to  him  now. 
And  the  less  of  his  wages  he  leaves  in  the  public-house  or 
gin-palace,  the  more,  of  course,  he  has  to  lay  out  in  other 
ways.  Free  Libraries  and  coffee-palaces  are  about  the 
best  feeders  of  the  small  tradesman's  till  that  have  yet 
been  devised — a  fact  that  has  been  put  to  the  test  in 
places  where  libraries  and  reading-rooms  are  in  full  force. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  movement  has 
not  yet  spread  to  London,  as  we  believe  that  there  are 
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not  a  few  wealthy  friends  of  the  cause  who  would  give 
largely  towards  buildings  and  books,  were  the  current 
expenses  secured  by  the  adoption  in  a  parish  or  district 
of  a  "libraries  rate."  The  London  vestries,  however, 
are  slow  to  move ;  and  we  frankly  confess  that  we  see 
no  hope  for  London  in  this  respect  until  some  drastic 
measiu'e  of  municipal  reform  is  placed  on  the  statute- 
book. 

About  the  year  1880  an  association  was  formed 
called  "  The  Metropolitan  Free  Libraries  Association," 
Jbut  it  appears  to  have  existed  only  in  name. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arouse  public  opinion,  and  so 
prepare  the  way  for  the  increased  interest  which  will 
be  taken  in  local  affairs  when  municipal  reform  comes. 

It  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  Free  Libraries  that 
Londoners  are  more  highly  assessed  for  local  rates  than 
are  the  provinces,  but  this  is  disproved  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary report. 

We  earnestly  trust  that  the  next  ten  years  may  see 
a  P.^  Libr4  in  every  one  of  the  vast  dicte 
into  which  this  immense  city  is  divided. 

The  method  of  procedure  where  districts  axe  governed 
by  vestries  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  boroughs. 
The  chairman  is  requisitioned,  and  more  than  one- 
half — ^that  is,  a  simple  majority — can  decide  the  matter, 
or  the  voting  can  be  by  papers."  The  Act  terms  those 
comprising  the  Library  Committee,  that  is,  those 
appointed  after  the  Act  has  been  adopted,  "Com- 
missioners," but  there  is  no  other  vital  difference. 


^m^mm 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


FREE  LIBRARIES  IN  RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

'  there  is  need  for  an  extension  of  the 
Free  Library  system  in  towns,  there 
is  still   greater   need  for    them   in 
rural  distriots.      Besidente   in   vil- 
lages have,  as  a  rule,  much  more  time 
for  reading  than  those   in   towns. 
There  are  not  the  attractions  which 
the    town    presents,    ^id    a    Free 
library  and  News-room   in   every 
village  would  do  maoh  to  help  in  solving  that  problem 
of  the  day,  how  to  prevent  immigration  from  rural 
districts  to  the  towns ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
chief  cause  of  this  is  the  dulness  to  many  of  Hving  in 
the  country.     There  requires  to  be  a  greater  choice  than 
the  prosy  week-lecture  in  the  church  Bohool-room  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  pubhc-house  on  the  other,  with  its 
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inviting  nooks  and  bright  fire.  Those  who  regret  to 
see  so  much  centralization  will  find  one  solution  of  their 
difficulty  in  the  establishing  of  Free  Libraries  and 
News-rooms,  or  affiliating  themselves  to  the  nearest  large 
Free  Library. 

An  admirable  paper  read  by  Sir  Redmond  Barry  at 
the  first  Conference  of  Librarians,  describes  how  the 
great  Library  at  Melbourne  sends  out  its  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  pleasure  to  the  small  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  'Free 
Libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of  England  should  not 
send  out  their  weekly  or  monthly  chests  of  books  to  the 
small  towns  and  villages  there,  to  be  issued  and  looked 
after  by  the  schoolmaster  or  some  such  responsible 
person — ^the  school-house  being  used  at  night,  too,  as  a 
reading-room,  and  the  whole  carried  on  at  a  very  small 
cost,  such  as  might  be  met  by  a  small  vote  from  the  rates. 

Much  has  been  done  in  rural  districts  in  the  supplying 
of  books  by  workmen's  clubs,  but  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  counties  cannot  fail  to  vastly  extend  the 
reading  of  books  in  the  country,  and  this  increased 
demand  can  only  be  met  adequately  by  a  Free 
Library. 

The  question  asked  by  residents  in  rural  districts  as 
they  become  acquainted  with  the  Free  Libraries  of 
large  towns  is — "  How  shall  we  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  as  yours  upon  equally  free, 
equally  broad  principles  ?  " 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  portions  of  apaper 
read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  librarian,  Plymouth 
Free  Library,  on  *'  The  Best  Means  of  promoting  the 
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Free  library  Movement  in  Small  Towns  and  Villages." 
He  says  :  "Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  largest  income 
they  conld  receive  from  the  local  rate  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  support  a  Free  Library  on  the  smallest 
scale;  and  what,  therefore,  could  I  advise,  but  that 
they  should  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  town  or 
district  for  voluntary  help  ? 

Not  only  towns  in  the  West  of  England,  but  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  ooimtry,  are  eager  to  be  *  up  and 
doing '  in  this  work,  but  doubtful  about  the  way. 

There  is  therefore,  imquestionably,  the  need  for  the 
universal  application  of  the  Free  Library  system,  and  a 
growing  desire  to  adapt  its  principles  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  and  every  community. 

For  we,  as  a  nation,  in  spite  of  our  many  privileges, 
are  far  behind  some  of  our  neighbours  in  the  great  work 
of  education.  We  were  late  in  the  field  with  a  national 
education  scheme,  and  now  our  American  brethren 
have  almost  distanced  us  in  the  race  by  their  establish- 
ment of  Libraries  as  recognized  natural  institutions. 
How  long  shall  such  a  state  of  things  continue  ? 

I  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  which 
have  already  been  adopted  to  meet  the  great  need. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Mechanics'  Institute  was 
established  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  education 
amongst  the  toiling  portions  of  the  community.  The 
present  state  of  those  institutions,  wherever  they  have 
so  far  stood  the  test  of  time  as  to  exist  at  all,  will  be  a 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  do  not  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  set  on  foot ;  they  lack  some  of  the 
most  vital  elements  which  contribute  to  success. 
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There  are  doubtless  some  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes are  not  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  time ; 
while,  as  to  the  communication  between  them  and  the 
*  mechanic,'  the  latter  is  simply  elbowed  out  of  the  insti- 
tution bearing  his  name  and  designed  for  his  exclusive 
use.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  is  rapidly  declining  into 
a  mere  vehicle  of  popular  entertainment  and  popular 
lecture,  and  offers  but  little  encouragement  to  study. 

Mechanics'  Institute  libraries  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  supply  of  fiction  and  popular  books  of 
travel ;  while  books  of  reference,  works  in  art,  science, 
and  general  literature,  scarcely  find  a  place  on  their 
shelves. 

This  class  of  institution  has,  then,  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  does  not  present  itself  to  the  age  as 
the  means  whereby  the  people  may  become  a  reading 
people,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

Mechanics'  Institutes  failing  to  meet  the  want, 
there  arose  another  class  of  institution,  the  *  Working 
Men's  Association.'  This  movement  (started  some 
eighteen  years  ago)  has  since  grown  into  the  *  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,'  with  its  central 
organization  in  London. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  with  these  clubs, 
I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  assurance  and  know- 
ledge of  their  working. 

Many  such  clubs  have  proved  failures,  and  have  been 
closed ;  many  more  linger  on  in  a  state  of  semi-activity ; 
a  few,  perhaps,  have  proved  successful,  but  principally 
by  the  exertion  of  what  I  may  term  artificial  efforts. 
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The  want  of  success  has  arisen  from  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  it  would  take  too  long  here  to 
detail,  even  if  it  were  necessary.  The  chief  element  of 
failure  has  certainly  been  lack  of  funds,  and  the  difficulty 
to  provide  all  that  was  necessary  to  interest  and  attract 
the  particular  class  for  which  these  clubs  were  designed 
from  the  scanty  pittance  derived  from  members'  sub- 
scriptions. 

I  am  aware  that  considerable  sums  are  yearly  received 
for  the  benefit  of  these  institutions  from  wealthy 
patrons  and  well-meaning  philanthropists ;  in  fact,  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  recourse  to  this  very  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  keep  alive  one  of  the  clubs  which, 
until  recently,  existed  in  my  own  town. 

Such  efforts  may  be  justifiable  in  making  a  start,  or 
when  a  particular  impetus  is  required,  but  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  fact  that  such  institutions  cannot 
be  called  successful  when  their  managers  are  obliged 
to  seek  extraneous  aid  from  year  to  year  to  keep  them 
open,  and  I  am  confident  that  few  of  these  clubs  can  be 
kept  open  without  such  aid. 

And  what,  as  a  rule,  can  be  said  of  a  Working  Men's 
Club  library  P  A  few  hundred  volumes  of  odd  books  ga- 
thered together  from  the  four  comers  of  the  town,  without 
any  attempt  at  judicious  selection  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment. A  few  books,  perhaps,  of  a  solid  character,  which 
have  crept  in  quite  by  accident,  but  the  majority  of  the 
volumes  are  mere  outcasts  from  private  collections ;  few 
which  a  student  will  care  to  read,  none  that  a  biblio- 
phile would  prize — antiquated  editions  of  musty  divinity, 
or  obsolete  scientific  treatises,  which  have  lain  on  the 
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shelves  of  tiieir  former  owners  long  enough  to  accumu- 
late the  dust  of  a  generation,  unknown,  unread — 
*  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.* 

But  the  funds  of  such  a  club  have  probably  never 
been  sufl&cient  to  warrant  the  outlay  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  standard  works,  or  new  editions  to  replace 
the  worn-out  worthless  stock.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  working  man  who  goes  to  such  a  library  comes 
away  frequently  disappointed  at  the  small  choice  of 
literary  food  provided  for  him !  What  wonder  that  the 
man  of  keen  intellect  and  healthy  appetite  for  reading, 
requiring,  as  he  does,  good  solid  food,  should  turn 
disgusted  from  a  store  which  offers  so  little  attrac- 
tion ! 

And  then  as  to  another  accessory  of  the  club — the 
club-room.  How  rarely  do  we  find  this  useful  part 
of  the  club  as  light,  cheerful,  and  comfortable  as  the 
members  would  like  it  to  be !  What  wonder,  then,  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  ordinary  man  finds  more 
attraction  in  the  comfortable  parlour  of  .the  public- 
house  than  in  the  bare,  unfurnished  club-room! 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  upon  Working  Men's  Clubs 
as  such,  but  simply  point  out  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  supply  the  great  need.  Nor  do  I  say  that  all  such 
clubs  are  failures  financially,  for  there  are  instances 
where  great  pecuniary  gain  has  resulted  from  active 
exertions. 

But  when  I  examine  the  efforts  as  a  whole  that  are 
put  forth  to  bring  about  success — ^remembering  that  the 
object  stated  in  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  was  to  draw  men  from 
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the  public-house  and  its  influences,  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptation;  and,  comparing  this  with  the  state  of 
affairs  at  present,  find  that  one  of  the  chief  measures 
advocated,  nay,  adopted  to  keep  these  institutions  open, 
is  the  encouragement  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 
club,  I  can  only  conclude  that  this  movement  also  is  not 
a  success,  and  that  Working  Men's  Clubs  have  not 
supplied  that  great  want  which  their  originators  pro- 
posed to  supply. 

I  cannot  refrain,  in  passing,  from  drawing  attention 
to  a  work  which  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
managers  of  certain  co-operative  societies  in  the  country 
— ^viz.,  the  establishment  of  large  lending  libraries  in 
connection  with  their  central  stores.  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  wise  provision,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  successful  in  its 
results. 

Now  comes  tlie  question  —  Is  the  Free  Library 
movement  the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted  to  supply 
the  medy  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  can  it  best  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  P 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  Free  Library  has 
up  to  the  present  time  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  its  pro- 
jectors, and  the  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  movement  was  not  started  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  any  particular  class  or  section  of  the  community,  as 
by  and  for  the  whole  community.  It  is  open  and  free 
to  all — knowing  no  caste,  acknowledging  no  precedence 
of  rank,  birth,  wealth,  or  station ;  making  no  stipulation 
as  to  a  man's  political  or  religious  convictions. 

We  will  assume,  therefore,  that  the  need  which  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Working  Men's  Club  failed  to 
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supply,  the  Free  library  has  to  a  certain  extent  akeady 
provided. 

Our  large  towns  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands 
to  establidi  and  support  these  institutions — a  power, 
moreover,  conferred  upon  them  by  legislative  enact- 
ments; and  the  Free  Library,  onoe  established,  is 
thenceforward  recognized  as  a  municipal  and  as  a 
national  institution. 

Even  in  towns  where  the  revenue  is  large,  however, 
the  amount  realized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is 
insuflScient  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  and  to  keep 
these  institutions  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficiency.  If, 
therefore,  this  difficulty  of  revenue  be  felt  in  the  larger 
towns,  how  much  more  must  it  affect  those  towns  of 
which  I  speak,  where  the  means  are  altogether 
lacking  ? 

Supposing  the  work  to  have  commenced  by  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  Act,  the  rates  are  found  to  be  so 
low  that  the  sum  realized  annually  would  be  quite 
inadequate  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  librarian,  to 
provide  premises,  furniture,  books  and  periodicals. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  promoters  can  see  their  way  to 
realize  a  proper  income  to  carry  on  their  labours,  and 
could  by  dint  of  great  exertions  raise  enougk  money  to 
start  the  scheme,  what  is  the  use  of  beginning  P 

Mr.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  in  the  first  of  his  interesting 
articles  published  in  the  lAbrary  Journal^  has  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  told  us  how  funds  may  be 
raised  to  start  a  library — ^viz.,  by  a  systematic  assess- 
ment and  canvass  of  the  whole  town,  *  somewhat  on 
the  plan  with  which  Aaron   Burr  is  said    to    have 
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managed  the  politics  of  New  York,  which  was  to 
make  rich,  lazy  men  give  money ;  rich,  mean  men  give 
labour ;  poor  men  time  and  interest ;  young  men 
enthusiasm ;  and  so  every  one  of  the  thing  he  could 
spare  most  of.' 

This  is  doubtless  an  excellent  plan,  but  one  requiring 
certain  conditions  to  make  it  effective — conditions 
which,  I  fear,  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  a  man  need  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  stock  of  enthusiasm,  besides  abundance  of 
spare  time,  to  set  about  such  a  work  in  the  systematic 
manner  suggested.  Further,  he  must  have  a  class  of 
persons  to  deal  with  who  axe  more  easily  persuaded  to 
part  with  their  money  than  (as  experience  teaches)  will 
the  ratepayers  of  our  small  towns :  for  if  ever  an 
Englishman  carries  a  privilege  to  excess,  it  is  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  privilege  to  grumble,  as  he  delights  to 
do,  at  every  penny  expended  in  local  rates  or  Imperial 
taxes.  From  what  I  know  of  such  persons,  I  think  the 
mere  attempt  to  assess  them,  to  gauge  their  pockets  in 
fact,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  would 
be  likely  only  the  more  effectually  to  close  them. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  moreover,  does  not  take  into  account 
the  power  of  opposition — a  power  which  too  often 
exerts  itself,  and  has  lately  so  exerted  itself  in  a 
very  unpleasant  degree :  take  Bath  and  Chatham  as 
examples. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  need  is  a 
reality,  and  that  various  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
have  failed  of  their  object.     Further,  I  have  assumed 
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that  the  Free  Library  is  the  institution  most  nearly 
supplying  that  need ;  and  I  now  propose  to  point 
out  various  methods  by  which  the  advantages  of 
this  Free  Libraiy  moyement  may  be  more  vddely 
spread. 

First.  By  the  union  of  small  towns  around  a  central 
one  for  mutual  help.  Thus,  in  a  district  in  which  a 
large  city  or  town  has  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  a 
number  of  small  towns  or  villages,  not  one  of  which  is 
wealthy  enough  to  start  and  support  an  institution  by 
itself,  a  central  dep6t  might  be  established,  with 
branches  in  the  outlying  districts,  from  which  supplies 
could  be  drawn ;  a  continued  exchange  and  interchange 
of  the  best  books  might  thus  be  obtainable,  while 
branch  reading-rooms  might  be  supplied  in  a  similar 
manner. 

This  is  but  a  suggestion,  I  make  no  pretensions  to 
elaborate  a  scheme.  Nor  am  I  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  union ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  seems  to 
be  the  branch  and  delivery  systems  at  Boston  (U.S.), 
detailed  in  the  Annual  Eeport,  1877,  of  the  Boston 
Libraries. 

The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
organized  a  similar  plan  some  years  since  in  connection 
with  their  affiliated  societies,  agreeing,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  forward  selections  of  books  from  their 
central  library  to  recruit  the  stock  of  country  libraries  : 
but  this  is  on  such  a  small  scale  that  it  can  scarcelv  be 
said  to  furnish  an  illustration. 

My  second  proposition  refers  to  the  utilization  of 
Board  Schools  as  branch  or  general  libraries.     That 
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this  plan  is  practicable  may  be  attested  by  the 
experience  of  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Yates,  of  the 
Leeds  Libraries,  where  the  Board  Schools  have  been 
thus  used  for  some  time. 

My  third  and  last  proposition  is  by  fer  the  most 
important,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. 

It  is,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  State 
aid  in  the  formation  and  for  the  support  of  Free 
Libraries  and  Museums,  and  I  trust  that  the  action 
recently  taken  by  the  authorities  at  Birmingham,  in 
concert  with  other  towns,  may  be  closely  followed  up 
and  enlarged  upon,  until  success  is  assured. 

The  State  provides  elementary  schools,  nay  rather,  it 
compels  the  ratepayers  to  establish  schools.  It  uses 
compulsion  towards  the  children  themselves,  but  it  also 
aids  such  schools  from  imperial  funds  according  to  the 
results  of  the  teaching  in  those  schools. 

Now,  seeing  that  the  State  does  all  this,  might  it  not 
go  a  step  farther,  extending  its  aid  to  our  libraries, 
which  are,  after  all,  but  higher-class  schools  P 

Would  it  be  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  liberality 
if  the  State,  after  training  the  children  for  a  few  years 
in  these  elementary  schools,  were  to  supplement  that 
training  by  assisting  the  progress  of  these  higher 
educational  establishments,  when,  .by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  children  axe  compelled  to  leave  those 
schools  P 

The  taste  for  reading  has  been  instilled  into  the 
young  mind,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
developed;    but    what     chance     is     there     of     such 
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development,  unless   material   is    provided    for  it  to 
feed  upon? 

I  do  not  say  that  the  State  should  entirely  provide 
these  institutions,  but  that  it  should  aid  the  community 
in  sustaining  them  by  governmental  grants,'  as  in  the 
case  of  our  schools. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from 
an  important  article  in  the  American  Library  Report, 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins  of  the  Boston  (U.S.)  Public 
Library. 

Under  the  head  of  Maintenance  he  says: — 

*The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  how 
each  library  is  (financially)  created  and  maintained. 
But  there  is  one  excellent  practical  rule,  already  proved 
healthy  and  efficient  in  its  application  to  common  schools, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  public  libraries  as  far  as 
possible.  It  is  this  :  That  the  community  as  such  (that 
is,  by  public  money,  not  through  fees  paid  to  the  library) 
should  pay  something  for  its  privileges.  Unrestricted 
gifts  to  the  public,  like  unrestricted  charity  to  paupers 
and  beggars,  are  almost  certain  to  be  undervalued  if  not 
abused.  In  our  best  school  systems,  the  receipt  of  the 
State  money  by  a  town  for  school  purposes  depisnds 
more  or  less  on  the  energy  with  which  the  town  raises 
money  of  its  own.  Grod  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
The  State  finds  it  safe  to  imitate  the  Divine  example  in 
this  particular;  and  so  in  the  case  of  libraries.  A  State 
grant  for  the  purpose,  to  depend  on  the  raising  of  a 
proper  yearly  amount  by  the  town,  is  the  most  American, 
that  is,  the  most  direct  and  effective,  method  of  promot- 
ing the  library  department   of  our  systems  of  ptiblic 
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education.  On  precisely  the  same  principle,  private 
gifts  for  the  same  purpose  should  be  upon  the  same 
condition.  This  plan  secures  not  only  beginning  but 
continuance ;  not  only  birth  but  healthy  life.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  produce  a  revival,  either  in 
religion  or  literature,  and  thus  to  found  a  church  or 
a  library ;  the  real  task  is  to  maintain  it  in  its  proper 
growth  and  health  afterwards.' 

I  fully  endorse  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  trust 
that  an  attempt  may  be  made  in  this  country  to  seek  for 
legislation  in  the  manner  described. 

But  how  would  such  a  measure  more  particularly 
apply  to  small  towns  P  By  securing  them  a  larger 
income  in  proportion  to  that  raised  by  themselves. 

Thus,  if  a  penny  rate  were  collected,  the  State  might 
supplement  it  with  a  similar  sum,  or  at  least  one-half, 
the  existing  Act  being  duly  altered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  each  case. 

I  have  within  my  recollection  several  towns  where  the 
movement  languishes  for  lack  of  just  such  support,  where 
a  few  earnest  men  are  willing  to  spend  their  time  and 
money  to  bring  about  the  desired  result;  and  I  also  know 
of  others  in  which  the  adoption  of  the  Act  has  been 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  promoters  could  not  give 
a  clear  idea  as  to  ways  and  means, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  were  the  plan  so  ably  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Perkins  adopted  in  this  country,  we  should 
soon  see  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Free  Libraries, 
and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  people. 

Induce  them  to  read  books  of  an  elevating  character, 
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books  which  will  at  once  instruct  and  amuse,  and  a  great 
work  has  been  inaugurated. 

After  all,  is  it  not  far  better  to  spend  the  money  of 
the  State  in  the  education  of  her  children  than  in  prison 
dicipline  and  legal  restraint  ? 

Such  institutions  as  those  for  which  I  contend  are 
great  civilizers  and  great  levellers. 

They  teach  men  their  humanity  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  tend  in  a  great  measure  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  separate  class  and  class,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
these  Free  Newsrooms  and  Free  Libraries  are  for  the 
whole  community,  and  not  for  a  particular  class,  or  for 
privileged  ticket-holders,  tends  greatly  to  their  success, 
and  augurs  well  for  their  permanence  as  national 
institutions. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  materials  should  be  made 
ready,  in  order  that  the  grand  superstructure  of  national 
education  in  its  external  appliances,  at  least,  may  be 
complete." 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Mr.  Wright's  practical 
paper,  touching,  as  it  does,  the  heart  of  this  question. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  question,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  attention.  As  the  large  towns 
are  fed  from  rural  districts  with  workers,  so  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  successful  men  of  business  of  the 
present  day  were  bom  and  received  their  education  in 
country  schools.  Why  should  not  these  do  something  in 
providing  literature  for  the  districts  with  which  they 
were  once  associated?  Under  the  head  of  "A  Village 
Library,"  the  Leisure  Hour  (edited  by  Dr.  Macaulay)- 
for  October,  1885,  says: — 
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"We  have  eean  lately  the  report  of  an  interesting 
event  in  a  country  place.  Connected  with  a  chapel 
where  the  Eev.  W.  Urwick,  M.A.,  laboured  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  a  *  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,'  in  which  the  pastor  took  warm  interest.   One 

of  the  youths,     now  prosperous  in 

London,  presented  a  library  to  his  old  schoolroom  at 
Hatherlow,  near  Stockport,  and  Mr.  Urwick  was  invited 
to  inaugurate  the  event.  It  was  a  graceful  thought,  and 
suitable  gift,  and  it  is  worth  recording  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  by  those  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
congregation  or  the  parish  associated  with  their  early 
training.  Many  are  the  rich  merchants  in  England,  or 
in  the  Colonies,  who  could  thus  do  good  to  the  youths 
of  their  native  place." 

The  sketch  shows  this  library,  which  is  worked 
entirely  on  the  Free  Library  system.  It  would  be 
quite  possible  for  others  to  place  a  similar  bookcase, 
perhaps  less  elaborate  in  mouldings,  etc.,  and  stock 
it  with  some  300  volumes  for  £100,  and  this  does 
not  represent  a  large  gift  to  hundreds  who  owe  their 
origin  and  education  to  country  districts. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  of  tourist  renown,  presented  last 
year  to  the  villagers  of  far  away  lona,  in  Scotland,  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  books  as  an  addition 
to  the  library  founded  by  the  late  Eev.  Leigh 
Eichmond,  in  1820,  and  other  gifts  of  a  similar  nature 
could  be  made  to  every  village  in  the  country,  if 
former  village  lads,  now  successful  business  men,  would 
-only  view  the  matter  in  its  right  light. 

The  jubilee  of  a  noteworthy  library  was  held  last 
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year  at  Nottingham.  In  August,  183-5,  seven 
operativea  contributed  one  penny  each  to  purchase 
the  "  History  of  Priestcraft "  of  William  Howitt, 
himself  a  Nottingham  man,  we  helieve.  Two  more 
members  joined  in  the  week  following,  and  from  that 
time  until  now  their  number  has  increased,  and  their 
books  with  them,  until  they  have  now  over  7,000 
volumes,  embracing  various  departments  of  science, 
theology,  history,  travels,  and  general  literature,  stored, 
for  another  remarkable  circumstance,  in  the  very  room 
in  which  John  Blackner  wrote  his  excellent  "  History 
of  Nottingham."  "Wo  wish  nil  good  luck  to  the 
Nottingham  Operatives'  Library. 
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mere   fact  of  there  being  sdiool 

.coomuiodation     in    Snglond    and 

;Vale8  for  no  less  than  4,826,738 

or  the  year  ending  August-  31st, 

.884,  and  an  average  attendance  of 

1,273,124,   shows,  in   a  very   brief 

form,    the    eduoational    machinery 

vhich  is  in   operation.      The  total 

—  iiumber  of  schools  is   18,761,   and 

we  purpose  now  to  enquire  into  the  extent  to  which 

Libraries  have  been  established  in  these  schools,  and 

how  they  can  be  extended. 

Turning  to  tbe  last  report  of  the  £<ducation  Depart- 
ment, issued  recently,  and  bearing  the  date  of  June 
20th,  1885,  we  cull  some  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  provision  for  lending  books,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Tcporta  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 
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One-sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  England  and 
Wales  are  at  school,  and  it  is  to  these  that  political, 
commercial,  and  social  power  will  by-and-bye  come. 

Let  ratepayers  particularly  think  of  the  influence  for 
good  which  a  well-selected  library  will  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  scholars.  To  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  for  they  are  already  alive 
to  the   great  advisability  of  establishing  libraries  in 

schools. 

\ 

The  report  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  chief 
inspector  in  the  North-eastern  Division  of  England, 
says : — 

Mr.  Dibben,  a  sub-inspector,  writes : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  report  the  formation  of  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  in  Dewsbury  district.  The  books 
axe  kept  at  three  centres,  Batley,  Dewsbury,  and  Heck- 
mondwike,  and  the  number  of  books  issued  has  been 
very  encouraging.  If  managers  and  teachers  could 
only  see  with  the  examiner's  eyes  the  difference  in  the 
papers  worked  by  those  who  read  and  those  who  do  not 
read,  surely  books  would  not  be  left  to  grow  dusty  and 
mouldy  on  their  shelves,  and  more  support  would  be 
forthcoming  for  such  a  worthy  object." 

In  some  few  schools  in  Sheffield  district  one  sees  small 
libraries.  I  would  I  saw  them  more  frequently.  I 
should  like  also  to  see  every  town  supplied  with  a  library 
of  school  books  open  to  teachers,  where  they  might  com- 
pare books  and  select  the  best,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  publishers'  travellers,  and  led  to 
choose  books  rather  for  their  woodcuts  and  binding  than 
for  their  higher  qualities. 
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Mr.  Legard  states : — 

"  In  many  of  my  schools  small  museums  are  now  being 
set  on  foot,  consisting  of  objects  likely  to  interest  and 
instruct  children,  the  latter  often  contributing  some  of 
the  articles. 

"The  council  of  the  Central  Museum  in  Leeds  has 
kindly  consented  to  fit  out  a  cabinet,  containing  trays, 
illustrating  different  natural  history  objects,  and  to 
allow  this  cabinet  to  circulate  among  the  elementary 
schools." 

In  the  report  of  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Blandford,  chief 
inspector  in  the  North-central  Division  of  England, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Stafford,  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  school 
libraries. 

The  report  of  Mr.  J.  Q-.  Fitch,  chief  inspector  in  the 
Eastern  Division  of  England,  and  in  the  East  Lambeth 
Metropolitan  District,  states  as  follows : — 

Among  subsidiary  aids  to  school  instruction,  I  may 
mention  that  in  155  of  the  schools  included  in  my 
returns,  school  savings  banks  are  in  beneficial  operation, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  in  this  direction  to 
managers  by  your  Lordships'  Circular  in  August,  1881. 
In  397  of  the  schools  lending  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished. My  colleague,  Mr.  Swinburne,  records  the  result 
of  an  interesting  experiment  which  he  has  made  in  the 
Beccles  district  in  connection  with  a  local  prize  scheme, 
and  with  a  teachers'  lending  library.     He  says  : — 

"  To  meet  a  partiality  to  the  practical  side  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  overcome  apathy,  I  have  tried  competition 
and  the  public  exhibition  at  one  centre  of  the  work  done, 
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with  class-lists,  nuinerous  prizes,  and  the  remarks  of  one 
of  the  best  London  judges  upon  the  specimens.  The 
main  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  idea  of  competition 
for  the  honour  of  their  school.  The  work  is  done  at  the 
school  (to  save  travelling)  on  a  stated  day  in  the  presence 
of  a  lady  manager,  who  posts  it  the  same  day  with  a  certi- 
ficate as  to  genuineness.  Composition,  penmanship,  read- 
ing, recitations,  cookery,  &o.,  are  similarly  encouraged 
— committees  of  teachers  judging  for  these — and  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  thank  enough  either  the  teachers 
for  the  disinterested  way  in  which  the  whole  district  for 
nearly  four  years  has  supported  me,  or  the  ladies  who, 
headed  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Countess  of 
Stradbroke,  the  Lady  Caroline  Kerrison,  and  others, 
have  liberally  and  heartily  responded. 

"  The  above  scheme  has  facilitated  an  attempt  to  start 
a  library.  A  sum  of  £70  (Sir  Eichard  Wallace  heading 
the  list  with  £10,  and  Lady  Caroline  Eerrison  and 
others  following,  while  the  teachers  themselves  raised 
about  half  the  sum  by  collecting  cards),  with  an  annual 
subscription  of  2s.  from  each  teacher,  has  enabled  me  to 
purchase  many  of  the  best  books  on  travel,  biography, 
teaching,  fiction,  &c.,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  the  whole  district  (with  very  few  exceptions, 
from  change  of  teachers)  having  eagerly  joined.  The 
district  is  divided  into  14  depots,  each  dep6t  under 
a  managing  teacher,  and  each  teacher  keeps  his  book  for 
a  month  and  then  passes  it  on." 

Jn  the  report  for  the  Welsh  Division  I  do  not  notice 
any  reference  to  school  libraries. 

The  tone  of  the  reports   of  the  chief  and  sub-in- 
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specters  is  certainly  in  the  direction  of  the  scholars — ^in 
the  schools  where  libraries  are  provided  the  intelligence 
of  the  scholars  is  of  a  higher  and  more  practical  cha- 
racter than  in  schools  where  a  Library  does  not  exist. 
The  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these  Libraries 
is  a  small  part,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  amount 
annually  expended  for  educational  purposes.  The 
total  income  for  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is 
£6,121,538,  and  of  this  £915,474  comes  out  of  the 
rates,  and  £1,734,115  is  the  income  from  school-pence, 
and  our  contention  is  that,  apart  altogether  from  volun- 
tary gifts  of  books  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty,  under  the  present  rate  of 
expenditure,  of  establishing  a  Library.  An  outlay  of 
£50  will  purchase  say  350  books,  a  number  sufficient 
for  most  schools. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  establishing  of  Libraries 
free  to  scholars  in  schools,  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a  closer  affiliation  between  Free  Public 
Libraries  and  Schools.  We  have  abeady  mentioned 
that  the  Liverpool  Free  Library  and  Museums  make  up 
cases  of  specimens  for  use  at  the  Board  Schools,  and  as 
noticed  in  this  chapter,  the  council  of  the  Central 
Museum  in  Leeds  has  consented  to  fit  out  a  cabinet 
containing  trays  illustrating  different  natural  history 
objects,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  boxes  of  books 
will  be  made  up  in  the  same  way  from  the  large  central 
Free  Libraries.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  is  being 
done  in  this  direction  in  America. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
contains  some  observations  on  the  functions  and  use  of 
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Public  Libraries.  We  extract  the  following  as  bear- 
ing on  the  connection  between  Public  Libraries  and 
Schools : — 

"  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  Libraries  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  Once  it  was  the 
complaint  that,  though  the  school  and  the  library  stood 
side  by  side,  no  bridge  stretched  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Now  Ubrarians  and  the  trustees  of  Ubraries 
generally,  are  trying  to  co-operate  with  teachers  and 
parents  in  directing  into  profitable  channels  the  reading 
of  children  and  youth.  The  younger  children  are 
helped  to  select  interesting  and  instructive  stories,  and 
books  of  history  and  travel ;  older  ones  are  guided  to 
the  sources  of  history,  the  authorities  in  science,  and 
the  finest  examples  in  literature.  The  choice  of  the 
books  is  aided  by  the  acquaintance  of  the  teacher  with 
the  tastes  and  capacities  of  his  pupils,  the  discernment 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  of  their  wants,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  books  that  will  supply  them,  and  by 
the  increasing  abilities  of  readers  to  choose  for  them- 
selves. Many  circumstances  and  influences  must  unite 
in  order  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  help- 
fulness between  the  school  and  the  library.  Some  of 
these  essentials  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  "W.  E.  Foster,  of 
Providence,  as  follows : — 

"  *  On  the  part  of  the  pupil,  then,  are  requisite  a 
continuous  mental  development  and  sufficient  scope  of 
individuality :  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  librarian 
are  requisite  a  genuine  interest  in  the  work  and  mutual 
co-operation.  The  choice  of  methods  must  aim  to  bring 
the  strongest  light  of  interest  to  bear  on  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  each  subject,  and  must  be  essentially  direct  and 
personal,  and  must  follow  up  tbe  first  steps  of  continuous 
efforts.  Instead  of  a  policy  which  contemplates  brilliant 
but  superficial  operations  should  be  chosen  one  which, 
with  patience  and  persistency,  enters  upon  measures 
which  require  time  for  their  development,  but  whose 
results  are  substantial  and  permanent.' 

"  A  few  years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Public  Library  adopted  a  rule  by  which  each  of  the 
schools  might  become  practically  a  branch  library,  the 
master  selecting  a  number  of  volumes  from  the  main 
Hbrary,  and  circulating  them  among  his  scholars.  In 
the  Wells  School,  Boston,  a  plan  has  been  devised  for 
promoting  the  study  of  good  literature.  It  involves 
the  loan  from  the  Public  Library  to  the  public  school  of 
copies  of  some  one  book  sufficient  in  number  to  enable 
the  pupils  of  the  school  to  read  the  same  book  at  the 
same  time.  Once  a  week  they  are  examined  in  a  free 
conversational  way  as  to  the  structure  of  the  work,  the 
relation  of  its  parts,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written, 
the  excellence  of  its  style  and  diction,  and  similar 
qualities.  It  is  said  that  after  a  few  months'  study  of 
*  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Journal'  the  pupils  *came  to  have 
a  perception,  more  or  less  clear  according  to  the  intel- 
lectual endowments  of  individual  girls,  of  all  those 
elements  by  which  the  professional  critic  is  enabled  to 
give  judgment  upon  the  value  of  any  novel  as  a  work 
of  art.'  The  use  of  Libraries  has  been  greatly  increased 
in  Cincinnati  by  interesting  pubHo  school  scholars  in 
authors  of  unquestioned  merit.  The  school  district 
Libraries  of  California  are  meeting  with  marked  success. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  seven-eighths  of  them  are 
doing  good  service  in  the  education  of  the  people.  Mr, 
Foster  has  given  some  excellent  rules  for  the  g^dance 
of  pupils  in  their  use  of  the  Public  Library.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

"  *  (1)  Begin  by  basing  your  reading  on  your  school 
text  books.  (2)  Learn  the  proper  use  of  reference 
books.  (3)  Use  books  that  you  may  obtain  and  express 
ideas  of  your  own.  (4)  Acquire  wholesome  habits  of 
reading.  (5)  Use  imaginative  literature,  but  not  im- 
moderately. (6)  Do  not  try  to  cover  too  much  ground. 
(7)  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  assistance  and  suggestions 
at  the  Library.  (8)  See  that  you  make  your  reading  a 
definite  gain  to  you.'  " 

We  understand  the  Coventry  and  other  Free  Library 
Committees  have  had  under  consideration  the  system 
above  described,  by  which  local  public  schools  would  be 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  Free  Library  of 
the  town.  This  plan  is  so  practical,  and  likely  to  be 
productive  of  so  much  usefulness,  that  we  sincerely  trust 
other  Library  Committees  will  take  into  their  considera- 
tion this  method. 

Mr.  James  Yates  says : — "  Although  the  Leeds  Free 
Library  had  been  successful  beyond  anticipation,  there 
had  been  failures.  After  being  established  for  several 
years,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  branches  were  not 
doing  adequate  work  for  the  amount  expended  on  them. 
These  were  consequently  handed  over  to  the  School 
Board,  with  success.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
county  boards  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  he  trusted  we  should  soon  see  that 
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a  series  of  county  libraries  would  spring  up  under  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts.  In  these  many  valuable  works 
dispersed  from  noble  houses  might  be  gathered  to- 
gether again." 

They  have  also  established  Free  Drawing  Classes  in 
Leeds.  The  success  of  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Evening  Science 
and  Art  Classes  in  Leeds  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Association  has  resolved  to  extend  its  operations.  Last 
winter  two  free  drawing  classes  were  held,  but  that 
number  has  now  been  increased  to  four.  The  classes, 
which  will  be  under  the  care  of  experienced  art  teachers, 
have  been  opened  in  the  Board  Schools  at  Jack  Lane, 
Primrose  Hill,  Whitehall  Boad,  and  Burley  Road. 
The  classes  will  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday 
and  Friday  in  each  week,  and  will  be  open  to  all 
youths  who  have  left  day  schools,  and  who  possess 
a  certificate  of  good  character  from  their  day  school 
teacher,  or  from  the  foreman  of  the  workshop  in  which 
they  are  employed,  or  from  any  member  of  the  Leeds 
Trades  Council.  Each  pupil  will  be  required  to 
provide  himself  with  drawing  materials,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  a  <30st  of  probably  not  more  than 
sixpence.  It  is  intended,  also,  to  commence  free 
classes  in  mathematics  at  the  same  schools  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  in  each  week.  The  subjects 
taught  will  include  Euclid,  algebra,  and  higher  arith- 
metic. 

The  number  on  the  register  for  England  and  Wales 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  was  2,798,945 ; 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  147,296 ;    and  above 
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fourteen,   40,023.     Here   are  the  readers    for    school 
libraries,  but  where  are  the  books? 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  calling  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  to  the  adaptability  of  Board 
Schools  to  be  used  in  the  evenings  as  public  news-rooms, 
and,  in  some  cases,  as  Free  Libraries.  These  buildings 
are  pubHc  property,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  what- 
ever why  they  should  not  be  used  in  the  way  suggested. 
The  cost  of  opening  and  maintaining  them  as  news- 
rooms would  be  so  infinitesimally  small  that  our  wonder 
is  candidates  for  School  Boards  have  not  made  this  a 
special  feature  in  their  addresses.  The  expense  could 
not,  of  course,  come  out  of  the  School  Board  rate,  and 
other  sources  of  income,  but  public  and  spirited  enter- 
prise will  in  any  district  easily  bridge  this  difficulty. 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  World  says  on  this  subject : — 
"  Yet  even  more  important  still  it  is  to  provide  some 
wholesome  occupation  and  resort  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lads  who  have  left  our  Board  Schools  and  are 
just  shaping  themselves  into  men.  In  several  of  the 
large  Free  Libraries,  where  statistics  on  this  head  have 
been  carefully  kept,  it  has  been  found  that  fully  one- 
third  of  their  frequenters  are  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  20.  Nothing  can  be  of  more  vital  moment  to 
the  well-being  of  the  nation  than  to  provide  some  safe 
and  healthy  channel  for  the  activities  of  this  class  of 
the  population.  It  is  a  poor  economy,  having  educated 
them  at  a  cost  for  London  alone,  counting  none 
but  rate-aided  schools,  of  considerably  over  a  million 
a  year,  to  drift  them  off  imcared  for,  just  when  they 
most   need   a  helping   hand.     A  taste   for  reading, 
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and  the  means  for  gratifying  it,  are  perhaps  the  very 
best  proservatires  a  lad  can  have  against  tiie  degrading 
attraotionB  of  the  London  streets.  Looking  even  to 
motives  of  self-interest  done,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  London  ratepayers  could  do  better  than  foUow 
the  example  set  them  in  the  provinces,  by  providing 
themselves  in  each  parish  or  district  with  a  good  Free 
Library,  at  the  small  cost  of  a  penny  rate.  The  plan 
has  been  proposed,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  to  utilize 
the  Board  Schools  for  the  purpose  of  Free  Libraries. 
From  5  p.m.  to  11  they  could  be  so  used,  and  in  that 
case  even  a  halfpenny  rate  would  suffice  to  furnish 
forth  as  many  well-stocked  reading-rooms  and  lending 
UtH«iies  ae  there  were  Board  Schools  in  a  district." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FREE  LIBRARIES   IN   AMERICA    AND 
CANADA. 

s  educational  matters  generally,  it  has 
been   conceded   on   all  hands  that 
there  is  much  we  have  been  able  to 
leam  from  our  enterprising  oousins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The    author     of    this    little    work 
has  spent  some  happy  hours  in  a 
few  of  the  Free  Libraries  of  Boston 
and  other  cities,  and  we  desire  to 
bear  our  testimony  to  the  Free  labrary  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  leading  cities  of  the  Union,  and  particularly 
of  the  New  England  States. 

The  first  Free  PubHo  liibrary  establiahed  in  America 
dates  back  to  1700,  and  this  was  established  by  a 
olergjTnan  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  English 
governor  of  the  then  Province  of  New  Tork.     It  is 
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somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  addition  to  this 
library  was  a  gift,  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  by  the 
BriS  Socie4^;r  the  Pro^gation  of  the  G;spel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  Other  Kbraries  followed,  and  about  the 
year  1750  the  public  took  up  spiritedly  the  need  of 
libraries,  and  a  large  subscription  fund  was  commenced. 
Mr.  Edwards  says  that  "  it  was  estimated,  about  the 
year  1850,  that  there  were  within  the  United  States 
149  collegiate  libraries,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
1,083,954  volumes.  Eleven  years  later,  namely,  in 
1861,  returns  which  extended  to  117  only  out  of 
the  149,  assigned  to  that  portion  of  the  collegiate 
libraries  an  aggregate  of  1,222,148  volumes.  Many 
of  these  libraries  had  been  originally  gathered  by  com- 
bined  efforts  of  a  very  varied  kind.  British  statesmen, 
clergymen  living  in  rural  parsonages  scattered  through- 
out many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  merchants  of 
London  and  of  Liverpool,  took  part  in  the  establishing 
and  well-furnishing  of  libraries  for  the  American 
colleges;  and  sometimes  a  part  hardly  less  zealous 
than  that  taken  by  the  governing  bodies  and  the 
student  societies  of  the  colleges  themselves.  The  dry 
details  of  the  *  donation  books '  of  not  a  few  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  pleasantly  enlivened  by  records  of  numerous 
gifts  from  the  mother  country  to  her  offspring  over  sea. 
This  recognition  of  a  true  community  of  interest  in 
intellectual  matters,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  a  more 
worldly  sort,  was  not  broken  off  by  the  Revolution  of 
1776.  Few  Englishmen  are  now  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  colleges  have,  in  later  years,  made 
many  a  noble  though  an  indirect  return.     Many  a  man 
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who  derived  part  of  his  productive  culture  from  the 
silent  teachers  in  the  college  libraries,  which  friends  in 
Britain  helped  liberally  to  furnish,  has  sent  back  to 
Britain  imperishable  books  to  adorn  her  own  coUections, 
and  to  be  counted  with  their  best." 

Under  the  head  of  Libraries  in  Board  Schools  we 
refer  to  the  school  libraries  of  America,  and  these  have 
formed  the  chief  libraries  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
wants  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  been  met  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  State  Libraries,  as  they  are  termed. 
These  were  originally  established  in  the  towns  which 
were  the  seat  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
individual  states,  and  were  intended  for  use  by  the 
members  of  the  local  parliament,  as  they  term  these 
bodies.  From  this  first  intention,  however,  they  have 
greatly  developed,  and  they  are  now  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Free  Libraries,  and  contain,  in  the  majority  of 
oases,  admirable  selections  of  booka  The  books  are 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  these  number  at  Albany,  the 
seat  of  government  of  New  York  State,  as  many  as 
70,000.  The  reading-room  is  open  twelve  hours  each 
week-day. 

Boston  was  the  first  American  city  to  adopt  Public 
Libraries,  and  it  would  have  been  somewhat  strange  had 
it  been  otherwise,  for  the  city  has  no  small  ground  for 
claiming  to  represent  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
nation.  Boston  refinement  and  culture  ranks  equal  to 
that  of  the  West  End  of  London,  and  it  is  from  this  city 
and  the  adjoining  New  England  States  that  most  of  the 
efforts  have  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
community.     The  proximity  of  Cambridge,  a  suburb  of 
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Boston,  where  the  Harvard  University  is  situated,  no 
doubt  largely  aids  to  make  the  Bostonians  proud  of  their 
intellectual  attainments.  This  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  such 
prominent  Americans  as  Mr.  James  Bussell  Lowell,  who 
has  recently  presented  the  Harvard  Library  with  some 
hundreds  of  volumes. 

The  mark  of  the  Puritans  is  still  unmistakably  left 
on  these  New  England  States.  There  is  a  solidity  about 
them  lacking  in  other  parts.  Educationally,  politically, 
and  commercially,  they  take  the  lead  of  any  state  in  the 
Union.  It  was  from  here  the  impetus  for  the  Civil 
War  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  came,  and  it  is  from 
these  states  that  most  of  America's  best  men  were  born 
and  lived,  the  descendants  of  sterling  English  blood. 
Every  leading  American  writer  of  books  almost  can  be 
traced  to  these  states.  Hawthorn,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Emerson,  and  others — ^all  names  enshrined  on 
the  walls  of  every  English  library  worth  the  name.  With 
such  an  ancestry  and  reputation,  Boston  would  have 
lacked  some  of  its  great  glory  had  it  not  taken  the  lead 
in  establishing  Free  Libraries,  as  distinct  from  the  school 
libraries  and  the  State  libraries. 

In  1847  Josiah  Quincy,  the  then  mayor  of  the  city, 
intimated  to  the  city  coxmcil  that  "a  citizen  (himself 
really)  has  offered  to  give  to  the  city  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  public  library  on  con- 
dition that  a  further  sum  of  £2,500  should  be  raised  by  a 
public  subscription,  and  that  the  library  when  formed 
should  be  opened  to  the  public  in  as  full  a  maimer  a& 
may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  property."  The 
council  replied  "  that  the  city  of  Boston  will  accept  any 
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donation  from  citizens  or  others  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing  a  pubUc  Ubrary ,  and  further,  that  whenever  tiie 
library  shall  be  of  the  value  of  £6,000  it  will  be  expe- 
dient for  the  city  to  provide  a  suitable  place  and  arrange- 
ments to  enable  it  to  be  used  by  the  citizens  with  as 
great  a  freedom  as  the  security  of  the  property  will 
permit."  This  was  quickly  followed  by  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  empowering  the 
council  to  "  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  for 
the  use  of  its  inhabitants,"  but  it  was  not  until  a  few 
years  afterwards  that  it  was  put  into  effect.  Nations 
influence  nations,  and  individuals  influence  individuals, 
for  weal  or  woe,  and  the  emulation  of  an  offer  which 
came  in  1852  from  a  Bostonian,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
offered  to  contribute  books  to  the  value  of  £10,000.  A 
Free  Library  had  then  just  been  openedinManchester,  the 
first  under  the  Act  in  England,  and  an  amount  of  public 
attention  was  thus  called  to  the  matter  which  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  attention  being  at  that  time  given  to  the 
subject  in  Boston. 

Givers  of  books,  and  other  philanthropists  who  bestow 
gifts  for  the  use  of  the  public,  are  the  names  which  live 
in  local  history ;  and  Mr.  Joshua  Bates'  name  wUl  go 
down  to  posterity  blessed  and  revered  by  the  count- 
less numbers  to  whom  his  action  aided  to  confer  a 
privilege  on  the  community.  So  spiritedly  did  the 
Bostonians  take  up  the  matter,  that  he  gave  26,000 
volumes  of  books  in  addition  to  the  £10,000  previously 
offered,  and  which  was  funded  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  library. 

Between  the  years  1855    and  1860   Boston   spent 
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(to  use  the  words  of  a  Sostonian)  in  founding  her  great 
Free  Library  more  than  eight  shillings  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  her  limits,  and  she  has 
sustained  it  to  this  day  with  great  spirit  and  liberality. 
That  library  has  now  more  than  360,000  volumes,  and 


Boston  Public  Libkart. 

her  citizens  in  1879  took  to  their  homes  more  than 
1,160,000  volumes. 

We  give  a  sketch  of  this  building,  the  site  for  which 
cost  £23,300,  in  which  was  included  a  liberal  provision 
of  additional  land  to  meet  possible  and  future  needs. 
The  building  cost  some  £49,400,  making  a  total  of 
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£72,700 — a  truly  magnificent  sum  for  any  city  to 
spend  for  the  mental  welfare  of  its  community. 

Many  smaller  places  in  New  England  and  elsewhere, 
not  without  careful  investigation,  have  followed  her 
example,  finding  in  the  practical  results  of  her  twenty 
years'  work  proof  satisfmjtoiy  to  their  ta^ayers,  that  a 
Free  Library  is  a  profitable  investment  of  public  money ; 
while  in  the  West  the  great  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  with  Western  open-handed  energy,  have 
already  Free  Libraries  on  such  a  scale  that  one  at  least 
of  them  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Boston  has  now  eleven  branch  Free  Libraries  in 
addition  to  the  Bates  Hall,  and  a  total  number  of 
books  of  463,967,  with  a  total  annual  issue  of  about 
1,050,000  volumes. 

Each  state  passes  its  own  local  laws,  and  Boston  had 
adopted  this  plan  so  far  as  a  library  was  concerned; 
but  in  1861  the  special  provision  which  had  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  made  general 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  took  the  form  of 
**An  Act  to  Authorize  Cities  and  Towns  to  Establish 
and  Maintain  Free  Libraries." 

The  main  powers  of  this  Act  ran  as  follows : — "  Any 
city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  within 
the  same,  and  with  or  without  branches,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  provide  suitable  rooms 
therefor,  under  such  regulations  for  the  government 
of  said  library  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed  by  the    city  council    of     such   city,   or   the 
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inhabitants  of  such  town."  The  Act  further  provided 
*'  that  any  city  or  town  could  appropriate  for  the  found- 
ation and  commencement  of  such  Kbrary  as  aforesaid  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  (roughly  four  shillings) 
for  each  of  its  rateable  polls  in  the  year  next  preceding 
that  on  which  such  appropriation  shall  be  made ;  and 
may  also  appropriate  annually,  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  such  library,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
shilling  for  each  of  its  ratepayers  in  the  year  next 
preceding  that  in  which  such  appropriation  shall  be 
made.  Any  town  or  city  may  receive,  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  and  hold  or  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or 
donation  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  public  library  within  the  same." 

New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  town 
to  establish,  in  1851,  a  public  library  under  this  Act ; 
and  the  library  commenced  with  less  than  6,000 
volumes. 

Private  munificence  has  done  much  for  American 
Free  Libraries,  and  among  other  benefactors  we  may 
name  Q-eorge  Peabody,  who  gave,  in  addition  to  a 
large  sum  of  money,  2,500  volumes  of  books  to  his 
native  place  of  South  Danvers,  another  New  England 
town,  as  the  foundation  of  a  Free  Library. 

The  building  which  forms  the  Astor  Free  Library  of 
New  York  is  one  of  the  sights  of  that  not  very  beauti- 
ful city.  The  name  of  Astor  is  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  vast  wealth  of  this  family  was 
made  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  settled  in  New  York 
in  1784.     He  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  but  the  real 
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increment  to  his  wealth  came  out  of  fortunate  invest- 
ments in  what  the  Americans  call  real  estate,  that  is, 
land  or  property.  He  bought  a  great  deal  of  land 
on  which  New  York  now  stands,  and  it  was  the 
growth  of  the  city  which  made  his  wealth,  not  the 
hard  industry  of  his  own  hands.  The  terms  of  his 
will,  referring  to  this  library,  showed  that  he  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  benefiting  the  city  from  whence 
his  gigantic  fortune  had  come.  As  this  portion  of 
the  will  is  deserving  of  being  recorded,  we  give  it. 
He  says  :  "  Desiring  to  render  a  public  benefit  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  to  contribute  f^o  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  the  general  good  of 
society,  I  do,  by  this  codicil,  appropriate  £80,000  out 
of  my  residuary  estate  to  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  the  City  of  New  York  ....  to  the 
intent  that  the  said  amount  be  disposed  of  as  follows  : 
— ^in  the  erecting  of  a  suitable  building  for  a  public 
library;  in  the  furnishing  and  supplying  the  same 
from  time  to  time  with  books,  maps,  charts,  furniture, 
and  other  things  appertaining  to  a  library  for  general 
use,  upon  the  most  ample  scale  and  liberal  character,  in 
the  maintaining  and  upholding  the  building  and  other 
property,  and  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  persons  consulting  the 
library.  The  said  library  is  to  be  accessible  at  all 
reasonable  times  and  hours  for  general  use,  free  of 
expense,  to  persons  resorting  thereto.  I  further  direct 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £15,000  may  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  library,  and  £24,000 
may  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the 
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remainder  shall  be  invested  as  a  fund  for  maintaining 
and  gradually  increasing  the  library." 

One  of  the  trustees  to  this  will  was  Washington 
Irving,  an  almost  life-long  friend  of  the  founder. 
The  library  contained  in  1883  about  200,000  volumes. 

The  building  which  forms  the  home  of  the  library 
is  of  a  substantial  character,  although  architecturally 
it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  imposing  edifice.  One 
of  the  guide-books  of  the  city  says  that  "the  front — 
which  has  perhaps  too  little  mass  or  *  spread '  for 
effect — ^is  rendered  somewhat  striking  by  the  deeply 
recessed  and  arched  doors  and  windows,  the  rich  brown- 
stone  mouldings  and  mullions,  and  still  more  by  the 
boldly  projecting  cornice,  &c.,  all  beautifully  wrought 
in  the  same  material.  On  opening  the  main  entrance 
door,  the  eye  falls  at  once  upon  a  beautiful  flight 
of  thirty-six  broad  marble  steps  leading,  between 
straight  walls  of  solid  mason  work,  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  building,  which  is  the  main  floor  of  the  library. 
The  principal  room  is  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  by 
sixty-four  in  width,  and  sixty  in  height.  It  is  lighted 
by  windows  at  either  end,  and  by  a  long  and  broad 
skylight.  Several  alcoves,  or  recesses,  open  both  in 
front  and  in  rear,  fill  up  the  space  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  from  the  side  walls  to  the  columns  which  support 
the  roof,  leaving  corridors  of  communication,  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  width,  along  the  walls.  This  one  room 
will  hold  100,000  volumes.  Each  alcove  has  a 
light  gallery,  eleven  feet  above  the  floor;  and  the 
galleries  extended  in  front  of  the  wall  shelves,  form 
a  continued  corridor  from  end  to  end.     Within  the 
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coliinmB  which  support  the  roof,  the  room  is  open  from 
the  floor  to  the  skylight,  but  is  divided  into  two  stories 
between  those  columns  and  the  outer  walls.  In  the 
second  story  there  is  a  series  of  alcoves  exactly 
corresponding  to  that  upon  the  first  floor,  and  with 
similar  galleries  above.  That  part  of  the  library  which 
is  divided  into  alcoves  is  separated  from  the  open  area 
in  the  centre  by  a  light  iron  railing.  The  open  area 
is  provided  with  reading  tables." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  trustees  of  the  Astor 
Library  that  the  building  did  not  cost  more  than  the 
sum  specified  by  the  donor,  viz.,  £15,000,  exclusive  of 
the  fittings.  These  are  of  very  elaborate  character,  and 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  interest  on  the  bequest.  Dr. 
Cogswell  was  entrusted  by  the  founder  with  the 
selection  of  the  first  books  for  the  library,  and  he  made 
three  separate  journeys  to  Europe  for  this  purpose. 

The  Astor  Library  is  a  reference,  not  a  lending, 
library.  It  is,  however,  .largelj'^  used,  and  has  been  an 
immense  boon  to  the  residents  of  the  city. 

New  York  has  other  Free  Libraries,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  empire  city  equals  Boston  and 
other  cities  in  its  Free  lending  Libraries. 

With  regard  to  Canada,  a  paper  was  read  at  the 
June  (1885)  monthly  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  James  R.  Boose  on  the  progress  of  Colonial 
Public  Libraries.  This  paper  treated  the  subject  in  a 
very  comprehensive  manner,  and  from  it  we  extract  the 
following  particulars  : — 

I  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
Association  to  obtain  and  communicate  information  on 
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all  questions  relating  to  library  administration  and 
bibliography,  not  only  in  the  United  TCingdom,  but  in 
our  colonies  generally,  which  are  getting  better  known 
and  more  appreciated  year  by  year.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  much  gratification  to  me  to  be  the  first  to 
bring  before  the  association  such  a  subject  as  that 
which  I  have  chosen,  uniting  as  it  does  all  our  colonies 
under  one  head  in  the  common  cause  of  providing 
institutions  of  essential  importance  for  the  promotion 
of  civilization,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  separate 
communities. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  claims  our  earliest  atten- 
tion as  being  the  first  colony  to  establish  libraries.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1779  there  was  a  public  circulating 
library  at  Quebec  containing  about  2,000  volumes. 
This  library  was  maintained  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  its  books  were  transferred  to  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  that  city.  This  is  the  first 
instance  I  have  been  able  to  trace  of  the  existence  of 
a  public  library  in  Canada.  From  an  old  magazine 
published  in  1824  it  was  found  that  there  were  some 
libraries  in  the  large  towns  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  York, 
Kingston,  and  Halifax,  but  I  cannot  gain  any  informa- 
tion as  to  their  extent,  or  what  has  become  of  their 
collections  of  works — ^with  one  exception,  however,  that 
of  Montreal,  which,  as  far  back  as  1823,  had  a  public 
library  of  8,000  volumes,  containing  many  valuable 
works,  and  "well  supplied  with  new  books."  This 
collection  has  doubtless  been  distributed  amongst  the 
more  recently  established  societies  which  exist  at  the 
present  day. 
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There  are  few  pubKc  libraries  in  Canada,  though 
attention  is  now  being  generally  directed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  them  in  centres  of  population. 
Already  the  agitation  ha^  had  a  very  satisfactory  result 
in  Ontario.  In  the  session  of  1882  the  Ontario  legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  (45  Vict.  c.  22)  "  To  provide  for 
the  Establishment  of  Free  Libraries  "  in  that  province. 
According  to  this  Act  a  petition  may  be  presented  by 
not  less  than  100  electors  in  cities,  and  from  ten  to 
thirty  in  other  municipalities,  praying  the  council  to 
take  measures  set  forth  in  the  Act  to  establish  a  Free 
Library.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  expenses 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  Act,  a  municipal  assess- 
ment is  made  annually  upon  all  ratable  real  and 
personal  property,  not  exceeding  one  half  of  a  mill  on 
the  dollar.  Free  Library  debentures  may  be  issued  by 
the  council  on  the  requisition  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment, in  order  to  purchase  and  erect  the  necessary 
buildings,  and  obtain  books  and  other  things  required. 
Since  the  passage  of  this  Act  a  good  Free  Library  has 
been  established  in  Toronto  with  20,000  volumes,  and 
was  opened  in  the  year  1883.  The  number  of  volumes 
at  present  is  about  45,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
collection  of  works  will  rapidly  increase,  and  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  citizens,  as  weU  as  providing 
intellectual  amusement  to  thousands  of  the  working 
classes.  Such  an  effort  as  this  will  do  much  to  promote 
and  stimulate  the  progress  of  education,  not  only  in 
Toronto,  but  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 
There  is  also  a  small  Free  Public  Library  at  Guelph,  in 
the    province    of    Ontario,    containing    about    5,000 
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volumes,  which  was  opened  in  February,  1883. 
Montreal  at  present  has  no  public  library,  though  a 
movement  is  now  on  foot  in  that  city  to  provide  such 
an  institution.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Montreal  a  proposal  was  brought  for- 
ward by  .Sir  Eichard  Temple,  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Sir  William  Thomson, 
for  the  foundation  of  a  Public  Free  Library,  towards 
which  a  munificent  anonymous  donation  was  announced, 
but  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  in  a  paper  on  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  Canada,  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  states,  "there  are  difficulties  of  a  social 
nature  growing  out  of  the  municipal  constitution  of 
the  city  not  likely  to  be  soon  overcome,  but  the  weighty 
advocacy  of  these  distinguished  persons  cannot  but 
have  strengthened  the  movement."  In  referring  to 
the  necessity  for  a  public  library  in  Montreal,  the 
following  paragraph  appears  in  the  Handbook  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada :  "  A  student  in  Roman  Catholic 
theology  and  kindred  subjects  can  find  all  he  requires. 
In  Protestant  theology  the  Presbyterian  College  (con- 
sisting of  10,000  volumes)  affords  very  good  material. 
In  civil  law  the  Advocates'  Library  (15,000  volumes) 
is  a  useful  one.  In  some  departments  the  McGill 
Library  (25,000  volumes)  is  pretty  full,  but  if  any  one 
in  Montreal  wishes  to  carry  on  researches  requiring 
general  works  of  reference  he  must  go  to  some  other 
city.  The  Q-ovemment  publishes  many  useful  docu- 
ments for  the  information  of  Parliament,  but  in 
Montreal  it  is  nobody's  business  to  keep  them.  There 
is  not  a  set  accessible  for  reference.      Thousands  of 
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oopies  are  scattered  broadcast  among  people  who  use 
them  for  waste  paper.  It  requires  a  distressing  amount 
of  labour  to  carry  on  the  most  ordinary  inquiries  in 
history,  politics,  sociology,  art,  or  general  literature." 
Canada  has  still  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
establishing  Free  Libraries,  especially  when  •compared 
with  the  Australian  colonies,  as  wiU  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence  to  the  chapter  imder  that  heading. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  wide-spread  interest  which  is 
now  being  shown  in  this  question,  the  following  article 
appeared  on  January  21,  1886,  whilst  this  book  was 
passing  through  the  press,  in  the  London  Daily 
Tekgraph^  and  I  cannot  forbear  finding  a  home  for 
it  in  this  chapter: — 

"Although  in  1850  an  Act  was  passed  by  Par- 
liament to  empower  towns  and  districts  to  establish 
Free  Libraries,  and  to  tax  their  inhabitants  for  that 
purpose,  we  regret  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom 
still  lags  far  behind  the  United  States  in  the  number 
of  institutions  of  this  valuable  kind  which  it  possesses. 
Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  question,  amended 
and  extended  in  1855,  the  councils  of  EngKsh  towns 
with  a  population  of  5,000  souls  and  more,  may,  after 
due  notice,  convene  a  public  meeting  of  their  bur- 
gesses, two-thirds  of  whom  may  resolve  to  open  a  Free 
Library,  and  to  pay  for  it  by  imposing  an  annual  rate, 
not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound,  on  their  in- 
habitants. A  similar  Act  was  subsequently  passed 
for  Scotland  and  Lreland,  but  was  confined  to 
boroughs  with  a  minimum  population  of  10,000.     In 
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the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit 
downwards,  as  regards  the  places  in  which  Free  Libraries 
are  established ;  and  many  a  European  sojourner  in  an 
American  town  has  had  reason  to  bless  the  craviiig  for 
knowledge  which  inspired  its  inhabitants  to  place  within 
reach  of  eveiy  resident  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
of  all  countries,  and  no  less  than  thousands  of  standard 
books  which  have  come  down  the  stream  of  time.  In 
more  than  one  American  Free  Library  the  noble  words 
delivered  by  Sydney  Smith  at  the  Royal  Institution 
are  inscribed  in  large  letters  upon  the  wall,  *  There- 
fore'— such  are  the  words  in  question — *  when  I  say, 
in  conducting  your  understanding,  love  knowledge 
with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement  love,  with  a  love 
coeval  with  life,  what  do  I  say  but  love  innocence,  love 
purity — ^love  that  which,  if  you  are  rich,  will  sanctify 
the  blind  fortune  which  made  you  so,  and  teach  men  to 
call  it  justice — ^love  that  which,  if  you  are  poor,  will 
make  poverty  respectable,  and  forbid  the  proudest  to 
mock  the  meanness  of  your  fortune — love  that  which 
will  comfort  and  adorn  you,  and  open  to  you  the  king- 
dom of  thought  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of  con- 
ception. Therefore,  if  any  yoimg  man  has  embarked 
his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge,  let  him  go  on 
without  doubting  the  result.  Let  him  not  be  daimted 
by  her  cheerless  beginnings,  or  by  the  difficulties  hover- 
ing round  her.  Let  him  rather  follow  her  as  the  angel 
that  guards  him,  and  the  genius  of  his  life.  She  will 
bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day,  and  exhibit 
him  to  the  world  comprehensive  in  argument,  strong  in 
reasoning,    paramount  above   his   fellows  in   all   th 
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relations  and  offices  of  life.'  It  is  one  of  the  proudest 
distinctions  of  the  great  Transatlantic  Republic  that 
the  custom  of  giving  away  money  by  rich  citizens 
during  their  lifetime — and  nothing  is  harder  for  most 
men  to  part  with,  except  prejudice — ^is  more  common 
among  the  Americans  than  among  any  other  people, 
and  that  the  favourite  direction  of  their  munificence 
is  toward  the  founding  of  colleges  and  libraries. 
What  a  list  of  American  benefactors  of  this  kind 
might  we  make  out!  The  Astor  and  Lenox  Libra- 
ries and  Cooper  Institute,  in  New  York  City; 
the  Cornell  University  in  New  York  State ;  the 
M'Cormick  University  in  Virginia  ;  the  lick  Observa- 
tory and  Stamford  University  in  California ;  the  count- 
less public  libraries  of  New  England ;  the  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Tennessee— these  are  but  a  tithe  of  the 
institutions  which  owe  their  origin  wholly  to  the  bounty 
of  a  single  individual  or  partially  to  contributions  from 
what,  in  the  chapels  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are 
called  *  pious  benefactors.'  To  set  against  them, 
England  has  but  a  few  private  individuals — such  as  Sir 
William  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  and  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  of 
Birmingham — worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  Cornells,  Licks,  and  Stamfords  of  the  New 
World ;  and  we  have  but  to  himt  out  the  word  *  Libraries ' 
in  Poole's  *  Index  of  Periodical  literature,'  published 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  discern  the  amazing  supe- 
riority of  Americans  in  public  spirit  as  compared  with  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation. 

'*  These  thoughts  come  powerfully  home  to  the  minds 
of   those  who  read  the  scholarly  oration  delivered  by 
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Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  not  many  days  since,  upon 
the  opening  of  a  new  Public  Library  at  Chelsea  in 
Massachusetts.  Chelsea  is  a  little  town,  lying  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  north  of  Boston,  with  a  population 
of  about  twenty-three  thousand  souls,  which  has  just 
profited  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  her  sons,  Mr. 
Eustace  C.  Fitz,  who  gave  a  handsome  building  to  the 
little  city  in  which  his  life  has  been  passed.  In  order 
to  dedicate  this  building  to  the  purpose  of  a  Free 
Library  the  inestimably  valuable  services  of  Mr.  Lowell 
were  invoked.  There  is  no  public  speaker,  no  scholar, 
no  thinker,  no  statesman  more  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  such  an  occasion  than  the  gentleman  who  lately  filled 
the  position  of  American  Minister  in  this  coimtry,  and, 
perhaps,  did  more  to  bind  the  kingly  commonwealth 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  mighty  Republic  sprung  from 
her  loins  closely  together  than  all  his  diplomatic  pre- 
decessors from  John  Adams  downwards.  Li  making 
the  presentation  of  the  building  to  the  city  of  Chelsea, 
Mr.  Eustace  C.  Fitz  inaugurated  the  proceedings  by 
saying :  *  Our  Free  Library,  though  an  honourable  in- 
stitution, is  not  an  ancient  one,  as  it  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  in  1870.  None  of  our  books  and  none  of 
our  trustees  came  over  in  the  Mai/flower^  though  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  passengers  of  that  heavily- 
laden  vessel  must  have  animated  the  earlier  friends  of  this 
enterprise,  who  struggled  on  until  the  Free  Public 
Library  at  Chelsea  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  sarcastically  remarked  that  our  Library 
possessed  every  requisition  except  books  and  a  building. 
This  last-named  want  no  longer  exists.     The  new  home 
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now  provided  for  books  is  well  situated,  well  warmed, 
and  well  lighted ;  so  let  ns  hope  that  private  liberality 
and  wise  munioipal  assistance  will  load  its  shelves  with 
useful  works.'  No  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
American  citizens  can  doubt  that  this  aspiration  will 
soon  be  realized.  After  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea  are  little  likely  to 
leave  the  building  just  presented  to  them  devoid  of 
books.  To  read  Mr.  Lowell's  cultured  and  ornate 
phrases  is  in  itself  what  Sir  Bichard  Steele  called  ^  a 
liberal  education ; '  and  the  speech  reminds  us,  not  for 
the  first  time,  that  in  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  all  countries,  the  Minister  lately  accredited 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  has  no 
living  superior,  if,  indeed,  he  has  any  equal.  Mr. 
Lowell's  address,  extending  over  forty  minutes,  *  was 
listened  to,'  we  hear,  *with  rapt  attention,  and  at 
various  points  the  audience  greeted  his  remarks  with 
laughter  and  applause,  followed  by  loud  acclamations 
when  he  resumed  his  seat.'  He  told  his  hearers  that 
in  no  way  can  a  man  build  so  lasting  a  monument  to 
himself  as  by  f oimding  a  Public  Library,  upon  which 
he  may  confidently  allow  *  Resurgam '  to  be  carved ; 
for,  although  the  Pyramids  may  forget  their  builders, 
*  memorials  such  as  this  have  longer  memories.' 

"  Mr.  Lowell  began  by  adverting  to  *  The  Book- 
lover's  Enchiridion,'  published  not  many  years  since 
by  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Alexander  L^land,  which 
is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  many 
distinguished  men,  ancient  and  modem,  in  praise  of 
books.    '  It  was  a  chorus,'  remarked  the  eloquent  speaker, 
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*  of  many  voices  in  many  tongues,  a  hymn  of  gratitude 
and  praise,  full  of  such  piety  and  fervour  as  can  be 
paralleled  only  in  songs  dedicated  to  the  Supreme 
Power  and  Wisdom.'  Putting  aside  the  temptation 
which  Southey — ^the  only  Englishman  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Macaulay  that  ever  equalled  Mr.  Lowell  in 
universal  knowledge  of  literature — ^would,  perhaps,  not 
have  resisted,  of  quoting  from  the  strongest  of  thi» 
weighty  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  orator  of  the  occasion 
felt  himself  constrained  to  set  before  his  hearers  *  such 
poor  thoughts  as  passed  through  his  own  mind.'  He 
pointed  out  that  the  foimders  of  New  England,  if  often 
an  impracticable,  were  always  a  practical  people,  whose 
first  care  was  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  bidlets, 
and  their  second  to  provide  tiiat  good  learning  should 
not  perish  from  among  them.  To  this  end  they 
established  first  the  Latin  School  at  Boston,  and 
secondly  the  College  at  Cambridge,  based  upon  John 
Harvard's  bequest  in  money.  In  addition.  Harvard 
left  his  library  to  Cambridge  College — ^an  inconsider- 
able collection  of  books,  doubtless,  as  measured  by  the 
standard  of  to-day,  but  very  considerable  then  as  the 
possession  of  a  private  individual.  *It  was,  in  my 
judgment,  these  two  foundations  which  gave  its  bent 
to  the  character  of  New  England  and  to  Boston — ^that 
literary  supremacy  which  I  am  told  that  she  is  in 
danger  of  losing,  but  will  not  lose  imtil  she  and  all 
the  world  lose  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.'  We  fancy 
that,  so  long  as  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Whittier  survive, 
and  the  grave  has  scarcely  closed  upon  Emerson^ 
Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne,   Boston  will  have  little 
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to  fear  from  her  bustling  and  ambitious  young  rival 
Chicago,  from  whom  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
most  formidable  danger  to  the  Uterary  supremacy  of 
the  older  city  will  come.  Among'  the  many  wise 
things  propounded  by  Mr.  Lowell  at  Chelsea,  the  most 
sensible,  in  our  opinion,  was  his  suggestion  that  a 
Public  Library  should  have  plenty  of  biography. 
Example,  he  added,  is  never  so  poignant,  whether  for 
emulation  or  avoidance,  as  when  enforced  by  a  striking 
personality.  '  Autobiographies  are  also  instructive 
reading  to  the  student  of  himian  nature,  although 
often  written  by  men  more  interesting  to  themselves 
than  to  their  fellows.  I  have  been  told  that  Emerson 
and  aeorge  EKot  agreed  in  thinking  Eousseau's  "  Con- 
fessions "  the  most  fascinating  book  they  had  ever  read.' 
Equally  significant  was  Mr.  Lowell's  counsel  that  a  Public 
Library  should  abound  in  translations  of  the  best  books 
in  every  language,  and  that  novel-reading  is  full  of 
advantage  and  relaxation  even  to  the  sagest  minds.  ^  No, 
no,'  he  exclaimed,  *  banish  "  The  Antiquary, "  banish 
"  Leatherstocking,"  and  you  will  banish  all  the  world. 
Let  us  not  set  about  to  make  the  world  duller  than  it 
is ! '  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Lowell's  stirring 
discourse  without  envying  Chelsea  its  possession  of 
such  a  lecturer.  Rumour  alleges  that  it  is  his  intention 
shortly  to  return  to  this  coimtry  and  again  to  take  up  his 
abode  amongst  us.  A  few  speeches  such  as  that  he  has 
just  delivered  may  haply  inspire  the  Cornells  and 
Stamfords  of  England  to  found  libraries  in  our  towns 
which  will  preserve  their  memories  far  longer  than  the 
bequest  of  millions  of  pounds  to  descendants  who  know 
not  how  to  spend  them." 


m^M^Wi 


CHAPTER    XVn. 


FREE   LIBRARIES   IN  AUSTRALASIA. 


Australasian  Colonies  show  ub  a 
worthy  example  in  the  matter  of 
Free  Lihrariea.  As  the  autior  has 
lot  yet  visited  Australia,  we  cannot 
io  better  than  quote  portion  of  a 
paper  read  before  the  labrarians' 
isBooiation  during  last  year,  by  Mr. 
Boose,  a  coloniBt  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  connection  with  Free 
Libraries  at  the  Antipodes : — 

"  In  dealing  first  with  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
althotigh  not  the  oldest,  the  Melbourne  Public  Library 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  lai^est  and  most  import- 
ant Library  in  Australasia.  A  piece  of  land  having 
been  dedicated  to  the  public  as  a  site  for  the  build- 
ing, containing  nearly  two  acres,  the  foundation  stone 
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was  laid  on  July  3rd,  1854,  by  His  Excellenoy  Sir 
Ohaxles  Hotham.  During  the  first  fifteen,  years  of  its 
existence,  the  management  was  conducted  by  five 
trustees  (one  of  whom,  the  late  Sir  Kedmond  Barry, 
read  a  paper  before  this  Association  in  1877  on  the 
Public  Libraries  of  the  Colony),  during  which  time  its 
progress  was  only  made  known  by  oooasional  addresses 
to  the  various  Governors.  This  happened  first  when 
His  Excellency  Major  Q-eneral  McArthur,  Acting 
Gbvemor  of  the  Colony,  opened  the  Library  on 
February  11th,  1856.  In  an  address  then  presented, 
the  trustees  stated  that  in  the  year  1853,  when  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  to  meet  the  literary 
wants  of  the  communiiy  had  forced  itself  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Legislature,  the  sums 
of  £3,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  £10,000  in 
aid  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  were  voted  by 
the  Legislative  Council ;  and  in  the  following  year  like 
amounts  were  placed  on  the  estimates  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  were  cheerfully  voted.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Library  it  contained  only  3,846 
volumes,  and  the  hours  of  admission  were  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  but  through  the  energy  of  the  governing 
body  the  sum  of  £2,500  was  forwarded  to  England  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  and  in  many  ways  additions 
were  made  to  the  scanty  stock  of  literature  then  con- 
tained in  the  Library.  Amongst  other  means,  the 
trustees  requested  the  public,  by  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments, to  favour  them  with  catalogues  and  lists  of  such 
works  as  might  be  considered  requisite.  The  following 
extract  from  the  first  report  of  the  trustees  shows  the 
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difficulties  experienced  in  getting  together  a  good  col- 
lection  of  works.  They  wrote  to  several  gentlemen, 
*  members  of  this  community '  (that  is  of  Victoria),  then 
in  Europe,  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  their  co-operation 
in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the  selection  of  the  books 
ordered,  and  in  obtaining  by  gift  or  purchase  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  Libraries  of  the  Universities  or 
Colleges,  or  from  other  public  or  private  Societies,  copies 
of  any  works  of  value.  They,  moreover,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  forwarded  by  His  Excellency  Mr.  Latrobe, 
informing  him  of  the  establishment  and  nature  of  the 
institution ;  of  the  necessity  for  procuring  many  works 
of  approved  merit,  which  the  means  at  their  disposal 
would  not  allow  them  to  order;  and  suggesting  that 
such  as  the  statutes  at  large,  the  statutes  of  the  reabn, 
the  various  records,  state  papers,  voyages,  travels, 
surveys,  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  reports  published  by 
the  various  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Societies  and 
Commissions,  or  by  the  Admiralty,  &c.,  might  be 
supplied. 

"  The  reply  to  this  appeal  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  was  not  encouraging,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
lowing  statement  of  the  trustees : — 

^' '  It  is  with  no  slight  regret  that  the  trustees  are 
compelled  to  say  that  their  advertisements  were  dis- 
regarded, the  letters,  with  one  exception— a  refusal- 
unacknowledged,  and  that  His  Grace  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  informed  them  "that  he  was 
unable  to  furnish  any  books  unless  payment  were  made 
for  the  same  by  the  Colonial  Government."  * 
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"  Although  meeting  with  disappointment  from  every 
source,  the  trustees  were  by  no  means  discouraged,  but 
felt  assured  of  the  importance  of  so  useful  an  institu- 
tion, and  looked  forward  with  sanguine  expectation  to 
the  future.  They  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
steady  increase  in  the  value  of  the  institution,  and  by 
its  recognized  importance  at  the  present  time,  not  only 
in  the  Colony  but  throughout  Australasia. 

"The  number  of  visitors  during  the  broken  period  of 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  was  23,769 ;  but,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  this  number 
was  more  than  doubled  during  the  succeeding  year ; 
the  number  of  visitors  reaching  the  total  of  49,226.  A 
desire  was,  during  1857,  expressed  for  extending  the 
hours  of  admission,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  a 
vast  number  of  persons  were  engaged  during  the  day, 
and  were  therefore  prohibited  from  using  the  Library 
imtil  after  four  o'clock,  the  hours  were  extended  to 
9  p.m.  This  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors,  the  figures  showing  a  total  for  that 
year  of  77,925.  In  the  following  year  the  hours  were 
again  extended  from  10  a.m.  till  10  p.m.,  and  have 
remained  so  to  the  present  time.  During  1858  the 
Legislature  placed  the  sum  of  £20,000  at  the  disposal 
of  the  trustees,  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  building. 
In  1859  great  progress  had  been  made.  A  great 
number  of  books  were  purchased,  and  great  care  was 
taken  by  the  trustees  in  the  selection  of  the  various 
works,  it  being  governed  by  strict  attention  to  principle, 
which  would  secure  the  standard  publications  in  the 
different  departments  of  history  and  literature.     The 
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number  of  books  upon  the  shelves  at  this  date  was 
13,214. 

"  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  various  mechanics' 
and  other  similar  institutions  throughout  the  Colony 
were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Melbourne 
Public  Library,  a  certain  number  of  duplicate  copies 
of  books  being  despatched  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Library  might  be  enjoyed 
by  those  resident  in  the  country  towns. 

"  In  the  year  1861  the  collection  of  books  upon  the 
shelves  had  been  more  than  doubled,  numbering  27,240, 
whilst  the  number  of  readers  had  increased  in  a  larger 
proportion,  and  in  the  words  of  the  then  Governor  of 
Victoria,  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  *  the  Library  contained  a 
collection  of  books  rivalling  in  number  and  in  value 
those  of  many  long-established  provincial  Libraries  in 
Europe.' 

"  The  first  printed  catalogue  of  the  books  was  pub- 
lished in  1862,  being  compiled  by  Mr.  Tulk,  the  first 
Ubrarian ;  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  strides  which  the 
Library  continued  to  make,  the  first  supplement  had 
to  be  compiled  three  years  later;  the  number  of  volumes 
at  that  time,  viz.,  1865,  reaching  the  total  of  36,000,  or 
an  increase  of  10,000  in  the  three  years. 

"  The  Government  continued  to  generously  support 
this  national  institution ;  votes  taken  in  1863  and  1864 
having  supplied  the  sum  of  £11,880.  Many  additions 
were  made  to  the  building,  including  a  new  reading- 
room,  90  feet  long,  which  afforded  the  much  desired 
increased  accommodation.  In  this,  and  in  its  galleries, 
arrangements  were  carried  out  for  the  systematic  dis- 
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tribution  of  books,  and  the  biiilding  was  capable  ojE 
containing  60,000  volumes,  and  of  accommodating  at 
the  same  time  600  readers. 

*'  Since  the  first  appeal  of  the  trustees  for  donations 
to  the  Library,  ten  years  previous  to  this  date,  which 
remained  unanswered,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
donations  were  received  in  1865  from,  among  many 
others,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of 
Biussia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  the 
British  Government,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Education.  The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  pre- 
sented all  the  books  issued  by  their  authority,  toge- 
ther with  a  facsimile  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Alexandrine  Codex,  six  volumes  folio — ^using  the  words 
of  the  trustees — *  a  noble  present,  suggested  by  the 
courteous  attention  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi ' ;  and 
Lord  Eussell  was  pleased  to  allow  Mr.  Hertslet,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  collect  for  presentation  a  selection  of 
papers  not  usually  procurable  except  through  such 
influence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance 
of  the  Melbourne  Public  Library  was  being  generally 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  There  were  in  Melbourne  at  this  time  three  other 
Libraries,  viz.,  the  Parliamentary  Library,  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
make  reference  to  these  chiefly  because  the  efforts  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Public  Library  were  directed  to 
make  that  Library  supplementary  to  the  others,  and 
thus  avoid  the  needless  multiplication  of  copies  of  the 
same  works.     In  the  trustees'  report  for  1865   it  is 
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stated  they  procured  at  first  the  leading  authorities  only 
on  the  especial  branches  of  learning  provided  for  in 
those  Libraries — ^the  common  sources  of  reference  for 
readers  of  all  classes,  without  which  no  library  could  be 
complete.  They  then  filled  in  on  a  liberal  scale  all  the 
books  most  approved  of  in  the  higher  walks  of  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  technical  branches  of  employment, 
and  provided  largely  all  which  bear  on  discoveries  in 
physical  science  and  the  practical  arts,  and  which  help 
to  unfold  the  natural  and  artificial  resources  of  the 
country.  These  primary  wants  having  received  the 
earliest  and  amplest  consideration,  the  trustees  were 
enabled  to  diverge  into  other  directions  to  fill  up  the 
interspaces,  and  so  to  balance  the  supply  by  appropriat- 
ing in  succeeding  or  alternate  years  certain  sums — 
greater  or  less — ^to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  the 
respective  departments;  to  regulate  the  expansion  and 
to  enlarge  the  sub-divisions,  so  as  to  leave  no  class  of 
literature  wholly  unrepresented. 

"  The  result  was  that  when  the  contents  of  the  four 
Libraries  were  about  110,000  volumes  in  the  aggregate, 
the  number  of  copies  of  books  by  the  same  authors 
repeated  in  the  different  Libraries  did  not  exceed 
15,000.  This,  as  will  readily  be  understood,  not  only 
saved  unnecessary  expense,  but  allowed  of  funds  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  additional  books,  and  by 
that  means  to  increase  the  general  value  of  the  Public 
Library.  Admission  was  also  granted  to  either  of  the 
above-named  Libraries  on  production  of  a  letter  signed 
by  the  Librarian  of  the  National  Library. 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  the  progress  year 
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by  year  of  this  Library,  so  I  will  continue  its  history 
by  giving  only  the  subjects  of  chief  importance.  So 
steady  and  rapid  had  been  the  growth  of  the  institution, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  the  original  trustees 
of  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  administration.  In  the 
year  1869  an  Act  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  by 
which  the  Library  was  incorporated.  During  the  same 
year  the  Copyright  Act  was  passed,  according  to  the 
Melbourne  Public  Library  privileges  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  British  Museum,  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  other  institutions,  viz., 
that  Tvdthin  two  calendar  months  after  the  day  on  which 
any  book  shall  be  first  sold,  published,  or  offered  for 
sale  within  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  it  shall  be  delivered, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  publisher  thereof,  at  the  Public 
Library,  Melbourne. 

"  Passing  now  over  the  next  ten  years — ^viz.,  to  1879 — 
there  was  an  immense  increase,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  books  to  be  foimd  in  the  Library,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  readers  taking  advantage  of  its  great  use- 
fulness, as  the  following  figures  will  show: — 

Books  (including  pamphlets) .  .      .  .     108,000 
Number  of  readers 266,839 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purchase  of 
books  up  to  this  date  reached  the  sum  of  £73,000,  and 
that  the  total  number  of  visitors  since  the  opening  of 
the  Library  —  viz.,  during  twenty-four  years  —  was 
4,473,927. 

"  A  most  voluminous  and  important  catalogue  of  the 
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contents  of  the  library,  prepared  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Sheffield,  the  Kbrarian,  was  published  during  the 
following  year,  1880.  It  consisted  of  about  2,000  pages, 
contained  in  two  bulky  volumes.  In  referring  to  this 
catalogue  the  trustees  reported  as  follows : — *  The  cata- 
logue is  now  presented  to  the  public.  Embracing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  field  of  literature,  ancient 
and  modem,  in  its  several  divisions— comprising,  more 
or  less  amply,  worKfa  of  the  most  eminent  authors  in 
each  branch— including  aU  the  leading  authorities  of 
modem  times  on  scientific  subjects,  on  those  relating 
to  material  industries,  to  mechanical  and  other  pursuits; 
those  connected  with  the  moral,  social,  learned,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  forms  of  inteUectual  development 
which  occupy  the  anxious  attention  of  all  civilized 
communities  of  the  present  day,  the  catalogue  shows 
that  a  collection  of  books  has  within  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  assembled 
in  a  biding  worthy  of  the  couni^,  L  of  ihe  sacred 
oause  of  literature,  science,  and  art.' 

"Two  years  elapsed,  and  then  the  demand  for 
additional  space  pressed  itseK  upon  the  Library  com- 
mittee. It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  ask  for  a  vote 
for  additional  buildings,  and  '  a  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  estimates  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
in  person,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  diflSiculty  imder 
which  the  trustees  laboured  in  fulfilling  their  trust,  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  accommodation  for  the  several 
sections  of  the  Institution.' 

"  The  deputation  waited  upon  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  promised  to  bring  the  request  of  the  trustees  before 
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the  Treasurer,  with  a  strong  reooimnendation  that,  if 
the  state  of  the  finances  permitted,  it  should  be  granted. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen  con- 
sented to  place  £4,000  on  the  estimates  for  1882-83, 
and  promised  a  further  sum  of  £8,000  for  1883-84 
should  he  have  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for 
that  year ;  but,  owing  to  the  delay  in  passing  the 
estimates  for  1882-83,  the  sum  of  £4,000  lapsed,  and 
a  sum  of  £6,000  was  placed  on  the  estimates  for 
1883-84,  and  was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  the  work 
of  enlarging  the  building  was  proceeded  with  at  a  cost 
of  £21,485. 

"During  the  year  1882,  3,250  volumes,  11,957 
pamphlets  and  parts,  238  maps,  and  19,234  news- 
papers were  added  to  the  Library. 

"The  Library  Committee  had  continually  under 
their  consideration  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
Town  Lending  Branch  in  connection  with  the  Mel- 
bourne Public  Library  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
lending  departments  of  the  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham  Free  Libraries,  as  it  was  felt  that  the 
very  useful  function  discharged  by  the  above-mentioned 
Public  Libraries,  and  by  several  of  the  Continental 
Libraries,  was  unfulfilled  by  the  Melbourne  Public 
Library,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  (the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Town  Lending  Branch,  together  with  its 
working,  being  estimated  to  cost  £1,100  annually)  they 
felt  that  they  were  precluded  from  giving  practical 
effect  to  the  project  at  that  time.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  state  that  the  question  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
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but  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Committee  at  the 
present  time. 

"  The  total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the 
Library  at  the  close  of  1882  amounted  to  96,735  and 
26,298  respectively,  and  in  1883  the  number  of  volumes 
had  increased  to  100,430,  and  pamphlets  42,643,  and  it 
was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  299,164  visitors,  thus 
clearly  showing  that  its  usefulness  was  greater  than 
ever  it  had  been,  and  that  its  benefits  were  much 
appreciated  by  the  residents  of  Victoria. 

"An  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  national 
importance  of  the  Library,  was  brought  before  the 
Grovemment  during  the  year  1883 — ^^dz.,  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Grovemment  publications — 
the  trustees  of  the  Pubhc  Library  expressing  their 
desire  to  become  the  medium  of  distribution  of  such 
presents  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Grovemment 
— ^being  prepared  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Grovem- 
ment and  of  the  heads  of  departments.  They  referred 
as  an  authority  to  the  *  History  of  the  Smithsonian 
Exchanges,'  a  work  setting  forth  how  the  system  of 
exchanges  was  established,  and  how  the  Library  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  had  been  enriched  through 
undertaking  the  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  what  it  has 
received  in  exchange  for  them.  *  We  ask  the  Grovem- 
ment to  give  up  nothmg  but  a  burden,  to  send  through 
one  centre,  and  to  let  that  centre  be  the  Public  Library' 
— such  were  the  words  of  the  trustees.  The  Grovem- 
ment have  recently  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Melbourne  Public  Library  is  the  one 
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centre  from  which  all   Grovemment  publications  are 
issued. 

"In  concluding  the  account  of  this  Library,  which  has 
made  such  rapid  strides  during  only  a  diort  e:ri8tence,  I 
will  only  supplement  the  foregoing  particulars  by  bring- 
ing its  history  up  to  the  latest  date,  and  by  just  touching 
upon  the  other  pubKc  Ubraiies  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Colony,  and  I  will  quote  from 
the  *  Victorian  Handbook '  compiled  by  Mr.  Hayter,  for 
the  latest  information.  The  buildings  of  the  Melbourne 
Public  Library  have  cost  from  first  to  last  £111,604, 
and  are  still  unfinished.  These  funds  were  provided  by 
Grovemment,  as  also  were  further  monies,  amounting, 
with  the  sum  just  named,  to  a  total  of  £361,611,  of 
which  £17,522  was  received  by  the  trustees  during  the 
year  1883.  The  private  contributions,  consisting  of 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  newspapers,  &c.,  have  amounted 
in  all  to  213,715,  of  which  116,102  were  presented  to 
the  institution,  and  the  remainder  were  deposited  imder 
the  Copyright  Statute.  The  estimated  value  of  these 
contributions  is  £16,514.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Library  at  the  end  of  1883  was  143,073,  ex- 
clusive of  pamphlets. 

"  The  number  of  volumes  circulated  in  the  interior 
from  1861  to  1882  reached  the  total  of  72,054. 

"  There  is  also  a  Public  Library  in  connection  with  the 
Patent  Office  attached  to  the  Eegistrar  Greneral's  Office  ; 
this  contains  about  3,000  volumes,  consisting  of  the 
patent  records  of  Ghreat  Britain,  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States,  &c.. 
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and  other  works.     The  approximate  value  of  the  books 
is  £4,000. 

"  The  Supreme  Court  Library  also  has  a  most  complete 
stock  of  legal  works,  and  has  branches  in  the  ten  assize 
towns.  It  is  free  to  members  oi  the  legal  profession, 
and  is  sup  ported  by  fees  paid  under  rules  of  Court 
for  the  admission  of  barristers  and  attorneys.  The 
number  of  volumes  at  the  end  of  1883  was  14,707,  and 
the  expenditure  from  its  establishment  haB  amounted  to 
£18,794.  This  library,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  presentation  of  an  order  from  the 
Librarian  of  the  Public  Library. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  Coimtry  Libraries,  although 
many  are  accumulating  valuable  and  large  collections  of 
books,  time  will  not  permit  me  to  single  out  any  one  for 
special  mention,  so  in  referring  to  them  collectively  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  there  are  Free  Libraries  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  Colony.  Some  of  them  receive 
books  on  loan  from  the  Melbourne  Public  Library. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  furnished  returns  for 
1883  to  the  Government  Statist.  Their  statements  show 
that  their  total  receipts  in  the  year  amounted  to  £34,739, 
of  which  £9,525  was  contributed  by  Government,  and 
£29,214  by  private  individuals.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  all  the  institutions  amount  to  317,295,  and 
during  the  year  about  2,000,000  visits  were  paid  to  147 
of  them  which  kept  attendance  books.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  visitors  attended  the  remaining  libraries  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  total  number  of  visits  during  1883 
must  have  amounted  to  more  than  3,100,000,  whilst  the 
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population  of  Victoria  only  numbers,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics,  931,790,  thus  showing  an  average 
number  of  visits  per  head  of  the  population  of  more 
than  three  for  one  year  only." 

It  would  be  rather  too  Utopian  to  suggest  the 
adoption  in  this  country  of  the  method  of  book-lending 
which  has  long  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria.  Thus,  under  the  enlightened  management 
of  the  late  Sir  Kedmond  Barry,  the  duplicates  of  the 
Melbourne  Public  Library  are  placed  in  cases  of  oak, 
boimd  with  brass  clips,  lined  with  green  baize,  and 
divided  by  shelves.  Each  case  contains  about  fifty 
volumes,  and  is  transmitted  free  of  cost  by  railway  or 
steamer  to  any  Public  Library,  Mechanics'  Institution, 
AthensBum,  or  corporate  body  which  applies  for  a  loan. 
When  a  series  of  lectures  on  any  subject  are  about  to 
be  given  in  some  remote  part  of  the  colony,  a  box  of 
suitable  books  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  made  up 
at  Melbourne  upon  application.  The  volumes  may 
retained  for  three  months  or  more.  The  number  of 
volumes  thus  circulated  in  1876-1877  was  8,000,  and 
by  the  multiplication  of  utiKty,  they  were  rendered 
equivalent  to  32,000  volumes,  in  seventy-two  towns 
an  aggregate  population  of  440,000. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  next  Public  Library  of  chief  importance  |  in 
Australia  is  the  Sydney  Free  Public  Library.  It  was 
established  somewhat  later  than  that  of  Melbourne,  and 
has  not  made  such  progress  as  that  of  the  sister 
colony. 
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ParKamentaxy  provision  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1862,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Sydney  Public  Library,  when  the 
sum  of  £25,000  was  voted, for  the  purpose.  It  was 
not  until  1869,  however,  that  the  institution  was 
formally  opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony.  During  that  year 
the  Australian  Library  and  Literary  Institution  offered 
their  collection  of  books  to  the  Grovemment,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  16,000  volumes,  and  was  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  £1,500,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Sydney  Free  Public  Library.  At  the  same 
time  the  Australian  Library  building  was  leased  by  the 
Grovemment  for  one  year,  at  a  rental  of  £300,  with  the 
option  of  purchase  within  the  year  for  £3,600.  The 
negotiations  having  been  concluded,  the  PubKc  Library 
was  opened  on  the  30th  September,  1867. 

The  attendance  of  visitors  to  the  close  of  1871  wa& 
for 

1869  (three  months) 17,006 

1870 59,786 

1871 60,165 

showing  a  daily  average  of  202  persons. 

After  withdrawing  various  works  from  those  pur- 
chased from  the  Australian  Library,  to  the  number  of 
2,120,  the  ascertained  number  of  books  at  the  opening 
of  the  Public  Library  was  13,937,  which  had  increased 
to  20,836  at  the  end  of  1871. 

During  the  latter  year  a  system  of  friendly  exchanges 
was  commenced  with  the  Melbourne  Public  Library. 
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The  library  had  now  been  established  five  years,  and 
the  work  of  checking  the  number  of  books  and  ascer- 
taining their  condition  was  undertaken;  the  result  of 
the  enumeration  was  the  loss  of  two  small  volumes, 
amounting  in  value  to  Is.  3d.  So  satisfactory  a  result 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  excellent  system  of  record 
and  check  adopted  by  the  librarian,  and  to  the  great 
judgment  and  zeal  that  officer  had  bestowed  upon  the 
institution  ever  since  its  commencement.  Passing  now 
to  the  year  1877,  the  number  of  books  had  increased  to 
32,753,  and  the  library  was  visited  by  113,760  persons ; 
1,225  persons  obtained  tickets  for  the  lending  branch, 
and  10,968  volumes  were  issued.  A  full  catalogue  was 
published  during  the  year,  and  consisted  of  a  4to  volume 
of  1,008  pages,  and  contained  all  the  books  placed  in 
the  library  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  3l8t  December, 
1876. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  library  was  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  Melbourne,  still  the  trustees  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  great  success  attending  the 
institution  when  a  larger  building,  and  one  better 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  study,  should  supersede  the 
one  then  in  Use. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  Public 
Library  of  New  South  Wales,  which  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  Melbourne,  and  far  surpasses  many  in 
the  mother  country,  the  following  extract  from  the 
excellent  handbook  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Q-otch  shows 
its  present  state,  which  can  only  prove  of  what  value 
it  is  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  colony  which 
promotes  the    better    education    of    the  people,   and 
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provides  intellectual  amusement  for  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

"The  Public  Library  had  on  January  1st,  1884, 
59,554  volumes  in  various  departments  of  literature. 
Duringl883  the  institution  was  open  on  357  days  for  the 
Reference  Library,  346  days  for  the  lending  branch ; 
and  was  visited  by  155,431  persons.  On  week  days 
the  average  number  of  volumes  used  was — Reference 
Library,  614 ;  lending  branch,  243 ;  on  Sundays  the 
figures  respectively  were  167  and  42." 

The  lending  branch,  which  I  have  previously  referred 
to,  had  a  total  of  18,188  volumes. 

There  is  urgent  need  at  the  present  time  of- more 
space,  and  the  sum  of  £175,000  has  been  voted  for 
new  buildings.  A  suitable  site  has  been  secured  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  a  handsome  building  is  being 
erected,  in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  an  insti- 
tution which  assists  individual  study  and  intellectual 
recreation. 

In  the  country  districts  are  81  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
or  Public  Libraries.  These  libraries  are  supplied  by 
the  Sydney  Public  Library  with  cases  of  books 
monthly.  The  books  selected  for  the  purpose  are  of 
a  high  class  of  literature,  and,  as  such,  are  beyond  the 
means  of  small  libraries  with  small  incomes  to  procure 
for  general  reading.  Time  does  not  allow  me  to  give 
the  details  of  any  but  those  libraries  in  the  chief  cities ; 
but  on  a  future  occasion,  no  doubt,  the  progress  of  the 
libraries  of  each  colony  would  form  subjects  for  valuable 
papers  for  submission  to  this  Association. 

Owing  to  the  satisfactory  conditions  of  the  libraries 
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of  the  cx)lony  there  is  no  rettson  to  doubt  that  the 
necessity  for  widening  the  influence  and  enlarging  the 
usefulness  of  them  will  be  regarded  by  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  as  a  great  national  concern. 

South  Australia, 

The  system  of  Public  Libraries  in  South  Australia 
is  quite  of  recent  date,  the  Public  Library  Act  having 
come  into  operation  only  as  recently  as  July  1st,  1884 ; 
but  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
establishment  of  that  which  provided  for  the  literary 
wants  of  the  population,  in  the  absence  of  a  recognized 
public  institution ;  and  I  feel  sure  the  early  history  of 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
general  interest. 

The  establishment  of  South  Australia  took  place  on 
August  15th,  1834,  and  exactly  a  fortnight  after- 
wards the  South  Australian  Literary  and  Scientific 
Association  was  founded  in  London.  The  specified 
objects  of  the  Association  were  "  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  throughout  the  colony." 
The  Association  selected  for  transmission  to  the  colony 
a  library  of  117  volumes,  most  of  which  treated  upon 
the  Australian,  Polynesian,  and  American  colonies,  or 
related  to  statistics  of  Ghreat  Britain.  It  is  also  of 
interest  to  find  that  these  books  were  packed  in  the  iron 
chest  which  contained  the  charter  or  constitution  of  the 
newly-made  colony. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  library, 
partly  public,  portly  subscription.      The  management 
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was  to  consist  of  a  board  of  six  governors,  of  whom 
three  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
other  three  were  to  be  elected  by  the  societies  incor- 
porated with  the  Institute,  the  subscribers  to  the  library 
being  regarded  as  an  incorporated  body. 

The  present  building  was  completed  and  fully 
occupied  in  the  early  part  of  1861,  but  no  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  board  foresaw  a  necessity  for  in- 
creased accommodation ;  and  in  their  report  for  1863- 
1864  they  referred  to  it  as  a  matter  which  would  have 
to  be  seriously  considered  without  delay.  In  January, 
1865,  they  first  addressed  the  Q-ovemment  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  succeeded  so  far  that  a  sketch  plan  for 
an  enlargement  of  the  building  was  prepared  by  the 
Government  architect,  and  laid  before  the  House  of 
Assembly  in  1866,  and  the  sum  of  £1,000  was  voted 
on  the  Estimates  for  1867,  as  the  first  instalment  of  a 
vote  for  the  proposed  enlargement ;  the  intention  then 
being  that  detailed  plans  should  be  prepared,  so  that 
Parliament  might  be  asked  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  work  on  the  Estimates  for  1868.  The  Q-ovem- 
ment, however,  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  instead  of 
receiving  the  expected  grant,  the  board  had  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  their  grant  for  annual  expenses.  In 
1871,  petitions,  signed  by  nearly  4,000  persons,  in 
favour  of  an  enlargement  of  the  building,  were  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  motions  in  favour  of 
such  a  course  were  passed.  During  1872  a  vote  of 
£3,000  was  passed  as  a  first  instalment  towards  the 
cost  of  a  new  building.  Nothing  further  (with  the 
exception  of  laying  a  foundation  stone  in  1873,  which 
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was  taken  up  in  1876)  was  done  until  1877,  when  the 
board  had  finally  decided,  as  far  as  they  were  ooneemed, 
for  all  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  buildings. 
In  1878  the  bmlding  was  commenced,  but  during  these 
protracted  delays  the  difficulty  of  providing  accom- 
modation for  the  Circulating  and  Free  Reference 
Libraries,  which  had  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  library,  was  increasingly  felt,  so  that  the 
Q-ovemment  were  requested  and  consented  to  ere6t  a 
temporary  book-room  at  the  back  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. In  1878  the  nimiber  of  books  had  increased  to 
22,501,  a  very  slow  increase,  compared  with  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

In  1879  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  Public 
Library  Buildings  was  laid  by  His  Excellency  Sir  W. 
Jervois,  and  the  erection  and  fitting-up  of  the  west  wing 
of  the  building  is  now  completed. 

In  1880  the  number  of  books  in  the  library  reached 
the  total  of  24,113. 

As  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  a  prominent 
feature  during  this  year  was  a  resolution  to  pay  special 
attention  to  collecting  books  on  or  connected  with 
Australia.  This  unquestionably  should  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  all  Public  Libraries  in  Australasia, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Plymouth  and  other  Public 
Libraries  are  making  collections  of  all  works  relating  to 
their  respective  counties.  I  may  here  state  that  the 
nimiber  of  volumes  issued  during  1880-1881  was  63,726, 
as  compared  with  57,279  in  1879-1880. 

Eef erring  now  to  the  present  state  of  this  library, 
the  latest  available  statistics  show  that  the  total  number 
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of  books  on  the  30th  June,  1884,  amounted  to  27,016 
and  the  number  of  volumes  circulated  during  the  year 
was  67,031. 

A  few  words  now  with  reference  to  the  Country 
Libraries  of  South  AustraKa.  The  work  done  for  these 
libraries  has  always  formed  an  important  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board  of  the  parent  institution,  the  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  these  valuable  educational  agencies 
having  been  both  steady  and  rapid.  Although  the 
statistics  of  the  Country  Institutes  have  been  published 
annually,  it  will  perhaps  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  the 
rapid  development  of  the  Public  Library  movement,  if 
I  state  that  in  1859  there  were  twenty  institutes  con- 
nected with  the  Adelaide  Institution ;  and  in  1883  this 
number  had  risen  to  113  institutes. 

A  special  feature  of  the  South  Australian  Institute 
has  always  been  the  regular  circulation  of  book-boxes 
among  the  Country  Institutes  ;  and  whilst  in  1859  only 
8  boxes  were  circulated  amongst  the  twenty  institutes 
then  aMiated,  157  boxes,  containing  4,825  volumes, 
were  circulated  during  1883,  amongst  116  institutes. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  how  extensively  the  importance  of 
the  connection  with  the  parent  institution  had  been 
recognized. 

In  concluding  their  final  report  to  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  the  trustees  of  the  South  Australian  Institute 
wrote  as  follows:  "Like  all  human  experiences,  the 
Institute  has  had  in  it  much  of  doubt,  anxiety,  and 
disappointment ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  South 
Australian  Institute  has  done  good  work  in  its  day, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
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intellectual  cultivation  and  development  far  and  wide 
over  the  colony.  The  Board  now  hand  over  their  trust 
to  their  successors,  with  the  earnest  hope  and  full  con- 
fidence that  in  the  future,  with  a  higher  prestige  and 
larger  means,  they  will  realize  to  the  utmost  the  ends 
for  which  the  South  Australian  Institute  was  established 
in  1856. 

Q/UEENSLAND. 

In  Queensland,  the  youngest  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies, there  is  no  Free  Library  ;  but  there  are  throughout 
the  colony  thirty-four  institutions  in  the  different  towns 
under  the  title  of  Schools  of  Art,  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
Miners'  Institutes,  and  Public  Eeading-rooms,  most  of 
which  have  libraries,  more  or  less  valuable.  The  Bris- 
bane School  of  Arts  is  an  important  scholastic  institu- 
tion, and  possesses  a  valuable  library.  Throughout  the 
colony,  however,  the  want  of  public  institutions  is  much 
felt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  combined  with  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  in  all  departments  of 
education,  the  question  of  Public  Libraries  will  claim  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Q-ovemment.  In  the  existing 
libraries  there  are  at  present  50,000  volumes. 

Tasmania. 

The  Tasmanian  Public  Library  was  incorporated  on 
the  14th  October,  1870,  being  entirely  free  to  the  public, 
and  being  supported  by  the  municipal  authorities.  It 
has  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress  since  its 
foundation,  the  trustees  stating  in  their  first  report 
that  their  anticipations  as  to  the  due  appreciation  by 
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the  citizens  and  visitors  of  the  advantages  presented  by 
the  institution  had  been  more  than  realized,  no  less 
than  25,675  persons  having  visited  the  library.  In 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  this  still  young  institution, 
the  trustees,  at  its  foundation,  entered  into  commu- 
nication with  the  various  literary  and  scientific  bodies 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  library,  and  met  with  great  success ;  the 
application  being  responded  to  most  cordially,  and 
many  donations  being  received. 

Previous  to  the  date  above-mentioned  there  existed  a 
library,  which  was  supported  partly  by  a  Q-ovemment 
grant  and  partly  by  subscription.  This  was  founded 
in  the  year  1849,  by  Sir  William  Denison,  the  Q-ovemOT 
of  the  Colony,  who  pletced  a  sum  of  £100  on  the  esti- 
mates for  that  year.  The  library  was  increased  by 
1,900  volumes  in  1851,  by  the  purchase  of  the  library 
of  Mr.  Bichem,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  In  1854  the 
annual  grant  was  increased  to  £200  by  the  Legislature, 
and  five  years  later  the  grant  was  fixed  at  £200,  and 
£200  more  on  condition  that  an  equal  sum  was  raised 
by  subscription,  and  the  library  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  In  1866,  however,  a  time  of  depression  for 
the  colony,  the  Q-ovemment  grant  ceased  altogether ; 
and  so,  with  the  loss  of  its  income,  the  library  ceased  to 
exist.  Out  of  this  first  attempt  to  found  a  national 
institution  sprang  the  present  Public  Library,  the  books 
contained  in  the  first  library  having  been  stowed  away, 
and  so  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  institution — 
which,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  opened  free  to  the 
pubKo  in  1870. 
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The  trustees,  consisting  of  eight  (four  appointed  by 
the  Q-ovemor  in  Council,  and  four  by  the  City  Corpo- 
ration), annually  report  to  the  Q-ovemment. 

The  library  is  open  to  the  public  on  all  days  of  the 
year,  from  10  a.m.  till  9.30  p.m.,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  it  is  open  from  2  p.m.  till  6  p.m. 

The  number  of  volumes  at  present  contained  in 
the  Kbrary  is  10,000,  and  in  addition  to  the  very 
valuable  collection  of  works  of  reference  and  general 
Uterature,  the  majority  of  the  EngUsh  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  table  of  the 
reading-room. 

There  are  also,  in  addition  to  the  Public  Library  of 
Hobart,  30  similar  institutions  distributed  thyoughout  the 
colony,  containing  40,000  volumes.  The  Q-ovemment 
grant  to  these  institutions  for  last  year  amounted  to 
£200  for  the  Hobart  Library,  and  £700  for  the  coimtry 
libraries. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  throughout  the  colony 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  Public  Libraries 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  to  which  all  classes  may  have 
free  access  in  the  principal  centres  of  population. 

New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  only  five  Free  Public 
Libraries.  These  have  only  been  established  recently, 
and  at  present  contain  about  30,000  volumes;  but  in 
almost  every  town  throughout  the  Colony  is  to  be  found 
a  Mechanics'  Institute  or  similar  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants.     By  the  most  recent  returns 
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there  were  225  such  institutions,  which  furnished  returns 

to  the  Registrar-General. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  number  of 

institutions  at  present  existing  in  each  province  of  the 

Colony,  and    also    the    number    of  volumes  in  their 

libraries : — 

No.  of  Institutions.  No.  of  Vols. 

Auckland 60     .  .     38,638 

Taranki      5     .  .       1,960 

WelUngton        12     ..     17,385 

Hawkes  Bay      13     . .       6,973 

Marlborough     5     .  .       3,531 

Nelson       19     ..     17,647 

Westland 8     .  .       4,244 

Canterbury        47     .  .     51,836 

Otago        66     ...     56,303 

The  Public  Library  of  Auckland  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  colony,  possessing,  as  it  now  does,  over  10,000 
volumes.  Sir  Q-eorge  Ghrey,  who  has  always  evinced  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Public  Library  question,  has 
presented  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
to  the  above-named  library. 

Li  Canterbury  and  Dunedin  are  Free  Public  Libraries 
of  great  importance,  but  still  in  their  infancy.  With 
the  rapid  growth  of  these  busy  cities,  the  urgent  need  of 
large  and  commodious  Public  Libraries  is  now  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent. 


Mmi: 


CHAPTEE    XVm. 


MUSEUMS    IN    CONNECTION    WITH 
FREE    LIBRARIES. 


t.  William  Ewart,  in  his  BtniggleB  to 
win  the  battle  of  the  Public  libraries 
Bill  1848-50,  little  thought  probably 
to  what  in  Bome  towns  these  institu- 
tions would  grow, 

Liverpool,      Birminghtun,      and 

Derby  have  each  museums  attached 

to  their  Free  Libraries,  which  would 

in  two  of  these  oases  at  leaat  give 

reason  to  he  proud  of  them  as  national  museums,  and 

being  raised  almost  exclusively  by  looal  effort,  there  is 

all  the  more  credit  attaching  to  these  towns  for  the 

enterprise  and  public  spirit  they  have  displayed. 

There  is  an  even  wider  scope,  however,  in  these 
museums  than  has  even  yet  been  grasped  by  the  towns 
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named,  and  the  same  appKes  to  other  manufacturing 
centres.     We  refer  to  trade  museums. 

England's  position  as  the  leading  commercial  country 
in  the  world  is  unquestioned  at  the  present  time ;  but 
with  the  aid  of  EngUsh-made  machinery,  and,  in  some 
cases,  English  labour,  America,  Q-ermany,  France,  and 
Switzerland  axe  running  us  very  close  in  most  of  the 
leading  markets  of  the  world.  English  manufacturers 
must  be  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  every  foreign 
market  for  which  they  cater.  Manufactured  goods 
which  suit  for  South  America  do  not  suit  for  Australia, 
and  there  has  for  some  time  been  too  much  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  about  the  style  and  shape  of  certain 
goods  for  some  foreign  markets,  the  prevailing  idea 
being  that  what  is  suitable  for  one  market  will  be 
suitable  for  all.  A  greater  mistake  could  not  possibly 
be  made,  and  in  order  that  employers  and  employes 
may  themselves  see  the  patterns  required  in  other 
markets,  no  place  presents  so  suitable  and  convenient 
a  depository  as  the  museum  of  a  Free  Library.  The 
town  which  takes  up  this  subject  vigorously  will  be 
the  town  which  against  all  comers  will  hold  its  own 
ground.  Manchester  should  have  its  museum  of  cotton 
goods,  Leeds  and  Bradford  their  museums  of  woollens, 
Sheffield  of  tools  and  cutlery,  Nottingham  of  laces  and 
muslins,  Bristol  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other  goods, 
and  Liverpool  and  GHasgow  of  almost  every  commodity 
in  which  for  foreign  markets  the  patterns  differ. 

This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to 
every  manufacturing  centre,  but  to  the  entire  country, 
and  we  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Free 
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library  committees.  Objects  of  local  antiquarian  in- 
terest, coins,  bronzes,  pottery,  &c.,  are  all  good  and 
interesting,  but  a  most  necessary  feature  of  museums  is 
that  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  refer  at  length  to  the  report 
of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  technical  education,  but 
those  gentlemen  on  this  Commission  who  visited  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  methods  there, 
found  to  their  astonishment  established  museums  of 
patterns  as  well  as  an  admirable  system  of  technical 
education.  One  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  Commission, 
Mr.  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  has  done  most  valuable  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  notice  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  and  the  manufacturers  and  operatives 
of  other  districts.  In  a  speech  recently  delivered  he 
says : — "  One  other  thing  he  should  like  to  speak  of, 
and  that  was  as  to  the  value  of  museums  and  exhibitions 
of  different  kinds.  They  all  learnt,  he  hoped,  to  value 
their  picture  galleries,  and  their  collections  of  works  of 
j&ne  art ;  and  they  were  enforcing  upon  Parliament  the 
extreme  importance  of  making  all  their  national  collec- 
tions of  that  kind  available  for  circulation  throughout 
the  provinces.  But  he  did  not  know  anything  at  all 
comparable  to  what  were  called  the  industrial  museums 
on  the  Continent.  Almost  everywhere,  where  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  manufactory  prevailed,  there  had  been 
formed  for  easy  consultation  a  collection  of  examples  of 
that  particular  kind  of  manufacture  prevailing  in  that 
district,  admirably  arranged  with  regard  to  date,  with 
regard  to  different  countries,  and  so  on.  To  imagine 
that,  then,  they  must  suppose  they  would  have  here,  in 
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Hanley,  a  large  collection  of  pottery  arranged  in  order 
of  date,  consisting  of  every  kind  of  English  manufac- 
ture, of  every  kind  of  French,  of  Dresden,  and  of 
Italian  makers.  These  would  be  all  placed  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  difficulty,  their  designers  and  manu- 
facturers could  come  continually  to  them  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation  and  inspiration.  Perhaps  when  the 
English  people  realized  the  actual  value  of  these  things 
they  would  have  them. 

"  He  was  satisfied  that  unless  they  in  this  country 
did  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  teaching,  and 
until  they  got  the  whole  masses  of  the  people  impressed 
with  the  actual  practical  value  of  it,  they  would  be 
wanting  in  the  sacrifice  which  went  to  make  it  complete. 
The  school  at  Limoges,  which  within  the  last  three 
years  had  been  taken  over  by  the  State,  had  attached  to 
it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pottery  museums  he  sup- 
posed that  existed  in  the  world,  formed  by  the  town, 
and  established  and  helped  by  the  munificent  bequests 
of  a  prosperous  townsman,  who  wisely  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  the  town  to  which  he 
belonged  than  leave  it  a  valuable  museum." 

This  presents  a  truly  serious  problem  for  us  as  a 
manufacturing  nation,  and  unless  it  is  solved  practically 
by  a  removal  of  the  present  blank  in  this  respect,  being 
filled  by  cases  of  exhibits  representing  the  commodities 
used  in  foreign  markets  and  accessible  to  all  concerned, 
our  commercial  supremacy  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Museum  of  Technical  Fabrics  at  Mulhouse  con- 
tains a  complete  series  of  patterns  used  in  calico  print- 
ing^from  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  Alsace,  in 
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1746,  up  to  the  present  year.  There  is  a  permanent 
exhibition  of  historical  specimens  of  ancient  textiles  in 
cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  The  new  patterns  for  each  year 
are  fixed  up  and  labelled  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
ducers, whether  they  be  in  France,  Grermany,  England, 
or  elsewhere.  These  designs  are,  in  due  course,  re- 
moved in  order  to  make  way  for  newer  ones,  the  older 
ones  being  mounted  in  books  and  catalogued.  Those 
ranging  from  the  year  1829  to  the  year  1858,  which 
are  considered  worthy  of  being  preserved,  fill  up  no 
less  than  389  large  volumes.  The  leading  manufac- 
turers are  convinced  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  this 
museum  upon  the  principal  industry  of  the  district. 
Some,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  could  not 
see  how  the  trade  could  prosper  without  it.  It  is,  they 
think,  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  designer;  it 
sharpens  the  wits  of  the  manufacturer,  is  a  constant 
register  of  the  relative  progress  of  competing  countries, 
and  gives  individuals  assistance  in  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  old  or  historical  styles  to  current  wants. 

The  main  idea  just  now  in  imparting  technical  in- 
struction in  England  seems  to  be  through  the  giving  of 
lectures.  We  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue 
these.  But  it  is  not  from  the  black-coated  professor 
that  extended  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  and  fresh  fields 
struck  out  in  actual  manufactures,  for  he  can  only 
speak  of  the  facts  or  condition  of  matters  up  to  that 
standpoint  which  exists  and  is  common  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced persons  in  any  given  branch  :  and  here  he 
must  stop,  and  his  hearers  with  him. 

But  the  practical  manufacturing  hand,  be  he  ma^er, 
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overlooker,  foreman,  or  first-class  workman  (we  will  say 
a  weaver),  gets  a  new  idea  from  something  lie  sees  in  a 
museum,  it  may  be  but  a  spot  or  a  thread,  the  way  it  is 
put  into  a  loom,  and  he  makes  an  addition  to  it,  strikes 
out  something  afresh,  and  causes  a  new  departure ;  and 
it  is  the  practical  man,  and  not  the  theoretical  one,  to 
whom  we  must  look  for  new  inventions,  fresh  combina- 
tions, and  general  improvements  in  manufactures. 

One  of  the  largest  dress  buyers  in  the  wholesale  trade 
was  saying  recently  that  if  such  a  collection  existed  in 
London  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him,  as  he 
could  take  a  manufacturer  there  and  point  out  ideas,  and 
what  he  would  like  to  have  done  in  suggesting  new 
goods.  Manufacturers  in  this  country  will  not,  however, 
be  found  the  first  to  encourage  museums  of  trade 
patterns.  It  is  the  practice  of  first-class  manufacturers 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  for  patterns  to  be  sent  to  them 
from  France  by  people  who  make  a  business  of  it,  and 
in  this  way  many  exclusive  designs  in  textile  goods 
have  been  originated,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  these  the  fear  would  exist  that,  in  all  becoming 
equally  well-informed,  such  exclusive  advantage  would 
be  at  times  lost.  We  consider  this  would  be  a  narrow- 
minded  objection,  for  men  would  always  be  found  to 
keep  their  relative  positions  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  A  continue  to  be  A,  and  Z  remain  Z  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter;  but  with  this  result, — if  the  plan  were 
adopted,  that  the  standard  of  manufacturing  skill 
throughout  any  given  district  would  be  considerably 
raised  pari  passu. 

Having  referred  to  special  trade  museums  attached 
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to  Free  lifarariesy  we  may  refer  to  the  general  museums 
which  have  ahready  been  organized. 

The  lihrarj  supplies  the  wants  of  the  population  in 
its  craving  for  novelty  and  instruction,  but  to  those  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  also,  indeed, 
to  the  general  public,  a  well-arranged  museum  must  be 
an  exhibition  of  never-failing  interest ;  to  the  former, 
as  more  immediately  concerned  in  production  it  is  a 
source  of  refreshment  to  examine  the  works  of  other 
times,  and  to  the  latter  a  most  important  and  agreeable 
education  in  matters  of  taste. 

Mr.  Buskin  has  said: — ^'A  museimi  is,  be  it  first 
observed,  primarily,  not  at  all  a  place  of  entertainment, 
but  a  place  of  education;  and  a  museimi  is,  be  it 
secondly  observed,  not  a  place  of  elementary  education, 
but  for  that  of  already  far-advanced  scholars." 

The  museum  at  South  Kensington  is  one  which 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  nation,  and  in  the 
difEusion  of  knowledge  in  the  direction  to  which  we 
have  just  been  referring  it  has  done  incalculable  good. 
From  the  official  Art  Directory  we  extract  the 
following : — 


CiRctrriATioN  OF  Books  and  Objects  of  Art. 

The  musexmi  at  South  Kensington  contains  objects 
collected  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  history,  theory, 
and  practical  applications  of  decorative  art. 

Collections  are  formed  of  objects  in  the  Art  Museum 
suitable  for  exhibition  in  connection  with  local  schools 
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of  science  and  art  and  corporation  museums,  or  in 
connection  with  Free  Libraries. 

Selections  from  these  collections  may  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  special  requirements  of  any  locality.  They 
include  the  following  classes,  viz.:— 

Division      I.  Marble  and  Stonework. 

„  II.  Mosaics. 

„  III.  Carvings  in  Bone,  Ivory,  &c. 

„         .  rV.  Woodwork. 

V.  Metal  Work. 

„  VI.  Coins  and  Medals. 

VII.  Arms  and  Armour. 

„      Vni.  Silversmiths'  Work. 

„  IX.  Jewellery. 

„  X.  Enamels  on  Metal. 

„         XIa.  Earthenware  and  Stoneware. 

„         XIb.  Porcelain. 

„        XII.  Glass  Vessels. 

„       XIII.  Stained  Glass. 

„        XIV.  Leather     Work,     including     Book 

Binding. 
XV.     Textiles. 
„        XVI.     Lace. 
„       XVII.     Musical  Instruments. 

„    XVIII.  Decorative  Painting. 

The  following  series  are  moimted  in  suitable  glazed 
frames  for  exhibition  : — 

Photographs, 
Furniture. 
Architectural  Details. 
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Mmiatures. 

National  Portraits. 

Original  drawings  by  various  old  masters. 

Original  drawings  by  Baphael. 

Cartoons  by  Eaphael,  and  studies  from  the  cartoons. 

Original  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Original  sketches  by  Watteau. 

Holbein's  portraits  from  Eoyal  Collection. 

Photographs  (various)  presented  by  Mr,  Henry 
Vaughan. 

Spanish  and  Portujguese  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Plate. 

Photographs,  partly  coloured,  of  decorative  art  needle- 
work, from  Special  Loan  Exhibition,  1873. 

Old  London. 


Coloured  Photographs  of  various  Objects  of  Art. 

Enamels. 

Ciystals. 

Precious  materials  and  earthenware. 

Etchings, 

Original  etchings  by  members  of  the  Etching  Club, 
and  other  artists. 

Landscape  etchings  by  C.  P.  Slocombe. 

Etchings  of  Objects  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  executed  by  students  of  the  etching  class, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Lane, 
A.E.B.A.     Parts  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v. 
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Engravings, 

Drawings, 

Original  drawings  for  the  "  Grammar  of  Ornament." 
Examples  of  students'  works. 

Drawings  by  students.     "Illustrations  of  stages  of 
instruction  in  schools  of  art." 


CHI  and  Water-colour  Paintings, 

Oil  paintings  selected  chiefly  from  the  Sheepshanks, 
Townshend,  and  Parsons  collections. 

Historical  series  of  water-colour  paintings,  from 
1710. 

Water-colour  drawings. 

Water-colour  drawings  of  Indian  scenery,  &c.,  by 
W.  Simpson. 

Drawings  in  crayon,  sepia,  Indian  ink,  &c. 

Original  drawings  made  for  the  publications  of  the 
Arundel  Society. 

Forty-four  architectural  sketches  made  in  France, 
Italy,  &c.,  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes. 

Original  designs  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.A. 

Designs  for  decoration  of  the  permanent  building. 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Illustrations,  "  History  of  Lace,"  by  Mrs.  Palliser. 

^'  Designs  for  Lace  Making,"  by  Mrs.  Hailstone. 

Chromolithographs  of  objects  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum. 
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Original  drawings  of  plant  form,  by  F.  E.  Hulme. 

The  series  is  added  to  from  time  to  time  according 
to  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Department  and  the 
requirements  of  the  school. 

Suitable  glass  cases,  for  the  objects  belonging  to  the 
art  collections  which  require  such  protection,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Department. 

Every  specimen  exhibited  in  these  cases  is  accom- 
panied by  a  descriptive  label,  and  all  framed  matter  is 
similarly  labelled.  As  soon  as  the  contribution  of 
objects  has  been  officially  decided  upon,  information 
will  be  sent  for  insertion  in  any  printed  catalogue  of 
the  exhibition,  on  a  special  application  being  made  for 
such  information. 

The  conditions  under  which  collections  of  art  objects 
are  circulated  to  local  schools  of  science  and  art  are  as 
follows : — 

a.  Adequate  provision,  to  be  previously  approved  by 
the  Department,  must  be  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
school  for  exhibiting  the  collection,  during  a  limited 
period,  to  the  students  and  the  public,  both  in  the  day- 
time and  the  evening. 

J.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  contributing 
objects,  the  Department  does  not  undertake  to  make  an 
exhibition,  but  to  add  to  collections  of  objects  brought 
together  by  committees  of  schools  and  contributed  by 
the  localities  in  which  such  schools  are  situated.  It  is 
of  great  importance  on  such  occasions  to  bring  together, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  art  objects  of  interest  in  the 

district. 

c.  Artisans  being  students  of  the  school  must  be 
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admitted  free;  but  all  other  persons  should  pay  a 
moderate  fee  for  admission,  which  should  be  higher  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  To  enable  artisans, 
not  students  in  the  school,  and  others  employed  in  the 
day-time,  to  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  collection,  the  fee  on  two  evenings  in  the  week  is 
not  to  exceed  one  penny  each  person. 

d.  Should  there  be  a  balance  of  profit  after  all  local 
expenses  are  paid,  it  must  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  with  which  the  exhibition  is  connected. 

Arrangements  for  carriage  must  be  made  by  the 
local  committee.  When  the  Department  is  called  upon 
to  contribute  to  this  charge,  payment  will  be  made  to 
the  authorized  officer  of  the  exhibition,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  the  cost,  supported  by  the  rail- 
way company's  or  carriers'  receipts.  ^  The  Department 
claims  the  right  of  sending  collections  by  the  route 
considered  to  be  the  safest. 

Applications  for  circulating  collections  for  exhibition 
must  be  made  on  Form  605,  and  the  Department  must 
be  furnished  with  full  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  building  in  which  the  exhibition  is  to  be  held, 
V  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  objects  from  fire, 
police  arrangements,  admission  of  the  public,  especially 
artisans,  dates  of  opening  and  closing  the  exhibition, 
and  other  similar  particulars  if  required. 

Application  for  any  of  the  series  of  engravings, 
photographs,  &c.,  named  may  be  made  at  any  time. 
The  charges  for  carriage  to  the  school  must  be  paid 
by  the  local  committee,  but  the  Department  will  pay 
the  carriage  back.     The  committee  must  guarantee  the 

A  A 
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security  and  safe  return  of  the  works  lent ;  and  the 
secretary,  upon  receiving  any  work  of  art  from  the 
Department,  must  immediately  report  its  condition  to 
the  Department,  should  it  be  received  by  him  in  a 
state  damaged  or  calling  for  remark,  such  as  injury 
to  the  frame,  breakage  of  seal,  &c. 

The  art  library  is  a  collection  of  about  56,000 
volumes,  20,000  drawings  and  designs,  69,000  prints, 
and  56,000  photographs. 

The  objects  of  the  library  are  special — 1st,  for  the 
instruction  of  students  of  the  National  Art  Training 
School  and  the  Schools  of  Art ;  and  2nd,  for  the  use 
of  the  general  public  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history,  practice,  and  illusti-ation  of  art. 

The  collection  of  original  drawings  and  prints 
illustrates  ornamental  art  and  affords  materials  of  study 
for  students  and  others.  The  collection  of  photographs 
includes  architectural  subjects,  examples  of  ornament, 
and  specimens  of  art  from  various  public  and  private 
collections,  both  in  Gfxeat  Britain  and  abroad. 

The  Birmingham  Museum  contains  an  admirable 
collection  of  loan  pictures,  some  of  them  by  leading 
artists  of  the  day.  The  geological  and  mineralogical 
collections  are  especially  full,  and  the  collection  of 
Cyprus  pottery  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  new 
Art  Gallery,  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
December,  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  the  town. 

The  Museum  and  Free  Library  at  Derby  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  entire  town,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  here  to  notice  what  is  stated  in 
the  last  report.     The  keeper  of  the  museum,  Mr.  T.  J, 
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Moore,  Bubmitted  his  report  to  the  committee  in 
October,  1885,  for  the  past  half-year,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  during  105  days  of  1885  there  had  been 
205,438   visitors,  compared  with  262,276  during  114 
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days  in  1884,  showing  a  decrease  of  56,838.  The 
daily  av^age  number  of  viBitore  during  the  same 
period  in  1885  wa«l,956,  against  2,300  in  1884,  being 
a  decrease  of  344.     The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the 
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mtLseuiu,  from  its  opening  in  the  present  building,  on 
the  18th  October,  1861,  to  the  18th  October,  1885, 
amounted  to  10,162,762,  giving  a  yearly  average  of 
423,440.  Three  circumstances  are  given  as  a  reason 
for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  visitors  the  pre- 
vious Easter  holidays,  the  nine  fewer  days  during 
which  the  museum  was  open,  and  the  wide-spread 
depression  of  trade,  which,  it  is  stated,  limited  the 
number  of  excursionists,  who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
summer  visitors. 

This  Library  and  Museum  was  the  gift  of  the  lat« 
Mr.  W.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  whose  portrait  we  give,  and 
to  whose  memory  a  statue  has  been  erected  in  Derby, 
which  was  unveiled  in  1886. 

The  statue  is  a  very  fine  full  length  figure  in  frock 
coat,  standing  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  weighing  nearly  two 
tons.  Mr.  Bass  is  represented  contemplating  the  plans 
of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  his  greatest  gift  to 
Berby.  This  was  the  attitude  chosen  by  the  artist, 
because  the  exigences  of  the  site  required  that  the 
statue  should  be  placed  on  a  rather  high  pedestal. 
The  left  hand  rests  on  the  plans,  and  Mr.  Bass  is 
represented  looking  down  upon  them,  by  which  means 
the  spectator  looking  up  gets  a  view  of  the  full  face. 

With  regard  to  the  collection,  Mr.  Moore  reports  as 
follows : — "  The  specimens  stuffed  or  in  skin  continue  in 
good  preservation.  A  pictorial  group  has  been  pre- 
pared and  mounted,  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Reynolds,  the  museum  taxidermist,  of 
the  limited  group  of  swimming  birds,  known  as  snake 
birds,  or  darters  (genus  Plotus).     They  are  so  called, 
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firstly,  from  their  habit  of  Bwimming  with  the  body 
submerged,  and  only  the  long,  thin,  snake-like  neck 
showing  out  of  the  water ;  and,  secondly,  from  their 
dexterity  in  transfixing  the  fish  they  prey  upon  by  their 
long,  narrow,  and  sharp-pointed  beaks,  as  shown  in  the 
group  referred  to,  which  comprises  examples  of  the 


The  Late  Mb.  W.  T.  Biss,  M.P. 
three  or  four  known  species  from  the  tropical  and 
southern  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  Specimens  of 
mammals  and  birds  have  been  exhibited  in  illustratioa 
of  lectures  in  the  Rotunda  Hall,  by  W.  J.  Stewart, 
B.A.  Oxou,  on  the  British  colonies,  now  in  course  of 
deliTCTy ;  and  specimens  of  the    Bontebok  antelope 
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and  young  have  been  exhibited  before  the  literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  in  iUnstration  of  a  paper, 
by  the  curator,  on  the  mufleums  and  menageries  of 
Holland.  The  Bonteboks-bred  at  Knowsley  and  the 
young,  at  first  umf onnly  fawn-coloured,  passed  through 
an  intermediate  state  of  colouring,  in  which  the  face 
was  black,  previously  to  assuming  the  milk-white  face 
and  the  rich  chocolate  body  colours  of  the  adult. 
Pictorial  groups  have  also  been  mgunted,  illustrative 
of  the  hydromys,  or  Australian  beaver  rats;  of  the 
coypus,  a  large  semi-aquatic  rodent  of  South  America ; 
of  the  musquash  of  North  America;  of  three  species 
of  teurecs,  or  small  insectivorous  mammals,  peculiar  to 
Madagascar ;  and  of  the  wombat,  or  bear-like  burrow- 
ing marsupial  of  Tasmania.  The  beaver  rats  are 
strictly  Australian,  and  frequent  the  muddy  sides  of 
creeks  and  waterholes  and  the  banks  of  the  larger 
rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  water  is  the  native 
element  of  these  creatures,  for  they  swim  and  dive 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  easily  seclude  themselves 
amid  the  sedges,  or  descend  to  their  holes  after  the 
manner  of  the  common  water  vores  of  Europe.  They 
were  among  the  first  specimens  of  mammalia  brought  to 
Europe  from  Australia,  and  attracted  much  attention 
among  the  French  naturalists.  The  coypus  are  much 
larger  rodents,  widely  spread  over  the  eastern  parts  of 
South  America,  and  at  one  time  their  fur  was  used  as 
a  substitute  for  that  of  the  beaver  in  making  hats.  The 
musquash  is  so  abundant  in  the  fur  countries  of  North 
America  that  Dr.  Nevins  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
thousands  of  skins  destroyed  in  the  old  days  of  the 
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Hudson's  Bay  Company,  simply  to  keep  up  the  prices 
of  the  more  valuable  furs.  The  series  of  upper  wall 
cases  for  ruminants,  mentioned  in  the  previous  report, 
have  been  completed,  and  have  given  greatly  increased 
accommodation  for  the  display  of  the  ruminants  belong- 
ing to  the  Derby  collection  and  of  the  numerous  addi- 
tions thereto.  The  Derby  specimens  of  antelopes  are 
now  much  better  seen  than  previously,  and  in  more 
continuous  and  more  consecutive  order.  Additional 
cases  have  also  been  provided.  These  have  been 
devoted  to  the  marsupials,  in  which  the  Derby 
collection  is  rich.  These  cases  are  two  in  number, 
glazed  on  the  top  and  on  all  four  sides.  They  stand 
in  central  spaces  on  the  floor  of  the  first  Mammalia 
Room,  and  serve  a  very  special  purpose  of  an  educa- 
tional character,  by  which  a  very  recently  emphasized 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  mammalia  is  so  marked 
ofF  as  to  be  readily  recognized  and  remembered.  The 
marsupials  are  now  regarded  as  descended  from  a  lower 
stock  than  the  non-marsupial  mammalia,  and  below 
these  are  the  two  forms  of  monotremes — ^the  echidnas 
and  the  duck-billed  platypus.  These  three  fimdamental 
divisions  can  be  pointed  out  and  recognized  imme- 
diately on  entering  the  first  room  devoted  to  the 
mammalia,  and  easily  remembered.  The  lowest  division 
of  all  the  monotremes,  arranged  in  two  pictorial  groups, 
occupy  two  small  glass  cases  near  the  windows  to  the 
right  hand.  All  the  marsupials  or  pouched  animals 
(kangaroos,  opossums,  &c.)  are  contained  in  the  large 
upright  cases  in  the  central  IJne  of  the  room ;  and  all 
the  other  mammalia  in  the  wall  cases  of  this  room  and 
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the  four  rooms  beyond  it  belong  to  the  third  and 
highest  division,  or  those  mammals  which  suckle  their 
young  in  the  usual  way.  The  removal  of  the  mar- 
supials into  these  two  upright  central  cases  results  in 
their  vacated  .  space  being  available  for  the  better  dis- 
play of  the  edentates  and  rodents  occupying  the  wall 
cases  around  them.  Of  these,  the  edentates  (sloths,  ant 
eaters,  armadilloes,  &c.)  have  been  re-arranged;  and 
the  rodents  will  be  taken  in  hand  inmiediately." 

The  public  museimi  of  Sheffield  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Libraries,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
same  committee,  is,  for  a  moderate-sized  museum,  one 
of  the  best-arranged  and  most  interesting  in  the 
country.  The  building  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the 
park  in  which  it  stands,  were  generously  given  by 
Miss  Weston,  and  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  public 
of  that  busy  town  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
statistics  given  in  the  last  report. 

The  statistics  are  from  September  1, 1884,  to  August  31, 
1885  :— "  Total  number  of  visitors,  125,035  ;  weekly 
average  (52  weeks),  2,405;  daily  average  (258  days), 
485  ;  greatest  number  of  visitors  in  one  day,  3,580." 

The  report  further  states : — "  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  13,553  in  the  total  number  of  visitors  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of 
52  in  the  daily  average.  The  whole  of  this  decrease 
has  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  there  being  an 
increase  of  visitors  during  the  first  half.  This  falling 
off  in  the  nimiber  of  visitors  does  not  appear  to  show 
any  decline  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  permanent 
collections  in  the  museum,  but  is  rather  duo  to  the 
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absence  of  any  special  attraction  during  the  year  just 
ended,  while  during  the  latter  half  of  the  previous  year 
one  of  the  large  paintings  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  E.A.,  was, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  the  Earl  of  Wham- 
clifFe,  exhibited  in  the  museum,  and  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  The  steady  increase  of  the  museum 
collections  in  archaeology,  natural  history,  and  tech- 
nology, has  necessitated  encroachment  upon  the  space 
previously  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  loan  collections 
of  pictures  ;  and  only  one  large  collection  has  been 
exhibited  this  year,  kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Bramley.  The 
seven  paintings  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gbllery  in  1884  still  remain  on  view. 

"The  number  of  students  who  have  been  observed 
with  note-book  or  sketch-book  in  hand,  making  special 
study  of  objects  in  the  museum,  has  been  most  markedly 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year;  while  in  addition, 
students  who  have  had  permission  given  to  them  to 
study  in  the  museum  on  days  when  it  is  closed  to  the 
general  public,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  permission 
on  forty-one  days.  Persons  from  other  and  distant 
towns  have  visited  the  museum  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  and  studying  objects  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Specimens  have  been  lent  to  the  School 
of  Art  for  the  use  of  students,  and  also  to  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Dalton,  of  Darley  Dale,  to  illustrate  a  lecture." 

One  feature  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  museum 
may  be  noticed  as  being  quite  a  new  departure.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  an  experiment,  occupying  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  preparation,  new  to  museums,  and  of 
much  promise,  was  commenced  by  the  committee,  and 
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has  been  carried  on  with  considerable  success.  It 
consists  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  duplicate 
specimens  of  instructive  and  attractive  character  from 
the  museum  collections,  and  placing  them  in  small 
portable  cabinets  of  less  than  two  feet  cubical  measure- 
ment, of  plain  and  simple  construction,  and  very 
portable.  These  cabinets  are  circulated  one  by  one 
for  a  definite  period  of  one  month  among  such  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  all  denominations,  within 
the  parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city,  as  have,  on 
invitation,  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  them.  Sixteen 
cabinets  are  in  circulation,  and  sixty-four  schools  have 
each  had  a  cabinet  for  one  month,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  specimens  have  suffered  no  damage,  and 
the  teachers  have  been  glad  to  receive  them  as  most 
useful  and  attractive  subjects  for  object  lessons  to  their 
various  classes.  The  cabinets  are  now  going  the  round 
of  the  schools  again,  each  school  receiving  a  difPerent 
cabinet  from  the  one  that  preceded  it. 

We  commend  this  most  useful  plan  to  the  notice  of 
other  committees. 

The  museum  in  connection  with  the  Worcester  Free 
Library  is  one  of  considerable  local  interest.  In  that 
city  one  of  the  most  celebrated  potteries  in  the  world  is 
situated,  and  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works  is 
almost  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  old  establishments 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.,  Manag- 
ing Director  of  the  Company,  has  established  and  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  a  collection  of  the  productions  of 
this  firm,  which  has  a  continuous  story  of  130  years, 
.ind  in  other  cases  there  are  specimens  of  Roman  pottery 
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made  in  the  same  neighbourhood  some  fourteen  himdred 
years  before. 

Mr.  Binns  has  compiled  a  book  of  this  unique  col- 
lection, consisting  of  over  180  pages,  and  these  are 
reheved  by  beautiful  engravings  of  some  of  the  pottery, 
and  forms  in  itself  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  records 
of  old  Worcester  porcelain. 

In  July,  1881,  a  very  handsome  set  of  buildings  was 
opened  in  Ipswich,  comprising  Museum,  Free  Library, 
and  School  of  Art,  when  the  Eight  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Lord  Henniker  (in  the  place  of  Sir  Eichard  Wallace, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  president  of  the  institution)  addressed  the 
large  assembly,  and  the  curator.  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  read 
a  report  giving  a  short  history  of  the  Museum,  which 
was  foimded  in  1847.  It  early  obtained  scientific 
importance  from  the  fact  of  the  late  Professor  Henslow 
being  at  its  head,  and  devoting  much  time  to  it.  In  its 
earlier  time  scientific  discourses  were  given  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  most  renowned  being  those  by 
Professor  Airy  on  astronomy,  which  have  gone  through 
six  editions.  Nine  years  ago  the  present  curator  re- 
introduced the  plan  of  giving  courses  of  free  lectures 
on  natural  science,  and  these  have  been  attended  by 
average  audiences  of  about  400.  The  new  buildings 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £9,000. 

The  Ipswich  Museum  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
local  geological  collections  in  Europe,  consisting  chiefly 
of   those    crag    fossils  which  are   foimd  only  in  the 
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eaat  of  England.     The  collections  of  minerals,  shells, 
British  and  foreign  birds  and  manmialB,  and  of  local 


antiquities,  are  of   great  value,  and  all  the  collections 
are  arranged  for  scientific  educational   purposes.     Ips- 
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wich  posseBBed  one  of  the  earliest  public  libraries  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  books  now  stand  side  by  side  with 
modem  works.  As  early  as  1660  there  was  a  Free 
Library  of  about  500  volumes,  chiefly  theological  in 
their  character ;  but  many  of  these  are  now  valuable 
as  being  first  editions  of  otherwise  rare  books.  Topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  books  are  also  well  repre- 
sented, all  of  them  early  issues.  The  School  of  Art 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Qriffitlis,  and 
some  rising  artists  have  been  trained  by  him — ^notably 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cotman,  Mr.  W.  Symonds,  and  others. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

FREE  LIBRARY  LECTURES. 

the  chapters  immediately  preceding 
this,  we  have  dealt  at  length  with 
the  popular  and  useful  museums 
attached  to  some  Free  Libraries. 
To  many  not  familiar  with  these 
centres  of  light  and  leading  it  will 
be  news  to  know  that  for  several 
winters  past,  aeries  of  lectures  have 
heon  given,  in  some  cases  the 
admission  being  hee,  and  in  others  a  small  charge 
made. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  attendants  at  these 
lectures  have  been  entirely  from  the  working  classes 
should  convince  themselves  to  the  contrary  by 
attending  one  of  them.  All  classes  have  been  more 
or  less  represented,  and  the  attention  given  and 
evident   enjoyment   of  them   is   sufficient    proof  how 
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thoroughly  they  are  appreciated.  From  a  list  of  some 
of  the  subjects  given  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
are  not  of  a  class  organized  simply  for  the  amusement 
of  a  scratch  audience,  but  that  soM  information  has 
been  conveyed,  giving,  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
a  direct  incentive  to  the  perusal  of  special  books. 

Townsmen  have,  as  a  rule,  been  the  lecturers,  in  other 
cases  paid  professional  lecturers.  As  suggestive  to  the 
committees  of  other  Free  Libraries,  we  give  a  list  of  the 
free  lectures  given  in  one  of  the  Board  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  Aston  Free  Library,  during  the 
third  session  of  these  libraries  of  1885-6. 

"Charles  Kingsley." 

"  Epitaphs,  Historical,  Quaint,  and  Whimsical." 
Illustrated  by  drawings,  and  rubbings  from  monuments, 
brasses,  stones,  &c. 

"  Sketches  from  the  Lives  of  Great  Musicians." 
With  musical  illustrations. 

"  Wanderings  in  America,  from  New  York  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains."     With  lime-light  illustrations. 

"  The  Chinese  Empire." 

"  Some  Low  Forms  of  Life  :  with  examples  taken  from 
the  flora  and  faima  of  Sutton  Park."  With  illuminated 
illustrations. 

"  Readings  from  the  American  Poets." 

"  Some  Wonders  of  Creation — ^near  at  home  in  the 
Midlands." 

"Glimpses  of  Life  in  England  a  Himdred  Tears 
Ago." 

"  Charles  Dickens." 

"  Switzerland."     With  lime-light  illustrations. 
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"The  Birmingliam  Boulders  and  the  Grreat  Ice 
Age." 

"  Surnames :  Their  History  and  Formation." 

"  The  Isle  of  Man :  Its  Scenery,  Legendary  Liore, 
and  Historical  Associations."  With  lime-light  illus- 
trations. 

In  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Free  Library, 
forty  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  winter  season 
of  1884-5,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  who 
attended  the  lectures  reached  47,490,  giving  an  average 
per  lecture  of  1,187.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
lectures  were  as  follows  : — 

"Liverpool  Sixty  Tears  Since."  Illustrated  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

"A  Nineteenth  Century  Cathedral."  Illustrated  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

"  A  Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  Illustrated  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

"  The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  W.  Siemens." 

"  The  Division  of  Labour  and  the  Education  of  the 
People." 

"Piracy  in  Chinese  Waters."  -Illustrated  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

"  Habitations  of  Insects."  Illustrated  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

"  Humorous  and  Dramatic  Recitals  from  English 
and  American  Authors." 

"  Relics  of  the  Past  in  the  Life  of  To-day." 

"  Living  Stoves  and  their  Fuel,  or  the  Philosophy  of 
Respiration  and  Food."     Illustrated  with  experiments. 

"  Spectacles :  or,  How  will  he  Look  at  it  ?  " 
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"  Readings  from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  other 
Authors." 

"  Stories  and  Storytelling." 

"  A  Piece  of  Chalk."     Ulnstrated  by  experiments. 

"  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  Long  Buried  Cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii."  Illustrated  by  the 
oxyhydrogen  light. 

"Concerning  Insanitary  Houses. — Light,  Pure 
Air,  and  Water  :  how  to  obtain  them."  Illustrated  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

"  Recent  Additions  to  the  Museum."  Illustrated  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  light. 

"Readings,  Humorous  and  Dramatic,  chiefly 
original." 

"  The  Dangerous  Classes." 

"  Concerning  Insanitary  Houses. — Impure  Air  and 
Water:  their  evil  effects."  Illustrated  by  experi- 
ments. 

"  Mozart,  his  Times  and  Music."  Illustrated  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

"English  Memorials  of  some  Old  French  Towns. "^ 
Illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  shown  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  Ught. 

"  Corals  and  Coral  Islands." 

"  Was  Hamlet  Mad  P  "      With  readings  from  the 

play. 

"Christopher  Columbus." 

"  Homer,  and  his  Story  of  Odysseus."  With  illus- 
trations. 

"Illustrations  of  Elocutionary  Vocal  Training, 
— Bardell  v.  Pickwick." 

B  B 
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"The  Chemistry  of  Water."  Illiistrated  by 
experiments. 

"  Primitive  Navigation." 

"Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Folk-lore  of 
Lancashire." 

"  Beethoven,  his  Times  and  Music."  Illustrated  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

"  Our  Empire  of  the  Sea — How  we  won  it  and  how 
we  have  kept  it." 

"  Man — His  Life  and  Manners  in  Ghreat  Britain 
before  History  was  Written." 

"  The  Clarionet,  Oboea,  and  Bassoon — ^their  acoustical 
properties  demonstrated  experimentally."  With 
illustrations  by  the  light. 

"  Stories  in  Marble."  With  illustrations  of  ancient 
and  modem  sculpture. 

"  Sacred  Animals."     Illustrated  by  the  light. 

"  Humorous  and  Dramatic  Recitals  from  English 
and  American  Authors." 

Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison,  of  Newnham  College, 
delivered,  during  October,  the  first  of  a  course  of  three 
lectures  on  Ghreek  Art,  in  the  Rossetti  Room  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Alderman  Samuelson,  the 
chairman  of  the  Art  and  Exhibition  Sub-committee, 
presided,  and  the  room  was  crowded.  The  chairman, 
in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  he  was  there 
that  night  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  them  Miss 
Harrison,  whose  reputation  throughout  this  country 
was  pretty  well  established  as  a  writer  on  ancient  art, 
on  the  myths  of  "Odyssey,"   and  other  works.     If 
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these  books  afforded  them  as.  much  pleasure  as  they 
had  given  him,  they  would  be  exceedingly  delighted. 
For  a  very  long  period  he  had  been  looking  forward  to 
that  visit  from  Miss  Hai^rison  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  her 
multifarious  engagements,  or  she  would  have  been  in 
Liverpool  before.     There  was  another  reason  why  they 
had  not   struck  out  in  this    commonly-called    "  new 
departure."     The  committee  had  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  University  College  was  likely  to  do 
something  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  college  had  been  successful  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Professor  Conway.    The  Arts  Committee 
had  deferred  taking  action  in  the  matter  of  providing 
art  tuition,  partly  because  they  had  anticipated  that 
considering  the  number  of  artists  residing  in  our  midst 
they  would  themselves   have    taken    up  the  matter. 
Both  with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
and  likewise  of  art  teaching  by  lectures,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool  had  been  forced  to  the  front.     As 
amateurs,  they  did  not  profess  great  things,  but  they 
professed  an  interest  in  art  for  many  years  past,  and 
it  was  now  a  question  whether  another  departure  would 
not  be  taken,  it  not  being  at  all  improbable  that  the 
Art  Committee  of  the  future  would  do  something  in 
the  way  of  art  lectures.     Efforts  had  already  been 
made  in  this  direction  periodically.     Popular  lectui'es 
had  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Bishop,  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  Liverpool,  who  has  done  so  much 
good  work  here.     Mr.  John  Finnic  had  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  etchings.     Mr.  Kerry  and  Mr- 
Gatty  had  also  lectured;  besides  amateur  lectures  by 
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Mr.  Bathbone,  Mr.  Qrindley,  and  the  worthy  curator 
of  the  Walker  Art  Q-allery,  Mr.  Dyall.  There  was  a 
point  which  he  thought  was  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  was  that  lectures  be  given  specially 
addressed  to  the  artisans  of  this  towTi,  who  had  quite 
as  great  a  right  to  claim  attention  in  this  direction  as 
the  artists  themselves.  He  looked  forward  with  interest 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Depression 
of  Trade  to  see  whether  they  in  any  way  touched  upon 
the  question  of  the  study  of  ancient  art.  Referring  to 
the  School  of  Design  in  Manchester,  he  said  that  they 
should  not  rest  contented  in  Liverpool  till  a  similar 
institution  was  established  here.  Miss  Harrison  then 
proceeded  mth  her  lecture,  which  dealt  with  archaic 
and  transitional  art  600  b.c.  down  to  460  b.c. 

Many  of  these  lectures  were  illustrated  with  the 
oxyhydrogen  light,  the  property  of  the  Free  Library, 
and  presented  by  a  leading  townsman.  We  shall  refer 
more  fully  to  the  Liverpool  libraries  under  another 
heading. 

At  Birmingham,  in  connection  with  the  Reference 
Library,  lectures  have  been  given  on  the  following 
subjects : — 

"  On  Books  on  Law  and  Jurisprudence." 

"  On  Books  on  Legal  and  Constitutional  History." 

**  Books  on  Shakespeare." 

"  On  Botanical  Books  in  the  Reference  Library." 

"  On  some  Art  Books  in  the  Reference  Library." 

"  The  Greek  and  Latin  Classics." 

"  On  Botanical  Books  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

One   of  the  latest   of    these  lectures,   delivered  in 
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October,  1885,  was  on  the  historical  books  in  the 
Reference  Library  by  Mr.  Osmund  Airy.  There  is  no 
apology  required  for  quoting  a  short  portion  of  this 
lecture,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  lecturer 
referred  not  only  to  the  books  in  the  library,  but  that 
it  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  readers  to  take  up  a 
course  of  historical  reading. 

Mr.  Airy  remarked  that,  with  regard  to  historical 
study,  there  were  three  sets  of  persons  requiring  entirely 
difPerent  treatment,  and  he  could  only  address  one  of 
them  that  evening.  There  were  those  who,  for  some 
purely  commercial  purpose,  such  as  an  examination, 
desired  to  "  get  up  a  period."  He  did  not  propose  to 
address  himself  to  this  class,  except  to  say  that  a  com- 
pilation of  history  by  the  nameless  owner  of  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  a  pot  of  paste  was  less  likely  to  suit  their 
purpose  than  the  work  of  some  known  historian.  To 
another  class,  those  who  endeavoured  to  discover  and 
construct  history  for  themselves,  and  hoped  perhaps  to 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  historical  library  by 
historical  investigation,  he  did  not  propose  to  speak. 
It  was  possible  that  a  third  class  existed  between  these 
two,  who,  confused  by  multiplicity  of  books,  might  be 
glad  of  assistance  in  the  shape  of  testimonials  to 
character,  and  of  suggestions  for  a  course  of  reading 
sufficient  to  equip  them,  with  the  ultimate  object  always 
of  more  detailed  study,  with  a  general  view  of  the  story 
of  their  own  country.  The  history  of  England  was,  in 
a  sense,  different  from  that  of  all  other  nations — ^the 
history  of  freedom,  of  national  freedom,  of  local  and 
municipal  freedom,  above  all,  of  individual  freedom. 
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From  the  peoples  of  every  country  in  Europe,  from 
peoples  wherever  they  existed,  had  been  rising  through 
all  time  a  passionate  cry  for  freedom — "  Air,  more  air.'^ 
Everywhere  there  had  been  a  never-ending  conspiracy 
of  the  tyrant,  the  sluggard,  and  the  man  of  riches  to 
bury  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  jewel  whose  price  was 
above  rubies.  Only  in  one  country  had  the  cry  of 
many  voices,  note  above  note,  most  timable,  become  a 
chorus  too  powerful  to  be  stifled  by  princes  as  princes 
had  stifled  it  elsewhere.  Having  spoken  of  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  method  of  writing  history- 
since  the  time  when  men  wrote  history  to  bolster  up 
their  own  political  theories  or  philosophical  views,  and 
of  the  vast  mass  of  ancient  documentary  evidence  which 
had  become  available  during  the  last  few  years,  Mr. 
Airy  said  that  in  selecting  text-books  the  first  require- 
ments should  be  orderliness  and  accuracy.  Having 
compared  the  merits  of  various  text-books  in  these  and 
other  important  respects,  the  lecturer  went  on  to 
describe,  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  the  books 
which  deal  more  exhaustively  with  the  various  periods 
of  English  history.  He  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
incitement  to  historical  study,  as  to  the  utility  of  which 
he  pointed  out  that  every  man  lived  two  lives,  the  life 
by  which  he  got  his  daily  bread,  and  the  life  by  which 
he  acted  and  was  reacted  upon  as  a  citizen  of  his 
country.  So  long  as  a  man  cumbered  English  air  and 
took  up  space  on  English  soil,  he  was  a  citizen  of 
England,  and  could  not  divest  himself  of  citizenship. 
And  so  he  would  say  "  Eead  history  that  you  may 
cultivate  morality,  reverence  tolerance;   but  above  all 
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read  history  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  a  citizen's 
service  to  the  world,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  to  your  own 
country  and  your  own  town." 

•  Each  of  these  lectures  have  been  published  at  the 
small  charge  of  a  penny  each,  and  contain  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  in  the  Reference  Library  on  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat. 

In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  lecturers  have  been  local 
men  who  have  given  their  services  gratuitously.  Who 
can  gauge  the  intelligence  which  has  been  quickened, 
the  solid  information  which  has  been  gained,  and  the 
evenings  which  have  been  well  and  profitably  spent  by 
these  lectures?  and  we  would  respectfully  urge  upon 
other  districts  which  already  have  Free  Libraries  to 
commence  this  most  useful  feature  in  the  work  of  Free 
Libraries. 


CHAPTEB    XX. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  CLASSES  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

HE  number    of  Free  Libranes    which 

have  up   to  the  present  introduoed 

science  and  art  classes  as  a  dejiart- 

ment,  is  not  large,  and  this  is   the 

more  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  the 

expense  of  doing    so    is  so  trifling 

and  the  facilities  and    inducements 

offered     by    the    Science   and   Art 

Department  of  the    Committee  of 

Council  on  Education  at  South  Kensington  being  so 

great.     Under  the  head  of  Museums,  we  haie  given 

some  portieulare,  and  we  desire  to  lay  lu-genti^-  befoi-e 

committees  the  need  of  extending  these  classes  wliere 

the  plan  has  not  been  already  adopted.      Among  the 

most  useful   of  our  national  institutions  is  the  South 

Kensington  Museum,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
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that  the  entire  country  has  in  one  way  or  another 
benefited  from  it.  Its  scope  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  fault  can  be  f oimd  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

The  work  of  science  and  art  is  of  a  most  important 
nature,  and  these  schools  have  had  an  influence  on 
public  taste  and  the  catering  for  artistic  taste  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
In  aU  parts  of  the  country  they  have  proved  in  a 
hundred  ways  their  usefulness.  Although  imder  the 
designation  of  schools  of  art  they  axe  of  modem  growth, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  40,000 
students  attending  the  classes  at  these  schools,  and  in 
a  very  large  number  of  instances  they  are  producing 
work  of  high  artistic  merit.  There  is  scarcely  an 
industry  of  prominence  which  has  not  in  some  way 
benefited  by  schools  of  art,  and  in  some  trades, 
particularly  in  pottery,  glass,  textiles,  silver,  and  electro- 
plated ware,  the  effect  of  these  schools  has  been  so 
marked  that  they  have  now  become  most  necessary,  and 
have  in  numerous  ways  exercised  a  vitalizing  influence. 
To  what  extent  these  schools  have  been  the  means  of 
supplanting  foreign  designs  by  English  designers,  is 
known  only  to  those  inmiediately  associated  with  them, 
and  had  no  other  good  come  out  of  them  than  this,  their 
existence  would  have  been  more  than  justified,  for  there 
is  a  distinctly  British  taste  which  has  only  been  catered 
for  successfully  by  British  designers. 

The  majority  of  these  various  science  and  art  classes 
scattered  throughout  the  coimtry  provide  vigorous 
centres  of  art,  and  are  aided  by  occasional  loan  objects  of 
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art  from  the  national  collection  at  South  Kensington. 
Our  contention  is,  that  if  art  occupied  some  place,  however 
small,  in  the  earlier  education  of  boys  and  girls,  the 
number  of  students  would  be  trebled  and  quadrupled  in  a 
few  years.  Instead  of,  as  at  present,  their  being  the 
ultimate  school  of  the  few,  they  would  be  the  resort  of 
the  many.  This  is  the  desired  end,  and  any  means 
which  lead  up  to  this  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  generally,  and  give  a  still  greater  impetus 
to  the  demand  for  art  manufactures,  and  a  spirited 
competition  to  produce  work  of  a  satisfactory  character 
to  meet  that  demand. 

The  aim  of  all  education  should  be  to  remove  from 
the  mind  all  feeling  that  that  process  of  education  is 
mere  routine  where  so  much  has  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  no  schools  have  given  so  much  inspiration 
and  so  much  new  life  to  all  other  studies  as  the  imme- 
diate studies  connected  with  schools  of  art.  Their  ex- 
pansion will  be  a  national  boon  and,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  they  will  enable  us  to  retain  that  com- 
mercial supremacy  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  but 
which  in  the  future  every  effort  wHl  have  to  be  strained 
to  maintain.  They  have  encouraged  higher  standards 
of  excellence,  and  have  produced  a  wholesome  emula- 
tion which  has  made  its  results  evident  in  manufactures. 
These  Grovemment  schools  were  originally  designed  for 
the  artisan  classes,  and  such  among  them  as  showed 
ability  to  rise  to  the  higher  grade  in  theu'  own  parti- 
cular trade,  and  from  that  to  advance,  if  they  showed 
that  still  further  ability  to  rise,  to  the  practice  of  orna- 
mental and  inventive  art.     It  can  with  every  truth  be 
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said  that  they  have  had,  however,  an  even  greater 
utility  than  this,  for  they  have  been  creative  of  designs 
and  ornamentations  which  have  given  beauty  to  the  eye 
and  work  to  the  operative. 

When  we  turn  to  art  in  the  leading  industries,  we 
find  that  the  best  of  this  has  been  the  immediate  pro- 
duct in  one  form  or  another  of  the  schools  of  art.  In 
no  art  industry  is  this  probably  more  evident  than  in 
pottery  and  glass.  In  one  case  where  an  immense  in- 
dustry has  arisen,  it  is  stated,  and  stated  with  good 
reason,  that  it  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  influence  of 
a  neighbouring  school  of  art,  and  distinctly  new  classes 
of  both  pottery  and  glass  have  been  the  outcome.  In 
these  wares  there  is  an  originality  of  conception  and 
treatment  which  has  led  to  an  immense  sale.  A  similar 
result  has  taken  place  in  other  industries.  In  lace  cur- 
tains and  wall  papers,  instead  of  sprawling  palm  trees 
and  flowers  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
name,  huddled  together  in  ugly  confusion,  there  are  now 
curtains  and  papers  cheaper  in  price  than  these  horrible 
abortions,  and  possessing  considerable  artistic  merit.  It  is 
said  that  one  firm  alone  in  Nottingham  pay  as  much  as 
£5,000  a  year  to  seventy  designers  and  apprentices.  In 
metal  work  again  they  have  exercised  a  most  beneficial 
influence. 

A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament 
for  instruction  in  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is 
administered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
hereinafter  called  the  Department. 

The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling,  and  designing  for 
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architecture,  manufactures,  and  decoration,  especially 
among  the  industrial  classes.  The  amount  is  liable  to 
be  decreased  and  eventually  withdrawn.  Payments  to 
teachers  therefore  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  perpetual 
or  in  any  way  conferring  on  the  teacher  a  claim  to  any 
payments  beyond  those  offered  from  time  to  time. 

To  effect  this  object,  the  Department  gives  aid 
towards  the  teaching  of  elementary  drawing  in  elemen- 
tary day  schools  and  training  colleges ;  towards  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  art  classes  ;  towards  instruction 
in  art  in  schools  of  art ;  and  towards  the  training  of  art 
teachers.  The  art  library  and  collections  of  decorative 
art  at  South  Kensington  are  also  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  in  schools  of  art. 

No  xmdertaking  should  be  commenced  in  general 
reliance  upon  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant.  An 
application  for  such  aid  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Science  and  Art  Department) 
London,  S.W. 

The  official  book,  giving  full  instructions,  is  the  "  Art 
Directory,"  published  at  sixpence  by  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  but  in  order  to  make  this  section  the  more  com- 
plete, we  give,  in  the  following  pages,  the  leading  direc- 
tions as  to  the  formation  of  science  and  art  classes. 


HuLEs  FOR  Formation  and  Continuance  of  Local 
Committees  for  Schools  and  Classes  Eeceiving 
Aid  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department 

1.  Every  science  or  art  school  or  class  in  connexion 
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with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  must  be  imder  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee. 

The  committee  must  consist  of  a  chairman,  a  secretaxy, 
and  at  least  three  other  members.  The  offices  of 
chairman  and  secretary  cannot  be  held  by  the  same 
person.  All  the  members  of  the  committee  must  be 
well-known  responsible  persons  of  independent  position, 
who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  teachers  or  pupils 
of  the  school. 

Candidates  for  examination  by  the  Department  or 
their  teachers  in  any  subjects :  relatives  of  such  a  teacher; 
relatives  of  candidates  for  examination,  except  wJiere  the 
examinations  are  conducted  by  a  speciul  local  secretary^ 
and  teachei's  of  schools  receiving  government  grants, 
are  therefore  not  eligible  to  be  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Local  committees  desirous  to  appoint  a  special  local 
secretary  for  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  are 
situated  should  apply  to  the  Department  before  Feb- 
ruary 14th. 

2.  It  is  very  desirable  that  as  many  persons  as  possible 
in  recognized  positions  of  public  responsibility  in  the 
district,  such  as  mayors,  provosts,  town  councillors 
magistrates,  members  of  school  boards,  trustees  of 
grammar  schools,  clergjmien  of  the  established  chui'ch  in 
parochial  employment,  and  ministers  of  religion  in 
charge  of  legally  recognized  places  of  public  worship 
should  be  on  the  committee.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  at  least  two  such  responsible  persons  should  agree 
to  act,  The  chairman,  who  will  be  required  to  certify 
that  the  constitution  of  the  committee  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  above  requirements,  must  be  in  a  position  of 
public  responsibility  as  defined  above. 

3.  The  gentlemen  who  intend  to  act  on  a  local  com- 
mittee must  sign  and  complete  this  form.  No  one 
can  be  a  member  of  a  conmiittee,  or  assist  in  the 
conduct  of  an  examination,  whose  signature  to  the 
imdertaking  has  not  been  jjrepioiislf/  approved  by  the 
department.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  members 
who  sign  the  form  are  properly  acquainted  with  their 
duties,  a  summary  of  which  is  given  below  (see  §  5).  The 
details  of  these  duties  are  fully  stated  in  the  Science  and 
Art  Directories,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

4.  When  a  school  or  class  is  first  formed,  the  following 
undertaking  must  be  signed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
committee.  If  the  same  conmiittee  continue  to  act  the 
next  year,  it  wiU  only  be  necQSsary  to  fill  up,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  committee,  the  form  No.  168,  which  expresses  the 
willingness  of  the  members  to  act  for  another  year. 
New  members  of  an  old  conmiittee  sign  the  imdertak- 
ing on  Form  No.  88b. 

Unless  this  form  is  received  before  October  31st 
no  payments  wiU  be  made  on  the  results  of  the  next 
examinations. 

Summary  of  Duties. 

5.  The  Department  requires  that  the  local  committee 
shall — 

a.  Be  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  all  apparatus 
and  examples  towards  the  purchase  of  which  the 
Department  has  granted  aid. 
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b.  Provide  a  room  or  rooms  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 

out  the  annual  examination  according  to  the 
detailed  regulations  prescribed  in  the  Science  and 
Art  Directories.  To  this  examination  all  persons 
who  wish  to  present  themselves,  and  not  only 
those  attending  the  school  or  class  must  be 
admitted,  provided  that  there  be  room  for  them, 
and  that  they  have  given  due  notice  according 
to  the  rules.  Persons  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  school  or  class  may  be  required  to  pay  the 
authorized  fee  for  each  subject  in  which  they 
register  their  names  for  examination. 

c.  Frequently  visit  the  school  during  the  attendance 

of  the  science  and  art  classes ;  sign  the  attendance 
register,  and  enter  in  it  the  number  of  students 
present ;  and  take  care  that  the  school  registers 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  students,  their 
attendances,  pajrments  of  fees,  &c.  (Science  and 
Art  Forms,  Nos.  486,  486^,  486 J,  and  486c'),  are 
kept  from  day  to  day,  and  sent  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  together  with  the  claim  for 
payments  on  the  results  of  the  examinations. 

d.  Send,  when  required,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 

partment in  Form  119  a  list  of  the  students  to  be 
examined,  specifying  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  to  be  examined ;  superintend,  if  required,  the 
examinations  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Department;  give  out  the  examination  papers 
which  will  be  sent  for  that  purpose ;  see  them 
fairly  worked  and  certify  the  same,  not  less  than 
three  of  the  committee  being  ahcays  present ; 
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and  send  the  worked  papers  under  seal  by  the 
day's  post  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
(When  a  special  Local  Secretary  is  appointed 
by  the  Department  the  Committee  is  relieved  of 
a  part  of  this  work.) 

(e,)  When  required,  transmit  to  the  Department  for 
examination  works  executed  in  the  school  or  class 
during  the  pre^dous  year,  and  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  proceedings. 

(/.)  Certify  that  the  students  on  the  result  of  whose 
examination  claims  for  payment  are  made  belong 
to  the  industrial  classes,  as  defined  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Directories ;  and  that  the  pay- 
ments claimed  are  due  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. 

(g,)  Certify  that  all  students,  on  accoimt  of  whose 
instructions  pajmients  are  claimed,  have  received 
at  least  twenty  lessons  since  the  last  examina- 
tion at  which  they  were  successful — each  lesson 
being  an  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  class  of 
at  least  an  hour's  duration  on  a  separate  day. 
The  twenty  lessons  must  all  have  been  given 
during  the  two  years  next  preceding  the  exami- 
nation on  the  results  of  which  payments  are 
claimed.  Students  who  have  been  previously 
examined  in  a  subject  must  have  received  at  least 
the  requisite  nimiber  of  lessons  since  the  last 
examination  at  which  they  were  successful, 
irrespectively  of  those  previously  given  to 
them. 

(A.)  Undertake  that  the  school  shall  be  at  all  times 
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open  to  the  visit  and  inspection  of  the  oflScers  of 

the  Department. 
6.  The  school  or  class  will  be  inspected  periodically 
by  an  officer  of  the  Department,  who  wiU  report 
whether  the  regulations  are  strictly  carried  out. 
When  notice  of  an  Inspector's  visit  has  been  given,  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  must  be  held  to  receive  him, 
which  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible  are  expected 
to  attend. 


Form  of  Application  to  act  as  a  Committee  for 
A  School  or  Class  receiving  Aid  through 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Directions. 

This  form  is  to  be  filled  in,  signed  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  certified  by  the  chairman,  and 
returned  to  the  Department  immediately  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  school  or  class. 

When  a  committee  continues  to  act  for  another  year 
for  a  school  or  class.  Form  No.  168  should  be  filled  in  with 
the  names  of  all  the  old  members  who  consent  to  con- 
tinue to  act  on  the  committee,  and  be  transmitted  to  the 
Department. 

When  a  committee  continues  to  act  for  another  year 
for  a  school  or  class,  Form  No.  88b  should  be  signed  by 
NEW  members  only,  and  forwarded  to  the  Department 
after  being  certified  by  the  chairman. 

If  this  form,  in  the  case  of  a  new  school,  or  No.  168, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  school,  be  not  sent  in  before  October 
31st,  and  any  alterations  considered  necessary  by  the 

cc 
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Department  be  not  made  before  January  Slst,  so  that 
the  committee  may  be  at  least  provisionally  approved 
by  that  date,  no  payments  will  be  made  on  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  that  school  or  class  in  the 
ensuing  May. 

Undertaking. 
We,  the  imdersigned,  declare  that  we  have  read  the 
rules  for  formation  and  continuance  of  local  com- 
mittees, the  summary  of  duties,  the  directions,  and  the 
imdertaking  given  herein,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
them  we  propose  to  act  as  the  local  committee  for  the 

[*  Science  School,  School  of  Art,  or  Art  Class.] 

held  at  the 

[t  Name  of  institution  or  building.] 

[t  Name  of  street  or  place.] 

[t  Name  of  city,  town,  or  village ;  if  not  a  post-town  state 

post-town.] 

[Name  of  County.] 
and  taught  by^ , 


[Give  the  names  of  all  the  teachers.] 

*  State  which. 
t  Strike  out  the  words  printed  in  brackets  which  do  not  apply. 

[N.B. — ^If  this  committee  acts  for  more  than   one 
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Boliool,  the  names  of  the  different  buildings  in  which 
thej  are  hekl  must  be  distinctly  stated  above.] 

And  we  undertake  for  the  year  ending  August  31st 
188  ,  at  least,  and  further  until  another  committee 
satisfactory  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  have 
been  appointed,  the  several  duties  and  responsibilities 
lierein  detailed. 


Sij^i^vtiu'c. 

Address. 

Occupation,  specially  stating  how 
fulfilling'   the    conditions    of 
rule  2. 

Chairman, 

Secretary, 

Secretaries  Occupation, 

Secretary^  tmme,  stf/le,  and  address  in  fuH,  as  envelopes 

should  be  addressed,'] 

I  certify  that  all  the  above  are  autographs,  and  that 
this  Committee  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
rules  1  and  2. 

Chait  'man . 


Where  there  are  Free  Libraries,  and  there  is  accom- 
modation in  these  to  hold  classes,  the  nwdns  operandi  is 
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simple  enough,  as  the  Free  Library  Committee  have 
eimply  to  constitute  themselves,  or  appoint  a  portion 
of  the  number  into  a  science  and  art  committee.  Tho 
expense  would  then  be  very  nominal. 

Whatever  leads  to  associate  the  interest  of  intelligent 
yoimg  men  with  a  Free  Library  the  better  for  the  young 
men,  and  the  better  for  the  town,  and  science  and 
ai-t  classes  have  a  distinct  tendency  in  this  direction. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  WORD  TO  FREE  LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES. 

have  the  greatest  respect  fur 
committeeg  to  whose  hands  aie 
eonunitted  the  care  of  Free  Libraries 
and  it  is  with  much  fear  and  trem- 
bling that  we  sum  up  courage  to 
address  a  few  words  to  them.  Take 
these  committees  as  a  whole,  they 
reflect  the  intelligence  of  the  town 
council,  for  only  gentlemen  known 
as  having  educational  sympathies  are,  or  should  be, 
elected  on  them. 

In  some  towns  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  having 
a  number   of  ratepayers'  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittee.    To  what  extent  this  plan  is  adopted  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  : — 
At  Wolverhampton  there  are  members  of  tie  Council 
8  13; 
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Members  of  Council.     Non-members. 


Birmingham 

.         11 

6 

Derby 

9         .. 

7 

Exeter 

17 

..       15 

Tiiverpool  .  . 

4 

..       16 

Salford 

18 

..       11 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given. 

A  clear  and  distinct  sjmipathy  with  the  Free 
Library  work  as  a  factor  in  the  town's  progress  and 
welfare,  should  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  committee,  and  we  know 
from  pleasant  personal  experiences  that  this  is  the 
ruling  aim  of  the  majority  of  these  committees. 

In  your  choice  of  chief  librarian  and  assistants,  a  few 
reasonable  and  good  rules  may  be  laid  down.  The 
student  and  the  book- worm  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  best  librarian  for  a  Free  Library,  often,  in  fact,  the 
very  opposite.  An  acute  sense  of  the  uses  and  purposei? 
of  a  Free  Library  should  be  very  evident.  Some  of  the 
best  chief  librarians  in  the  coimtry  cannot  be  considered 
great  scholars,  but  they  know  full  well  how  to  select  the 
best  and  most  readable  books,  and  how  to  classify  them 
in  order  to  give  the  reading  public  the  least  possible 
trouble.  The  good  libraxianis  a  perambulating  catalogue 
of  the  titles  of  books  rather  than  a  minute  knowledge 
of  their  contents.  He  will  not  aim  to  be  a  specialist, 
otherwise  his  list  of  suggested  books  for  his  committee 
will  be  coloured  with  his  own  special  line  of  study. 
Free  Libraries  are  not,  and  never  ought  to  be,  the  homes 
of  valuable  and  scarce  books  prized  by  the  bibho- 
grapher.     The  Shakespeare  Library  of  Birmingham  is 
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an  effort  worthy  of  the  town,  but  it  is  only  a  strong 
institution  with  a  public  willing  to  spend  money  in  this 
way  who  can  afford  such  an  admirable  collection  as  that 
to  which  we  refer. 

Should  rare  and  valuable  books  be  offered,  receive  them 
with  open  arms ;  and  on  this  subject  of  presentations  of 
books  we  would  say  that  no  individual  member  of  a 
Free  Library  committee  can  better  signalize  his  interest 
in  the  library  than  by  a  gift  of  some  useful  and  suitable 
books.  Make  it  weU  known  to  your  public  that  gifts 
of  books  will  be  acceptable,  and  in  the  case  of  a  newly- 
established  library  give  an  idea  of  what  kind  of  books 
are  wanted.  State  in  advance  that  paper-back  and 
elaborately  boarded  novels,  sermons,  and  the  goody- 
goody  kind  are  not  wanted.  Intimate  that  good 
engravings,  paintings,  tapestry,  statuary,  would  be 
acceptable  for  the  reading-room.  Gfifts  such  as  these 
are  often  not  made  because  they  are  never  solicited.  If 
more  were  done  in  this  way  we  should  have  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  rooms, — grooms  which  invite  occupants 
by  their  prepossessing  appearance,  and  elevate  those 
habituating  them. 

The  most  delicate  point  upon  which  we  have  to  touch 
is  that  of  salaries.  Here  is  an  advertisement  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  Athenceum : — 

Borough  of  Great  Yarmouth. — The  Free 
Libraries  Committee  of  the  borough  of  Great 
Yarmouth  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
for  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  Free  Library 
about  to  be  opened  in  the  town.  Salary  £65 
per    annum    (payable  monthly),  with  apart- 
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ments  and  coals  and  gas.  The  applicant 
would  be  required  to  oommence  his  duties  in 
about  two  months.  Applications  (with  testi- 
monials), stating  age  and  past  and  present 
employment  of  applicant,  to  be  forwarded,  &c. 
October  12,  1885. 
We  are  not  signalling  out  Gfreat  Yarmouth  as  an 
exception,  for  unfortimately  salaries  of  chief  librarians, 
take  the  country  through,  run  down  to  an  insignificant 
sum.  We  do  not  know  how  many  applications  there 
were  for  this  post, — doubtless  a  large  number.  We  do 
most  earnestly  crave  for  better  remuneration  for  chief 
librarians.  What  is  £75  up  to  £120  a  year  with  house, 
coals,  and  gas  free  ?  Dissect  it  and  see  the  heart-burn- 
ings and  unpaid  debts  there  are  behind  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  savings  bank  account  for  later  years.  We  plead  for 
these  honest  and  attentive  workers,  often  at  their  post 
for  twelve  hours  a  day.  Do,  gentlemen,  we  beg,  be  a 
little  more  liberal.  You  pay  them  less  than  a  clerk's 
salary,  and  expect  perfection.  It  does  not  follow,  be- 
cause there  are  numerous  applications,  no  matter  how 
low  is  the  salary  advertised,  that  it  is  only  requisite  to 
offer  a  low  sum.  How  many  of  these  applicants,  if  they 
were  tried,  would  be  found  suitable  ?  We  know  how 
closely  watched  these  committees  are  in  their  expendi- 
ture. We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  nimble 
penny  suffice  to  meet  all  demands,  and  we  are  strong 
advocates  for  a  higher  rate ;  but  do  stretch  a  point  and 
take  seriously  into  consideration  how  poorly  paid  usually 
is  the  staff  of  a  Free  Library,  and  especially  the  chief 
librarian.     All  honour  to  those  committees  who   have 
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boldly  stepped  out  and  are  now  paying  better  salaries. 
One  word  more — If  the  funds  will  not  permit  of  better 
salaries,  give  your  librarian  permission  to  receive  trades- 
men's advertisements  for  the  catalogue.  This  is  a  com- 
mercial age  as  well  as  a  reading  age,  and  if  you  will  do 
this  he  can  increase  his  own  salary  without  taxing  the 
ratepayers  or  spending  the  time  he  should  give  to  the 
library  for  his  own  purposes.  We  place  this  suggestion 
in  all  seriousness  before  Free  Library  committees.  There 
are  many  suitable  advertisements  which  might  be  obtained. 

Do  not  expect  your  chief  librarian  to  be  the  man  at 
the  desk  entering  out  and  taking  in  the  books,  and  so 
uselessly  employed  in  doing  the  work  of  a  boy.  His 
time  would  be  far  better  engaged  in  preparing  lists  of 
new  books,  classification,  cataloguing,  and  in  other  more 
important  work.  The  amount  of  routine  about  a  Free 
Library  for  the  chief  librarian  is  simply  amazing,  and 
it  is  only  individual  members  of  a  committee  who 
familiarize  themselves  with  it  who  know  the  extent  of 
the  minutiae.  Again,  break  through  the  demand 
that  the  books  shall  be  ordered  in  the  town,  and  go 
to  the  cheapest  market.  The  librarian,  by  a  good 
acquaintance  with  the  catalogues  of  second-hand  books, 
could  often  save  the  committee  pounds. 

The  beau-ideal  of  a  librarian  of  a  Free  Library  is  a 
man  keenly  in  touch  with  the  reading  public,  a  man  of 
infinite  tact,  a  good  disciplinarian,  with  the  bump  of 
order  prominently  developed,  of  ready  resource,  and  who 
has  the  pages  of  the  catalogue  printed  on  his  mind's  eye. 
If  he  is  ignorant  of  the  value  to  a  sixpence  of  a  copy  of 
the  Treacle  or  Breeches  Bible,  so  much  the  better. 
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With  regard  to  assistants,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
•examinations  have  now  been  established,  and  in  the 
Library  Chronicle  for  June-July,  1885,  there  will  be 
found  the  questions  put  to  candidates  for  posts  as  assis- 
tants. We  regret  that  the  limits  of  our  book  prevent 
our  printing  these  questions.  Avoid  the  high  collar 
and  gaiter  young  gentleman,  even  if  he  be  a  son  of  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Users  of  a  Free  Library 
neither  want  patronage  nor  bullying ;  they  desire  simply 
courtesy  and  attention,  whether  rich  or  poor,  and  if 
very  poor,  the  more  need  for  courteous  and  kindly 
treatment. 

There  is  a  desire  in  some  towns  to  follow  the  Man- 
chester plan,  and  do  away  with  fines  for  books  kept  over 
date.  We  are,  however,  strong  advocates  for  the 
•continuation  of  fines  as  a  source  of  considerable  income, 
and  as  being  far  preferable  to  cancelling  a  borrower's 
ticket  because  he  keeps  a  book  over  time.  This,  it  appears 
to  us,  is  a  greater  hardship  than  paying  a  fine.  The  use 
of  the  indicator  being  now  so  general,  the  borrower  does 
not  require  to  bring  the  book  to  have  it  renewed. 

We  think  the  plan  of  having  borrowers'  tickets  renewed 
each  year  at  a  fixed  time,  irrespective  of  date  of  issue,  and 
making  a  charge  of  one  penny  for  the  renewal,  a  good 
one.  This  not  only  keeps  the  addresses  up  to  date,  but 
weeds  out  careless  and  indifferent  borrowers. 

No  matter  how  well  a  Pree  Library  is  managed,  and 
how  near  infallibility  a  librarian  may  come,  somebody  is 
sure  to  "rush  into  print"  over  some  petty  and  imaginary 
grievance  or  other,  and  much  injury  has  often  been  done 
to  a  good  librarian  by  some  anonymous  scribe  or  other, 
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who  aired  himself  in  the  local  press.  In  nine  eases  out 
of  ten  these  letters  of  complaint  are  from  either  crotchet- 
mongers  or  people  who  suffer  from  a  chronic  fault-finding 
complaint.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  librarian  or 
his  assistants  would  be  in  the  right  and  the  complainant 
in  the  wrong. 

In  the  Manchester  papers,  there  has  recently  been  some 
correspondence  on  the  "  Censorship  of  the  Free  Libraries  " 
in  that  city,  which  excluded  some  extreme  books.  One 
writer  said:  "The  only  circumstances  that  can  justify 
any  interference  with  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  press 
are  when  it  is  guilty  of  purposeless  indecency  or  obscenity, 
or  when  its  language  tends  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 
Neither  of  these  charges  can  be  brought  against  the 
literature  in  question,  and  although  I  challenged  inquiry 
in  my  former  letter,  the  gentleman  in  question  does  not 
venture  to  take  up  the  matter.  What  he  does  say  is 
that  the  libraries  are  supplied  with  many  admirable 
works  at  present ;  but  is  this  any  reason  why  every  oppor- 
tunity should  not  be  taken  to  increase  the  variety  and 
store,  especially  when  this  may  be  done  without  expense? 

"He  mentions  a  number  of  works  *  which  are  uni~ 
versally  recommended  as  the  best  kind  of  reading  for 
everyone,"  and  says  in  a  sort  of  grandfatherly  way  that 
we  must  be  good  boys  and  read  only  what  he  prescribes. 
But  I  deny  that  any  class  of  works  are  imiversally 
recommended,  and  I  altogether  refuse  to  shape  my  read- 
ing upon  his  model.  Are  all  ratepayers  and  readers  of 
his  way  of  thinking  ?  And  are  they  children  or  men 
that  are  called  upon  to  submit  to  paternal  dictation  and 
tyranny  ?     I  am  taking  my  stand  in  this  matter  on  the 
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great  principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion 
and  religions  equality,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  result  of 
this  correspondence  may  be  to  induce  the  Libraries 
Committee  to  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  their  duty 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
such  an  exclusive  spirit  manifested  in  the  present  day, 
by  individuals  and  public  bodies,  and  I  trust  it  may  soon 
pass  away  for  ever.— Tours,  «Sbc." 

This  is  a  sample  of  many  such  letters  which  appear 
from  time  to  time. 

Strictly  avoid  purchasing  denominational  papers, 
but  accept  them  as  gifts  should  they  be  offered.  If 
you  once  introduce  them,  you  will  soon  have  a  very 
long  list,  for  every  "ism"  will  want  to  be  represented. 

The  question  of  hours  is  an  important  one,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  fixed  rule  for  all  districts. 
For  lending  and  reference  libraries,  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
is,  we  think,  quite  sufficient.  For  newsrooms  in  large 
towns,  10  p.m.  is  not  an  unreasonable  time.  There 
should  be  for  the  chief  Ubrarian  aad  his  assistants  at 
least  two  hours  off  each  day,  and  in  many  instances  an 
entire  half-day  holiday  per  week  might  be  given. 
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These  returns  show  the  number  in  English  counties  as 
follows,  not  including  branches: — 


Population,  18  81. 

Berkshire 

1 

247,892 

Oambiidge 

.          1 

191,114 

Oheflhire 

6 

622,365 

Cumherland 

1 

250,647 

Derbyshire 

2 

386,514 

Devonshire 

4 

608,400 

Durham 

5 

875,166 

Gloucestershire    . 

2 

525,167 

Hereford 

1 

118,147 

Hampshire 

1 

575,409 

Herts 

3 

202,375 

Kent 

4 

708,527 

Lancashire 

19 

.      3,485,819 

Leicestershire 

2 

326,641 

Monmouthshire  . 

1 

234,332 

Norfolk  . . 

1 

437,711 

Northamptonshire 

i           1 

277,035 

Northumberland 

2 

434,086 

Notts 

2 

438,642 

Oxon 

1 

181,670 

Salop 

2 

265,890 

Somerset 

1 

490,602 

Southampton 

1 

576,409 

Staffordshire 

19 

.      1,006,758 

Suffolk    .. 

1 

353,545 

Warwickshire 

5 

730,631 

Wiltshire 

1 

248,664 

Worcestershire   . 

2 

383,011 

Torks 

7 

.     2,894,759 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this,  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be 
done.  I  intended  giving  a  list  of  towns  over  10,000 
inhabitants,  with  the  rateable  value  of  each  town,  where 
the  Act  has  not  been  adopted,  but  find  on  perusing  the 
blue  books  giving  this  information  that  it  would  make 
quite  a  book  of  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Free  Libraries,  the 
Council  of  the  Library  Association  reported  at  Plymouth 
that  no  progress  ha^  been  made  with  the  Free  Libraries 
Bill  which  hcus  been  before  Parliament  since  1882. 
In  their  last  report  reference  was  made  to  the  return 
of  places  possessing  Hbraries  established  under  the 
Acts,  moved  for  on  the  8th  of  May,  1884,  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  M.P.  This  return  was  presented  in  March 
last,  and  in  May  was  issued  to  the  pubUc.  Although 
this  document  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  information 
it  is  unfortunately  marked  by  a  great  want  of  complete- 
ness. While  it  records  the  names  of  115  places  in  which 
the  Acts  have  been  adopted,  it  omits  no  less  than 
fourteen  places  in  which  the  Acts  have  also  been  adopted. 
These  places  are  as  follows: — ^Bootle,  Darlaston,  Hanley, 
Hucknall  Torkard,  Madeley,  Oldham,  Tipton,  Warmin- 
ster, Willenhall,  Wimbledon,  and  Winchester.  During  the 
past  year  four  other  places  have  adopted  the  Acts,  viz., 
Loughborough,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Poole,  and  Truro. 
They  have  been  rejected  at  Bournemouth,  GHasgow,  and 
Huddersfield.  The  total  number  of  places  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  in  which  the  Acts  have  been  adopted,  is  thus 
increased  to  133. 

It  is  possible  that  the  compilers  of  the  parliamentary 
return  have  foimd,  what  has  been  my  own  experience, 
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tliat  librarituis  have  not  in  all  oases  filled  up  the  form  for 
partioulars  which  I  have  sent  to  every  Free  libraty  in 
the  "United  Kingdom.  Many  have  oomfeously  replied, 
giving  much  encouragement  in  tlie  work  I  had  under- 
taken, others  have  required  a  second  applioation,  and 
some  have  not  answered  at  all.  Hence  the  inoomplete- 
neea  of  my  own  Btatisties.  This,  however,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  rectify  in  future  issues  of  my  book. 
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PUBLIC  LIBEARIES  ACT    (lEELAND),  1856. 

18  AND  19  Victoria,  Cap.  XL. 

The  earlier  Acts  having  been  repealed  are  not  reprinted 

here. 

An  Act  for  further  promoting  the  Establishment  of  Free 
Public  Libraries  and  Museums  in  Ireland. 

\2Qth  June,  1855.] 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Act  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Tears  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
Chapter  One  himdred  and  one,  and  to  give  greater 
facilities  for  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  of  free  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  or  Schools  of  Science  and  Art ;  " 
Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  16  and  17  Vict,  c.  101,  and  Sec,  99  of  17  and  18 
Victy  c,  103,  Repealed.— The  said  Act  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Tears  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter 
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One  hundred  and  one,  and  Section  Ninety-nine  of  the 
Towns  Lnprovement  Act  (Ireland)  y  1854,  are  hereby 
repealed ;  but  snoh  Itepeal  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect 
anything  akeady  done  in  pursuance  of  either  of  such 
Acts ;  and  all  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  established 
in  Ireland  voclAbt  either  of  those  Acts  shall  be  considered 
as  haying  been  established  under  this  Act. 

n.  Short  Title. — ^In  citing  this  Act  for  any  purpose 
whatever  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the  expression  '^  The 
Public  Libraries  Act  (Ireland) y  1855." 

III.  Interpretation  of  Terms. — ^In  the  Construction 
and  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  (if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Context  or  Subject  Matter)  the  following  Terms 
shall  have  the  respective  Meanings  hereinafter  assigned 
to  them ;  that  is  to  say,  ''Town"  shall  mean  and  include 
any  City,  Borough,  Town,  or  Place  in  which  Commis- 
sioners, Trustees,  or  other  Persons  have  been  or  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  imder  the  Act  of  the  Ninth  Tear 
of  King  George  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Eighty-two,  or  the 
"Towns  Improvement  Act  (Ireland) y  1864,"  or  any 
Local  or  other  Act  or  Acts  for  paving,  flagging,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing,  or  otherwise  improving  any  City, 
Borough,  Town,  or  Place,  for  the  Execution  of  any  such 
Act  or  Acts,  or  superintending  the  Execution  thereof, 
and  in  which  there  shall  not  be  a  Town  Coimcil  or  other 
such  Body  elected  under  the  Act  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Tear  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One 
hundred  and  eight,  or  any  other  Charter  granted  in 
pursuance  of  such  Act  or  any  Act  passed  for  the 
Amendment  thereof ;  "  Town  Commissioners  "  shall 
mean  the  Commissioners,  Trustees,  or  other  Persons  for 
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the  Time  being  elected  or  appointed  under  any  such 
first-mentioned  A.cts  as  aforesaid ;  "  Town  Fund  "  shall 
mean  the  Town  Fund,  or  the  Bates  of  Property  vested 
in  and  under  the  Control  and  Direction  of  any  Town 
Commissioners,  and  applicable  to  the  Purposes  of  any 
such  Acts ;  "  Town  Bate  "  shall  mean  the  Bate  or  Bates 
authorized  to  be  levied  by  any  such  Town  Commissioners ; 
"  Mayor  "  shall  include  Lord  Mayor ;  "  Clerk  "  shall 
mean,  as  regards  an  incorporated  Borough,  the  Town 
Clerk  of  such  Borough,  and  as  regards  a  Town  in  which 
there  shall  be  Town  Commissioners,  the  Clerk  appointed 
by  the  Town  Commissioners;  "Householders"  shall 
mean  a  Male  Occupier  of  a  Dwelling  House,  or  of  any 
Lands,  Tenements,  or  Hereditaments  within  any  Town 
or  incorporated  Borough,  and  entitled  for  the  Time  being 
to  vote  at  Elections  of  Commissioners,  Aldermen,  or 
Councillors  in  any  such  Town  or  Borough. 

IV.  Act  may  he  adopted  in  any  Incorporated  Borough 
or  any  Tmcn, — The  Council  or  Board  of  Mimicipal 
Commissioners  of  any  incorporated  Borough  in  Ireland 
regulated  under  the  said  Act  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Tears  of  Her  present  Majesty,  Chapter  One  hundred 
and  eight,  or  any  Charter  granted  in  pursuance  of  such 
Act,  or  any  Act  passed  for  the  Amendment  thereof,  the 
Population  of  which  according  to  the  then  last  Census 
thereof  shall  exceed  Five  thousand  Persons,  or  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  any  Town  in  Ireland  having  such  a 
Population  as  aforesaid,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint 
a  Time  for  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Householders  of  the 
Borough  or  Town,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the 
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Borough  or  Town,  and  Ten  Days'  Notice  at  least  of  the 
Time,  Place,  and  Object  of  the  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
affixing  the  same  on  or  near  the  Door  of  every  Chnrch 
and  Chapel  within  the  Borough  or  Town,  and  also  by 
advertising  the  same  in  one  or  more  of  the  Newspapers 
published  or  circulated  within  the  Borough  or  Town 
Seven  Days  at  least  before  the  Day  appointed  for  the 
Meeting,  and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two-thirds  of  such 
Persons  as  aforesaid  then  present  shall  determine  that 
this  Act  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  Borough  or  Town, 
the  same  shall  thenceforth  take  effect  and  come  into 
operation  in  such  Borough  or  Town,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  in  accordance 
with  the  Laws  for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to 
the  Municipal  Corporation  of  such  Borough,  or  relating 
to  such  Town. 

V.  Expenses  of  candying  Act  into  Execution  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Fund  of  the  Borough  or  Toicn, — The  Expenses 
incurred  in  calling  and  holding  the  Meeting,  whether 
this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of 
carrying  this  Act  into  execution  in  such  Borough,  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fund,  and  in  such  Town  out 
of  the  Town  Fund ;  and  the  Council  or  Board  of 
Mimicipal  Commissioners,  or  Town  Commissioners,  may 
levy  as  part  of  the  Borough  Bate  or  Town  Bate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  by  a  separate  Bate  to  be  assessed 
and  recovered  in  like  manner  as  the  Borough  Bate  or 
Town  Bate,  all  Monies  from  Time  to  Time  necessary 
for  defraying  such  Expenses  ;  and  district  accoimts  shall 
be  kept  of  the  Beceipts,  Payments,  and  Liabilities  of 
the  Coimcil  with  reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act. 
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VI.  Accounts  to  be  Audited^  and  sent  to  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
etc, ;  to  be  deposited  and  open  to  Inspection, — Such  accounts 
shall  be  audited  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  Accounts 
of  such  Borough  or  Town  respectively  are  audited,  and 
the  said  Council  or  Board  or  Town  Commissioners  shall 
within  One  Month  after  the  same  shall  have  been 
audited,  transmit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  Time 
being  a  true  and  correct  Copy  of  such  Accounts ;  and 
shall  also  within  the  Time  aforesaid  cause  a  Copy  of 
such  Accoimts  to  be  deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk; 
and  the  said  Accounts  shall  be  open  to  the  Inspection 
of  all  Householders  of  such  Borough  or  Town  respect- 
ively, and  Copies  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  any  such 
Householder  applying  for  the  same,  upon  Payment  of  a 
reasonable  Charge  for  the  same,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Council  or  Board  or  Town  Commissioners,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

VII.  Incorporation  of  Commissioners  of  Toums  for  thi 
Purposes  of  this  Act, — The  Town  Commissioners  of 
every  Town  adopting  this  Act  shall  for  the  Purposes 
thereof  be  a  Body  Corporate,  with  perpetual  Succes- 
sion, by  the  Name  of  "  The  Commissioners  for  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums  for  the  Town  of 

in  the  County  of  ,''  and  by  that  Name 

may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  Lands, 
and  use  a  Common  Seal. 

Yill.  Rate  not  to  exceed  One  Penny  in  the  Pounds  etc. 
— The  Amount  of  the  Hate  to  be  levied  in  any  Borough 
or  Town  in  any  One  Tear  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  Penny  in  the  Pound, 
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and  in  any  such  Borough  shall  be  assessed,  raised, 
oollected,  and  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Borough 
Bate,  and  in  any  such  Town  shall  be  assessed,  raised, 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Town  Bate. 

IX.  Landry  etCy  may  he  appropriated^  purchased,  or 
rented  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act. — ^The  Council  or 
Board  of  any  Borough  and  the  Town  Commissioners  of 
any  Town  respectively  may  from  Time  to  Time,  with 
the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Treastiry,  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  Lands  vested,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  a  Borough  in  the  Mayor,  Alderman,  and 
Burgesses,  and  in  a  Town  in  the  Town  Commissioners, 
and  may  also,  with  such  approval,  purchase  or  rent  any 
Lands  or  any  suitable  Buildings,  and  the  Council  or 
Board  and  Town  Commissioners  respectively  may, 
upon  any  Lands  so  appropriated,  purchased,  or  rented 
respectively,  erect  any  Buildings  suitable  for  Public 
Libraries  or  Museums,  or  Schools  of  Science  and  Art,  or 
both,  and  may  apply,  take  down,  alter,  and  extend  any 
Buildings  for  such  Purposes,  and  rebuild,  repair,  and 
improve  the  same  respectively,  and  fit  up,  furnish,  and 
supply  the  same  respectively,  with  all  requisite  Furni- 
ture, Fittings,  and  Conveniences. 

X.  Provisions  of  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  18,  Incorporated, — 
The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  shall  be 
incorporated  with  this  Act ;  but  the  Coimcil  or  Board 
and  Commissioners  respectively  shall  not  purchase  or 
take  any  Lands  otherwise  than  by  Agreement. 

XI.  Lands,  etc,  may  be  Sold  or  Exchanged, — The 
Council  or  Board  and  Commissioners  aforesaid  respect- 
ively may,  with  the  like  approval  as  is  required  for  the 
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Purchase  of  Lands,  sell  any  Lands  vested  in  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  or  Board,  or  Town  Com- 
missioners respectively  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or 
exchange  the  same  for  any  Lands  better  adapted  for 
the  Purposes  ;  and  the  Monies  to  arise  from  such  Sale, 
or  to  be  received  for  Equality  of  Exchange,  or  a 
sufficient  Part  thereof,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards 
the  Purchase  of  other  Lands  better  adapted  for  such 
Purposes. 

XII.  General  Management  to  he  vested  in  Council  or 
Boardy  or  Tmcn  Commissioner's. — The  General  Manage- 
ment, Eegulation,  and  Control  of  such  Libraries  and 
Museums  or  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  shall  be,  as  to 
any  Borough,  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Coimcil  or 
Board,  and  as  to  any  Town,  in  and  by  the  Town 
Commissioners,  or  such  Conmiittee  as  they  respectively 
may  from  Time  to  Time  appoint,  who  may  from  Time 
to  Time  purchase  and  provide  the  necessary  Fuel, 
Lighting,  and  other  similar  matters.  Books,  News- 
papers, Maps,  and  Specimens  of  Art  and  Science  for  the 
Use  of  the  Library  or  Museum,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  bound  or  repaired,  when  necessary,  and  appoint 
salaried  Officers  and  Servants,  and  dismiss  the  same,  and 
make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Safety  and  Use  of 
the  Libraries  and  Museums  or  Schools  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  for  the  Admission  of  Visitors. 

XIH.  In  whom  Property  of  Librai^y  etc.y  to  he 
vested. — The  Lands  and  Buildings  so  to  be  appro- 
priated, purchased,  or  rented  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other 
Real  and  Personal  Property  whatever  presented  to  or 
purchased  for  any  Library  or  Museum  or  School  of 
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Science  and  Art  established  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
vested,  in  the  case  of  a  Borough,  in  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Town, 
in  the  Town  Commissioners. 

XIV.  In  ca^e  First  Meeting  decide  not  to  adopt  Act, — 
If  any  Meeting  called  as  hereinbefore  provided  to  con- 
sider as  to  the  Adoption  of  this  Act  for  any  Borough  or 
Town  shall  determine  against  such  adoption,  no  Meet- 
ing for  a  similar  Purpose  shall  be  held  for  the  space  of 
One  Tear  at  leaat  from  the  Time  of  holding  the 
previous  Meeting. 

XV.  Museums  to  be  Free. — ^The  Admission  to  all 
Libraries  and  Museums  established  under  this  Act  shall 
be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  charge. 

XVI.  This  Act  to  he  incorporated  tdth  Local  Acts  in 
force  in  Borough  or  Totcn, — Upon  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  Act  in  any  Borough,  it  shall,  as  regards 
such  Borough,  be  incorporated  with  the  said  Act  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Victoria^  Chapter  One  himdred  and 
eight,  and  upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  Act 
in  any  Town,  it  shall,  as  regards  such  Town,  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Act  or  Acts  in  force  therein  relating 
to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Town  Commissioners, 
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"PUBLIC  LIBEARIES  ACT,  1865"  [England]. 

18   AND    19   VlCTORIJE,    CaP.    LXX. 

An  Act  for  further  promoting  the  Establishment  of 
Free  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  in  Municipal 
Towns,  and  for  extending  it  to  Towns  governed 
under  Local  Improvement  Acts,  and  to  Parishes. 

[30^^  July,  1855.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Public  Libraries  Act,  1850  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  aud  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

I.  13  and  14  Vict,,  c,  65,  Repealed, — The  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1850,  is  hereby  repealed;  but  such 
Bepeal  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect  anything  already 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  same  Act,  and  all  Libraries, 
and  Museums  established  imder  that  Act  or  the  Act 
thereby  repealed  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
established  imder  this  Act,  and  the  Council  of  any 
Borough  which  may  have  adopted  the  said  Act  of  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  or  established  a 
Museum  imder  the  Act  thereby  repealed,  shall  have  and 
may  use  and  exercise  all  the  Benefits,  Privileges,  and 
Powers  given  by  this  Act ;  and  all  Monies  which  have 
been  borrowed  by  virtue  of  the  said  repealed  Acts  or 
either  of  them,  and   still  remaining  unpaid,  and  the^ 

E    E 
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Interest  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  the  Borough 
Bates,  or  a  Hate  to  be  assessed  and  recovered  in  the  like 
manner  as  a  Borough  Bate  to  be  made  by  virtue  of 
this  Act. 

n.  Shart  Title  of  Act. — ^In  citing  this  Act  for  any 
Purposes  whatever,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the 
Expression  "  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855." 

III.  Interpretation  of  Terms. — In  the  construction  of 
this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Expressions  shall, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  Subject  or  Context 
repugnant  to  such  Construction,  have  the  following 
Meanings  assigned  to  them  respectively ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  Parish  "  shaU  mean  every  Place  mamtaming  its  own 
Poor;    "Vestry"  shall  mean  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish  lawfully  assembled  in  Vestry,  or  for  any  of  the 
Purposes  for  which  Vestries  are  holden,  except  in  those 
Parishes  in  which  there  is  a  Select  Vestry  elected  imder 
the  Act  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Tear  of  King  Oeorge  the 
Third,  Chapter  Twelve,  or  under  the  Act  of  the  First 
and  Second  Tears  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  Chapter 
Sixty,  or  imder  the  provisions  of  any  Local  Act   of 
Parliament  for  the   Q-ovemment  of  any  Parish    by 
Vestries,  in  which  Parishes  it  shall  mean  such  Select 
Vestry,  and  shall  also  mean  any  Body  of  Persons,  by 
whatever  Name  distinguished,  acting  by  virtue  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  Prescription,  Custom  or  otherwise, 
a,s  or  instead  of  a  Vestry  or  Select  Vestry;  "Batepayers  " 
shall  mean  all  Persons  for  the  Time  being  assessed  to 
Bates    for  the    Belief  of   the  Poor  of  the    Parish; 
^*  Overseers  of  the  Poor  "  shall  mean  also  any  Persons 
authorized  and  required  to  make  and  collect  the  Bate 
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for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish,  and 
acting  instead  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor ;  "  Board  " 
shall  mean  the  Commissioners,  Trustees,  or  other  Body 
of  Persons  by  whatever  Name  distinguished,  for  the 
Time  being  in  Office  and  acting  in  the  execution  of  any 
Improvement  Act,  being  an  Act  for  draining,  cleansing, 
paving,  lighting,  watching,  or  otherwise  improving  a 
Place,  or  for  any  of  those  Purposes ;  '*  Improvement 
Bates  "  shall  mean  the  Hates,  Tolls,  Bents,  Income, 
and  other  Monies  whatsoever  which,  imder  the  Pro- 
visions of  any  such  Improvement  Act,  shall  be  applic- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  such  Act. 

IV.  Town  Council  of  certain  Boroughs  may  adopt 
this  Act  if  determined  by  Inhabitants, — The  Mayor  of 
any  Municipal  Borough  the  Population  of  which, 
according  to  the  then  last  Census  thereof,  shall  exceed 
Five  Thousand  Persons,  shall,  on  the  Bequest  of  the 
Town  Council,  convene  a  Public  Meeting  of  the 
Burgesses  of  the  Borough,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Mimicipal 
Borough,  and  Ten  Days'  Notice  at  least  of  the  Time, 
Place,  and  Object  of  the  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
affixing  the  same  on  or  near  the  Door  of  every  Church 
and  Chapel  within  the  Borough,  and  also  by  advertising 
the  same  in  One  or  more  of  the  Newspapers  published 
or  circulated  within  the  Borough,  Seven  Days  at  least 
before  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Meeting ;  and  if  at 
such  Meeting  Two-thirds  of  such  Persons  as  aforesaid 
then  present  shall  determine  that  this  Act  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Borough,  the  same  shall  thenceforth 
take  effect  and  come  into  operation  in  such  Borough, 
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and  shall  be  carried  into  execution  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  Laws  for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to  the 
Municipal  Corporation  of  such  Borough:  Provided 
always,  that  the  Mayor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Meeting,  shall  cause  a  Minute  to  be  made  of  the 
Besolutions  of  the  Meeting,  and  shall  sign  the  same ; 
and  the  Besolutions  so  signed  shall  be  conclusive 
Evidence  that  the  Meeting  was  duly  convened,  and  the 
Vote  thereat  duly  taken,  and  that  the  Minute  contains  a 
true  Account  of  the  Proceedings  thereat. 

V.  E(tpeme8  of  carrying  Act  into  Execution  in  a 
Borough  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fund, — ^The 
Expenses  incurred  in  calling  and  holding  the  Meeting 
whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the 
Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  in  such 
Borough,  may  be  paid  out  of  the  Borough  Fund,  and 
the  Coimcil  may  levy  by  a  separate  Bate,  to  be  called  a 
library  Bate,  to  be  made  and  recoverable  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  all  Monies  from  Time  to  Time 
necessary  for  defraying  such  Expenses ;  and  distinct 
Accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the  Beceipts,  Payments,  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Council  with  reference  to  the  Execu- 
tion of  this  Act. 

VI.  Board  of  any  District  within  Limits  of  any 
Improvement  Act  niay  adopt  this  Act  if  detennined  by 
Inhabitants. — ^The  Board  of  any  District,  being  a  Place 
within  the  Limits  of  any  Improvement  Act,  and  having 
such  a  Population  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  the  Bequisi- 
tion  in  Writing  of  at  least  Ten  Persons  assessed  to  and 
paying  the  Improvement  Bate,  appoint  a  Time  not  less 
than  Ten  Days  nor  more  than  Twenty  Days  from  the 
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Time  of  receiving  such  Eequisition  for  a  PubUc  Meeting 
of  the  Persons  assessed  to*  and  paying  such  Hate  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted 
for  such  District,  and  Ten  Days'  Notice  at  least  of  the 
Time,  Place,  and  Object  of  such  Meeting  shall  be  given, 
by  fixing  the  same  on  or  near  the  Door  of  every  Church 
and  Chapel  within  the  District,  and  also  by  advertising 
the  same  in  One  or  more  of  the  Newspapers  published 
or  circulated  within  the  District,  Seven  Days  at  least 
before  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Meeting ;  and  if  at 
such  Meeting  Two-thirds  of  such  Persons  as  aforesaid 
then  present  shall  determine  that  this  Act  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  District,  the  same  shall  henceforth  take 
effect,  and  come  into  operation  in  such  District,  and 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  the  Laws  for 
the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to  such  Board. 

VII.  Expenses  of  carrying  Act  into  Execution  to  be 
charged  on  Improvement  Rate, — ^The  Expenses  incurred 
in  calling  and  holding  the  Meeting  whether  this  Act 
shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  canying 
this  Act  into  Execution  in  any  such  District,  shall,  be 
paid  out  of  the  Improvement  Bate,  and  the  Board  may 
levy  as  Part  of  the  Improvement  Eate,  or  by  a  separate 
Eate  to  be  assessed  and  recovered  in  like  manner  as  an 
Improvement  Eate,  such  Sums  of  Money  as  shall  be 
from  Time  to  Time  necessary  for  defraying  such 
Expenses ;  and  the  Board  shall  keep  distinct  Accounts 
of  their  Eeceipts,  Payments,  Credits  and  Liabilities 
with  reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act,  which 
Accoimts  shall  be  audited  in  the  same  Way  as  Accounts 
are  directed  to  be  audited  imder  the  Improvement  Act. 
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Vlll.  Certain  Parishes  niay  adopt  this  Act  mth  the 
Consent  of  Tivo-thirds  of  the  Ratepayers, — TJie  Vestf^y 
to  appoint  Commissioners  for  carrying  the  Act  into 
execution^  who  shall  he  a  Body  Corporate, — Upon  the 
Bequisition  in  Writing  of  at  least  Ten  Ratepayers  of 
any  Parish  having  such  a  Population  as  aforesaid,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  shall  appoint  a  Time,  not  less 
than  Ten  Days  nor  more  than  Twenty  Days  from  the 
Time  of  receiving  such  requisition,  for  a  Public  Meeting 
of  the  Ratepayers  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
Act  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Parish ;  and  Ten  Days' 
Notice  at  least  of  the  Time,  Place,  and  Object  of  the 
Meeting  shall  be  given  by  affixing  the  same  on  or  near 
the  Door  of  every  Church  and  Chapel  within  the  Parish, 
and  also  by  advertising  the  same  in  One  or  more  of  the 
Newspape^  published  or  circulated  within  the  Parish, 
Seven  Days  at  least  before  the  Day  appointed  for  the 
Meeting;  and  if  at  such  Meeting  Two-thirds  of  the 
Ratepayers  then  present  shall  determine  that  this  Act 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  such  Parish,  the  same  shall 
oome  into  operation  in  such  Parish,  and  the  Vestry 
shall  forthwith  appoint  not  less  than  Three  nor  more 
than  Nine  Ratepayers  Commissioners  for  carrying  the 
Act  into  execution,  who  shall  be  a  Body  Corporate  by 
the  Name  of  "  The  Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries 
and  Museums  for  the  Parish  of  in  the 

County  of  ,"  and  by  that  name  may  sue 

and  be  sued,  and  hold  and  dispose  of  Lands,  and  use 
a  Common  Seal :  Provided  always,  that  in  any  Parish 
where  there  shall  not  be  a  greater  Population  than 
Eight  thousand  Inhabitants  by  the  then  last  Census, 
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it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Ten  Ratepayers  to  deliver  a 
Requisition  by  them  signed,  and  describing  their  Place 
of  Residence,  to  the  Overseers  or  One  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  said  Parish,  requiring  the  Votes  of  the  Rate- 
payers at  such  Meeting  to  be  taken  according  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Fifty-eighth  Teax 
of  the  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  Chapter  Sixty- 
nine,  and  the  Votes  at  such  Meeting  shall  thereupon  be 
taken  according  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  last- 
mentioned  Act  of  ParKament,  and  not  otherwise. 

IX.  One-third  of  such  Commissioners  to  go  out  of 
Office  yearly  mid  others  to  be  appointed^  8fc. — ^At  the 
Termination  of  every  Tear  (the  Year  being  reckoned 
from  and  exclusive  of  the  Day  of  the  First  Appoint- 
ment of  Commissioners)  a  Meeting  of  the  Vestry  shall 
be  held,  at  which  Meeting  One-third,  or  as  nearly  as 
may  be  One-third  of  the  Commissioners,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  BaUot,  shall  go  out  of  Office,  and  the  Vestry 
diaU  appoint  other  Commissioners  in  their  Place,  but 
the  outgoing  Commissioners  may  be  re-elected;  and 
the  Vestry  shall  fill  up  every  Vacancy  among  the 
Commissioners,  whether  occurring  by  Death,  Resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  same 
occurs. 

X.  General  and  Special  Meetings  of  Coniinissioners, — , 
The  Commissioners  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
Calendar.Month,  and  at  such  other  Times  as  they  think 
fit,  at  the  Public  Library  or  Museum  or  some  other 
convenient  Place ;  and  any  one  Commissioner  may 
simmion  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  by 
giving  Three  clear  Days'  Notice  in  Writing  to  each 
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Commissioner,  specifying  therein  the  Purpose  for  which 
the  Meeting  is  called ;  and  no  Business  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  unless  at 
least  Two  Commissioners  shall  be  present. 

XI.  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Commissioners  to  be 
€)itered  in  Books, — All  Orders  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  entered  in  Books  to  be  kept  by 
them  for  that  Purpose,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  or  any  Two  of  them;  and  all  such 
Orders  and  Proceedings  so  entered  and  purporting  to 
be  so  signed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  original  Orders  and 
Proceedings,  and  such  Books  may  be  produced  and 
read  as  Evidence  of  all  such  Orders  and  Proceedings 
upon  any  judicial  Proceeding  whatsoever. 

XII.  Distinct  Accounts  to  be  kept  by  Commissioners^ 
and  duly  Audited. — The  Commissioners  shall  keep 
distinct  and  regular  Accounts  of  their  Beceipts, 
Payments,  Credits,  and  Liabilities  with  reference  to 
the  Execution  of  this  Act,  which  Accounts  shall  be 
audited  yearly  by  the  Poor-Law  Auditor,  if  the 
Accounts  of  the  Poor-Rate  Expenditure  of  the  Parish 
be  audited  by  a  Poor-Law  Auditor,  but  if  not  so  audited 
then  by  Two  Auditors  not  being  Commissioners,  who 
shall  be  yearly  appointed  by  the  Vestry,  and  the 
Auditor  or  Auditors  shall  report  thereon,  but  such 
Report  shall  be  laid  before  the  Vestry  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

XIII.  Expenses  of  executing  Act  in  any  Pansh  to  be 
paid  out  of  Poor  Rate, — The  Expenses  of  calling  and 
holding  the  Meeting  of  the  Ratepayers,  whether  this 
Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carry- 
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ing  this  Act  into  execution  in  any  Parish,  to  such 
Amount  as  shall  be  from  Time  to  Time  sanctioned  by 
the  Vestry,  shall  be  paid  out  of  a  Rate  to  be  made  and 
recovered  in  like  Manner  as  a  Poor  Bate,  except  that 
every  person  occupying  Lands  used  as  Arable,  Meadow, 
or  Pasture  Ghraund  only,  or  as  Woodlands,  or  Market 
Q-ardens  or  Nursery  Grounds,  shall  be  rated  in  respect 
of  the  same  in  the  Proportion  of  One-third  Part  only  of 
the  fidl  net  annual  Value  thereof  respectively;  the 
Vestry  to  be  called  for  the  Purpose  of  sanctioning  the 
Amount  shall  be  convened  in  the  Manner  usual  in  the 
Parish ;  the  Amount  for  the  Time  being  proposed  to  be 
raised  for  such  Expenses  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
Notice  convening  the  Vestry,  and  shall  be  paid,  accord- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Vestry,  to  such  Person  as  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to  receive  the  same : 
Provided  always,  that  in  the  Notices  requiring  the 
Payment  of  the  Rate  there  shall  be  stated  the  Propor- 
tion which  the  Amount  to  be  thereby  raised  for  the 
Purposes  of  this  Act  shall  bear  to  the  total  Amount  of 
the  Rate. 

XIV.  Vestries  of  Two  or  more  Neighbouring  Parishes 
may  adopt  the  Act. — The  Vestries  of  any  Two  or  more 
neighbouring  Parishes  having  according  to  the  then 
last  Census  an  aggregate  Population  exceeding  Five 
Thousand  Persons  may  adopt  this  Act,  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  Population  of  each  of  those  Parishes  according 
to  the  then  last  Census  exceeded  Five  Thousand,  and 
may  concur  in  carrying  the  same  into  execution  in  such 
Parishes  for  such  Time  as  they  shall  mutually  agree : 
and  such  Vestries  may  decide  that  a  Public  Library  or 
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Miiseiun,  or  both,  shall  be  ereoted  in  any  One  of  such 
Parishes,  and  that  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  execution  with  reference  to  the  same  shall  be  borne 
by  such  Parishes  in  such  Proportions  as  such  Vestries 
shall  mutually  approve;  the  Proportion  for  each  of  such 
Parishes  of  such  Expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
Monies  to  be  raised  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of  the 
same  respective  Parishes  accordingly ;  but  no  more  than 
Three  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for  each 
Parish ;  and  the  Commissioners  so  appointed  for  each  of 
such  Parishes  shall  in  the  Management  of  the  said 
Public  Library  and  Museum  form  One  Body  of 
Commissioners,  and  shall  act  accordingly  in  the 
execution  of  this  Act;  and  the  Accounts  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  examined  and  reported  on  by 
the  Auditor  or  Auditors  of  such  Parishes;  and  the 
surplus  Money  at  the  Disposal  as  aforesaid  of  such 
Commissioners  shall  be  paid  to  the  Overseers  of  such. 
Parishes  respectively,  in  the  Proportion  in  which  such 
Parishes  shall  be  liable  to  such  Expenses. 

XV.  Rates  levied  not  to  exceed  One  Penny  in  the 
Pound. — Accounts  of  Board  and  Commissioners  to  he 
open  to  Inspection, — ^The  Amount  of  the  Bate  to  be 
levied  in  any  Borough,  District,  or  Parish  in  any  One 
Tear  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
Sum  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound;  and  for  the  Purposes 
of  the  Library  Eate  all  the  Clauses  of  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  with  respect  to  the 
Manner  of  making  Bates,  to  the  Appeal  to  be  made 
against  any  Bate,  and  to  the  Becovery  of  Bates,  shall 
be    incorporated  with   this  Act;    and  whenever    the 
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Words  "  Special  Act "  occur  in  the  Act  so  incorporated 
they  shall  mean  "The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855  ";  the 
Accounts  of  the  said  Board  and  Commissioners 
respectively  with  reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act 
shall  at  all  reasonable  Times  be  open,  without  Charge, 
to  the  Inspection  of  every  Person  rated  to  the  Improve- 
ment Bate  or  to  the  Hates  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  may  make  Copies 
of  or  Extracts  from  such  Accounts,  without  paying  for 
the  same ;  and  in  case  the  Board  or  the  Commissioners, 
or  any  of  them  respectively,  or  any  of  their  respective 
Officers  or  Servants  having  the  Custody  of  such 
Accounts,  shall  not  permit  the  same  Accounts  to  be 
inspected,  or  Copies  of  or  Extracts  from  the  same  to  be 
made,  every  Person  so  offending  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds. 

XVI.  Pmver  to  Council,  8fc,,  to  borrow  mi  Mortgage. — 
For  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  the  Council, 
Board,  or  Commissioners  respectively  may,  with  the 
Approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  (and  as  to  the 
Commissioners,  with  the  Sanction  also  of  the  Vestry 
and  the  Poor  Law  Board)  from  Time  to  Time  borrow 
at  Interest  on  the  Security  of  a  Mortgage  or  Bond  of 
the  Borough  Fund,  or  of  the  Bates  levied  in  Pursuance 
of  this  Act,  such  Sums  of  Money  as  may  be  by  them 
respectively  required;  and  the  Commissioners  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  Act  of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Tears  of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  Eighty,  may  from 
Time  to  Time  advance  and  lend  any  such  simis  of 
Money. 

XVII.  Frovisiom  of  8   and  9    Vict,,   c.    16,   as   to- 
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Barroiving^  extetided  to  this  Act, — The  Clauses  and 
Provisions  of  "The  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,"  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  of  Money  on 
Mortgage  or  Bond,  and  the  Accountability  of  Officers, 
and  the  Recovery  of  Damages  and  Penalties,  so  far  as 
such  Provisions  may  respectively  be  applicable  to  the 
Purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  respectively  incorporated 
with  this  Act. 

XVIII.  Lands,  8fc.\  may  he  Appropynated,  Purchasedy  or 
Rented  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act. — The  Council  of  any 
Borough  and  the  Board  of  any  District  respectively 
may  from  Time  to  Time,  with  the  Approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  appropriate  for  the  Purposes  of 
this  Act  any  Lands  vested,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a 
Borough,  in  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  and 
in  a  District  in  the  Board,  and  the  Council,  Board,  and 
Commissioners  respectively  may  also,  with  such 
Approval,  purchase  or  rent  any  Lands  or  any  suitable 
Buildings;  and  the  Council  and  Board  and  Commis- 
sioners respectively  may,  upon  any  Lands  so  appro- 
priated, purchased,  or  rented  respectively,  erect  any 
Buildings  suitable  for  Public  Libraries  or  Museums,  or 
both,  or  for  Schools  for  Science  or  Art,  and  may  apply, 
take  down,  alter,  and  extend  any  Buildings  for  such 
Purposes,  and  rebuild,  repair,  and  improve  the  same 
respectively,  and  fit  up,  furnish,  and  supply  the  same 
respectively  with  all  requisite  Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
'Conveniences. 

XIX.  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  18,  incorporated. — "The 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,"  shall  be  incor- 
porated with  this  Act ;    but  the  Council,  Board,  and 
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Commissioners  respectively  shall  not  purchase  or  take 
any  Lands  otherwise  than  by  Agreement. 

XX.  Lands^  8fc.  may  be  Sold  of*  Exchanged. — The 
Council,  Board,  and  Commissioners  aforesaid  respectively 
may,  with  the  like  Approval  as  is  required  for  the 
Purchase  of  Lands,  seU  any  Lands  vested  in  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  or  Board  or  Commissioners 
respectively,  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  or  exchange 
the  same  for  any  Lands  better  adapted  for  the  Pur- 
poses; and  the  Monies  to  arise  from  such  Sale  or  to 
be  received  for  Equality  of  Exchange,  or  a  sufficient 
part  thereof,  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  Purchase 
of  other  Lands  better  adapted  for  such  Purposes. 

XXI.  General  Management  to  be  vested  in  Council^ 
Board,  or  Commissioners. — The  general  Management, 
Regulation,  and  Control  of  such  Libraries  and  Museums, 
Schools  for  Science  and  Art,  shall  be,  as  to  any  Borough, 
vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Council,  and  as  to  any 
District  in  and  by  the  Board,  and  as  to  any  Parish  or 
Parishes  in  and  by  the  Commissioners,  or  such  Com- 
mittee as  such  Council  or  Board  may  from  Time  to 
Time  appoint,  the  Members  whereof  need  not  be 
Members  of  the  Council  or  Board  or  be  Commissioners, 
who  may  from  Time  to  Time  purchase  and  provide  the 
necessary  Fuel,  Lighting,  and  other  similar  Matters, 
Books,  Newspapers,  Maps,  and  Specimens  of  Art  and 
Science,  for  the  Use  of  the  Library  or  Museum,  or 
School,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  bound  or  repaired 
when  necessary,  and  appoint  salaried  Officers  and 
Servants,  and  dismiss  the  same,  and  make  Bules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Safety  and  Use  of  the  Libraries  and 
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Museums,  and  Schools,  and  for  the  Admission  of  the 
PubHo. 

XXII.  Property  of  Library y^c.y  to  he  vested  in  Council^ 
Sfc, — The  Lands  and  Buildings  so  to  be  appropriated 
purchased,  or  rented  as  aforesaid,  and  all  other  Heal  and 
Personal  Property  whatever  presented  to  or  purchased 
for  any  Library  or  Museum  established  under  this  Act 
or  School,  shall  be  vested,  in  the  Case  of  a  Borough,  in 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  in  the  Oase  of  a 
District  in  the  Board,  and  in  the  Case  of  a  Parish  or 
Parishes  in  the  Commissioners. 

XXIH.  If  Meeting  does  not  adopt  Acty  no  other 
Meeting  to  he  held  /<w  a  Year, — If  any  Meeting  called 
as  aforesaid  to  determine  as  to  the  Adoption  of  this  Act, 
for  any  Borough,  District,  or  Parish  shall  determine 
against  the  Adoption,  no  Meeting  for  a  similar  Purpose 
shall  be  held  for  the  Space  of  One  Year  at  least  from 
the  time  of  holding  the  previous  Meeting. 

XXIV.  Act  may  he  adopted  in  the  City  of  London  if 
Two-thirds  of  Persons  rated  to  the  Consolidated  Rate^ 
assembled  at  a  Public  Meeting^  assent — The  Lord  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  London  shall,  on  the  Bequest  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London, 
in  Common  Council  assembled,  convene  a  Public 
Meeting  in  maimer  hereinbefore  mentioned  of  all 
Persons  rated  and  assessed  to  the  Consolidated  Bate  in 
the  City  of  London,  in  order  to  determine  whether  this 
Act  should  be  adopted  in  the  said  City ;  and  if  at  such 
Meeting  Two-thirds  of  such  Persons  then  present  shall 
determine  that  this  Act  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
City  of  London,  the  same  shall  henceforth  take  efiPect 
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and  come  into  operation  in  the  City  of  Londwi,  and 
shall  be  carried  into  execution  in  accordance  with  the 
Laws  for  the  Time  being  in  force  relating  to  the  City 
of  London :  Provided  always,  that  the  Resolution  of 
such  Public  Meeting,  signed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  said  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commons,  in  Coinmon  Council  assembled,  and 
entered  on  the  Minutes  thereof,  and  that  such  Entry 
shall  be  Evidence ;  the  Expenses  incurred  in  calling 
and  holding  the  Meeting,  whether  this  Act  shall  be 
adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  Execution  in  the  City  of  London,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Bate,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  may  levy  a  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Bate,  or,  by  a  separate  Bate  to  be  assessed 
and  recovered  in  like  Manner  as  the  Consolidated  Bate 
all  Monies  from  Time  to  Time  necessary  for  defraying 
such  Expenses,  and  distinct  Accounts  shall  be  kept  of 
the  Beceipts,  Payments,  and  Liabilities  of  the  said 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  with  reference 
to  the  Execution  of  the  Act. 

XXV.  Mmeums  to  b6  Free, — The  Admission  to  aU 
Libraries  and  Museums  established  under  this  Act  shall 
be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  Charge. 

XXVI.  Extent  of  Act. — This  Act  shall  not  extend 
to  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
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PTTBUO  LTBRAEIES  AMENDMENT  ACT 
(ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND),  1866. 

29  AND  30  V1CTORI.B.  Cap.  CXIV. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  "PubKc  Libraries  Act." 

[lOth  August,  1866.]    . 

18  and  19  Vict,  c.  95. — "Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
amend  ^  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855/  and  t(> 
assimilate  the  Laws  relating  to  Public  Libraries  in 
England  and  Scotland ;"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows  : 

1.  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  not  to  apply  to 
Boroughs. — So  much  of  the  Section  Fifteen  of  the  said 
"  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,"  as  incorporates  with  that 
Act  certain  Clauses  of  "  The  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  1847,"  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to 
or  concerns  Municipal  Boroughs,  be  repealed. 

2.  Part  of  Sec.  5  of  recited  Act  repealed. — Expenses  of 
executing  Act  in  Boroughs  to  be  paid  out  of  Borough 
Fund. — Section  Five  of  the  said  Act,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  relates  to  keeping  distinct  Accoimts,  shall  be 
repealed;  and  the  Expenses  incurred  in  calling  and 
holding  the  Meeting,  whether  the  said  Act  shall  be 
adopted  or  not,  and  the  Expenses  of  carrying  the  said 
Act  into  execution  in  any  Municipal  Borough,  may  be 
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paid  out  of  the  Borough  Eate  of  such  Borough,  or  by 
and  out  of  a  Rate  to  be  made  and  recovered  in  such 
Borough,  ill  like  manner  as  a  Borough  Rate  may  be 
made  and  recovered  therein,  but  the  Amount  so  paid  in 
such  Borough  in  any  One  Tear  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound  upon  the  annual  Value 
of  the  Property  in  such  Borough  rateable  to  a  Borough 
Rate  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
interfere  with  the  Operation  of  the  Act  Twenty-eighth 
and  Twenty-ninth  Victoria,  Chapter  One  hundred  and 
eight,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Collection  of  a  Rate  for 
a  Public  Library  in  the  City  of  Oxford, 

3.  Calling  of  Meeting  in  Boroughs, — The  Public 
Meeting  mentioned  in  Section  Four  of  the  said  "  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1855,"  shall  be  called  either  on  the 
Request  of  the  Town  Council,  or  on  the  Request  in 
Writing  of  Ten  Ratepayers  residing  in  the  Borough. 

4.  Parishes  adjoining  a  Bwough,  8fc,,  may  tmite  in 
adopting  Act, — ^Any  Parish,  of  whatever  Population, 
adjoining  any  Borough,  District,  or  Parish  which  shall 
have  adopted  or  shall  contemplate  the  Adoption  of  the 
said  "  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,"  may,  with  the 
Consent  of  more  than  One-half  of  the  Ratepayers 
thereof  present  at  a  Meeting  to  be  convened  in  manner 
directed  by  the  said  Act  with  reference  to  Meetings  of 
Ratepayers,  and  with  the  Consent  also  of  the  Town 
Council  of  such  Borough,  or  the  Board  of  such  District, 
or  the  Commissioners  of  such  Parish,  as  the  Case  may 
be,  determine  that  such  adjoining  Parish  shall  for  the 
Purposes  of  the  said  Act  form  part  of  such  Borough, 
District,  or  Parish,  and  thereupon  the  Vestry  of  such 
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adjoining  Parish  shall  forthwith  appoint  Three  Bate- 
payers  CommissionerB  for  such  Parish,  One-third  of 
whom  shall  go  out  of  Office,  and  the  vacancies  be  filled 
up  as  provided  by  the  said  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Commissioners  of  a  Parish,  and  such  Commissioners  for 
the  Time  being  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  the  said  Act 
be  considered  as  Part  of  such  Town  Council,  Board,  or 
Commissioners  as  the  Case  may  be ;  and  the  Expenses 
of  calling  the  Meeting,  and  the  Proportion  of  the 
Expenses  of  such  adjoining  Parish  of  carrying  the  said 
Act  into  execution,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Poor  Bates 
thereof  to  such  Person  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  said 
adjoining  Parish  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same. 

5.  Majonty  for  Adoption  of  Act. — The  Majority 
necessary  to  be  obtained  for  the  Adoption  of  the  said 
Actor  "The  Public  Libraries  Act  ( Scotland) ^  1854," 
shall  be  more  than  One-half  of  the  Persons  present  at 
the  Meeting,  instead  of  Two-thirds  of  such  Persons  as 
now  required. 

6.  Act  applicable  whatever  Population  may  be. — "  The 
Public  Libraries  Act  (1855)"  and  "The  PubKc 
Libraries  Act  (Scotland)  (1854)  "  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  Borough,  District,  or  Parish  or  Burgh,  of  whatever 
Population. 

7.  17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  64, 88.  6,  7,  8,  repealed. — So  much 
of  Section  Six  of  "  The  Public  Libraries  Act  (Scotland), 
1854,"  as  authorizes  the  demanding  of  a  Poll,  and 
Sections  Seven  and  Eight  of  the  said  Act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

8.  If  Burgh  declines  Act,  no  further  Meeting  for  a 
Year. — If  any  Meeting  called  as  provided  by  the  said 
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last-mentioned  Act  shall  determine  against  the  Adoption 
of  the  Act  in  any  Bnrgh,  no  Meeting  for  a  similar 
Purpose  shall  be  held  for  the  Space  of  One  Year  at 
least  from  the  Time  of  holding  the  previous  Meeting. 

9.  Parts  of  8  and  9  Vict,y  c.  17,  extended  17  and  18 
Vict.^  c.  64. — The  Clauses  and  Provisions  of  "  The 
Company^s  Clauses  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act 
(1845),"  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  of  Money  upon 
Mortgage  or  Bond,  and  the  Accountability  of  Officers, 
and  the  Recovery  of  Damages  and  Penalties,  so  far  as 
such  Provisions  may  respectively  be  applicable  to  the 
Purposes  of  the  said  "  Public  Libraries  Act  {Scotland) 
(1854),"  shall  be  respectively  incorporated  with  that 
Act. 

10.  A  Library^  8fc,y  may  he  established  in  connection 
icith  any  Mugeum,  8fc, — ^Wherever  a  Public  Museum  or 
library  has  been  established  under  any  Act  relating  to 
Public  Libraries  or  Museums,  or  shall  hereafter  be 
established  under  either  of  the  said  before-mentioned 
Acts,  a  Public  Library  or  Museum,  as  the  Case  may  be, 
may  at  any  Time  be  established  in  connection  therewith 
without  any  further  Proceedings  being  taken  under  the 
said  Acts. 

11.  Shw^t  Title.— TiuB  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The 
Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act  {Enghind  and  Scot- 
land) ^  1866,"  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  Part  of  the  said 
"  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,"  and  shall  be  construed 
accordingly. 
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PUBLIC  LIBEAEIES  ACT  (SCOTLAND),  1867, 
30  AND  31  Victoria,  Cap.  XXXVIL 

An  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  PubKc  Libraries 
Acts  (Scotland).  [ISth  July,  1867.] 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Public  Libraries  Acts  relating  to  Scotland,  and  to 
give  greater  facilities  for  the  Formation  and  Establish- 
ment there  of  Public  Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  and 
Museums:" 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows: — 

I.  17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  64,  and  so  much  of  29  and  30 
Vict.fC.  114,  as  relates  to  Scotland,  repealed, — The  Public 

Libraries  Act  (Scotland),  1854,  and  so  much  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act  (England  and  Scot- 
land),  1866,  as  relates  to  Scotland,  are  hereby  repealed, 
but  such  Repeal  shall  not  invalidate  or  affect  anjrthing 
already  done  in  pursuance  of  these  Acts  or  either  of 
them,  and  all  Public  Libraries  and  Museimis  established 
in  Scotland  under  these  Acts  or  either  of  them  shall  be 
held  as  coming  under  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

II.  Interpretation  of  Terms, — In  the  Construction  of 
this  Act  the  following  Words  and  Expressions  shall 
have  the  Meanings  hereby  assigned,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Context  or  Subject  Matter;  that  is  to  say. 

The  Expression  "Burgh"  shall  mean  a  Eoyal  Bui*gh 
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or  a  Burgh  or  Town  to  which  Magistrates  and.  Councils 
were  provided  by  the  Act  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  Chapter  Seventy- 
seven. 

The  Word  "District"  shall  mean  a  Burgh  of  Barony, 
a  Burgh  of  Eegality,  or  any  other  populous  Place,  not 
being  a  Royal  Burgh  or  a  To^vn  or  Burgh  to  which 
Magistrates  and  Councils  were  provided  by  the  said  Act 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  Chapter  Seventy-seven,  where  any  Local  or 
General  Police  Act  is  in  force. 

The  Word  "  Board "  in  Parishes  shall  mean  the 
Parochial  Board  acting  under  the  Powers  and  in  execu- 
tion of  the  Act  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Victoria^ 
Chapter  Eighty-three ;  and  in  Districts  it  shall  mean 
the  Commissioners,  Trustees,  or  other  Body  of  Persons, 
by  whatever  Name  distinguished,  for  the  Time  being  in 
Office  and  acting  in  execution  of  any  Special,  Local,  or 
Q-eneral  Police  Act. 

The  Word  "Householders"  in  all  Biu'ghs  shall 
mean  all  Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  but  in  Districts  it  shall  mean 
all  Persons  assessed  under  and  for  the  Purposes  of  any 
Local  or  Greneral  Police  Act  which  may  be  in  force 
therein;  and  in  Parishes  it  shall  mean  all  Rate- 
payers under  the  Act  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Victoria^ 
Chapter  Eighty-three. 

The  Expression  "Police  Rates"  shall  mean  the  Rates^ 
Tolls,  Rents,  Income,  and  other  Monies  whatsoever 
which  imder  the  Provisions  of  any  Police  Act  shall  be 
applicable  for  the  General  Purposes  of  such  Act. 
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III.  Meeting  to  he  called  for  comidenng  the  Adoption 
of  this  Act  in  any  Burgh ,  District^  or  Parish. — ^Upon  the 
Requisition  in  Writing  of  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
or  of  Ten  Householders  in  any  Burgh,  District,  or 
Parish,  the  Chief  or  Senior  Magistrate  of  such  Burgh, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  District  or  Parish,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County  or  one  of  his  Substitutes,  shall,  within  Ten 
Days  after  the  Receipt  of  such  Requisition,  convene  a 
Meeting  of  Householders,  and  preside  at  the  same  for 
the  Purpose  of  considering  whether  this  Act  shall  be 
adopted  for  such  Burgh,  District,  or  Parish,  such  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  any  convenient  Place  on  a  day  not 
less  than  Twenty-one  Days  or  more  than  Thirty  Days 
after  the  Receipt  of  such  Requisition;  and  Notice  of 
the  Time  and  Place  of  such  Meeting  shall  be  given  by 
affixing  the  same  upon  the  Doors  of  the  Parish  Churches 
within  such  Burgh,  District,  or  Parish,  and  also  by 
advertising  the  same  in  at  least  One  Newspaper  pub- 
lished or  circulated  within  such  Burgh,  District,  or 
Parish,  not  less  than  Seven  Days  preceding  the  Day  of 
Meeting. 

rV.  Act  may  he  adopted  at  Meeting  hy  a  Majority^  8fc. — 
If  at  such  Meeting  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  Majority 
of  Householders  present  that  the  Provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  adopted  in  such  Burgh,  District,  or  Parish, 
then  the  same  shall  from  thenceforth  come  into  opera- 
tion therein;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall 
cause  a  Minute  to  be  made  of  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Meeting,  and  shall  sign  the  same. 

V.  Hapemea  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  in 
Burghs  and  Districts  to  he  paid  out  of  the  Police  Bates. — 
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The  Expenses  incurred  in  caUing  and  holding  such 
Meeting,  whether  this  Act  shall  be  adopted  or  not,  and 
the  Expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into  execution  when 
adopted,  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  Burgh  or  District,  be 
paid  out  of  the  Police  Eate,  and  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  such  Burgh,  or  the  Board  of  such  District, 
shall  yearly  levy  as  part  of  the  Police  Rate,  or  by  a 
separate  Rate,  to  be  made,  levied,  and  recovered  by  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  of  such  Burgh  or  the  Board  of 
such  District  in  such  and  the  like  Manner,  from  the 
same  Descriptions  of  Persons  and  Property,  and  with 
and  under  the  like  Powers,  Provisions,  and  Exceptions 
as  the  General  Assessments  leviable  imder  the  Acts  of 
the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Victoria,  Chapter  Thirty- 
three  (in  the  Case  of  Burghs  or  Districts  which  on  or 
before  the  First  Day  of  Augmt,  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  had  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  Act  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Victoria, 
Chapter  Thirty-three),  and  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and 
Twenty-sixth  Victoria,  Chapter  One  hundred  and  one 
(in  the  case  of  all  other  Burghs  or  Districts),  for  Police 
and  other  Purposes,  are  authorized  to  be  made,  levied, 
and  recovered,  and  as  if  such  Magistrates  and  Council 
or  the  Board  of  such  District  were  Commissioners 
elected  under  any  of  these  Acts  respectively,  and  the 
said  Assessments  were  Part  of  the  General  Assessments 
authorized  to  be  thereby  made ;  and  in  the  Case  of  a 
Parish  the  Board  shall  pay  the  Expenses  aforesaid  out 
of  a  Rate  to  be  made,  levied,  and  recovered  in  like 
Manner,  and  from  the  same  Description  of  Persons  and 
Property,  and  with  and  under  the  like  Powers,   Pro- 
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visions,  and  Exceptions,  as  the  Poor  Bate  leviable  under 
the  Act  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Victoria^  Chapter 
Eighty-three:  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  the  City  of  Glasgow  or  any 
other  Place  from  levying  a  Bate  for  the  Purposes  of 
this  Act,  in  conformity  with  the  Provisions  of  any  local 
Police  Act  which  may  for  the  Time  being  be  in  force  in 
said  City  of  Glasgoic  or  other  Place. 

VI.  Hate  levied  not  to  exceed  the  Sum  of  One  Penny  in 
the  Pound  of  Yearly  Rent. — The  Accounts  of  the  Magis- 
trates and  Council^  or  the  Board  of  any  District  or  Parish^ 
to  be  open  to  Inspection. — The  Amount  of  the  Bate  to  be 
so  levied  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  in  any  Burgh, 
District,  or  Parish  in  any  One  Year  shall  not  exceed 
the  Sum  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound  of  yearly  Bent, 
and  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh,  or  the 
Board  of  any  District  or  Parish,  shall  provide  and  keep 
Books  in  which  shall  be  entered  true  and  regular 
Accounts  of  their  Beceipts,  Payments,  and  Liabilities 
with  reference  to  the  Execution  of  this  Act,  to  be 
called  "The  Public  Libraries  Account";  and  such 
Books  shall,  without  Fee  or  Beward,  and  at  all  reason- 
able Times,  be  open  to  the  Inspection  of  every  Person 
Hable  to  be  assessed  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  who  respect- 
ively  may,  without  paying  for  the  same,  take  Copies 
of  or  make  Extracts  from  such  Books ;  and  in  case  such 
Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh,  or  Board  of  any 
District  or  Parish,  or  any  of  them  respectively,  or  any 
of  their  respective  Officers  or  Servants  having  the  Cus- 
tody of  such  Books,  shall  not  permit  the  same  to  be 
inspected,  or  Copies  or  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  to 
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be  made  or  taken,  every  Person  so  offending  shall  for 
every  such  OfEence  forfeit  any  Sum  not  exceeding  Five 
Pounds,  such  Penalty  to  be  recovered  before  the  Sheriff 
or  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  like  Manner  as  provided  for 
the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts,  and  to  be  applied  when 
recovered  towards  the  Purposes  of  this  Act. 

VII.  Power  to  Council  or  Board  to  borrow  on  Mortgage 
or  Bond, — For  carrying  this  Act  into  execution,  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh,  or  the  Board  of 
any  District  or  Parish  respectively,  may  from  Time  to 
Time  borrow  at  Interest  on  the  Security  of  a  Mortgage 
or  Bond  of  the  Rates  to  be  levied  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  such  simis  of  Money,  to  be  repaid  by  yearly 
Instalments  within  a  period  not  exceeding  Thirty 
Years,  as  may  be  by  them  respectively  required ;  and 
the  Commissioners  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Act 
of  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Victoria^  Chapter  Eighty,  may, 
with  the  Consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  from  Time  to  Time  advance  and  lend  such 
Sums  of  Money. 

VIII.  Provisions  of  8  and  9  Vict.^  c,  17,  as  to  Borrow- 
ing Powers,  extended  to  this  Act. — The  Clauses  and 
Provisions  of  "  The  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1845,"  with  respect  to  the  borrowing  of 
Money  on  Mortgage  or  Bond,  and  the  Accountability 
of  Officers,  and  the  Recovery  of  Damages  and  Penalties, 
so  far  as  such  Provisions  may  respectively  be  applicable 
to  the  Purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  held  as  incorporated 
with  this  Act. 

IX.  Boundaries  of  Burghs,  ^c. — The  Boundaries  of 
Burghs  and  Districts  shall  be  the  same  as  the  Bonn- 
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daries  declared  for  such  Burghs  and  Districts  by  and 
for  the  Purposes  of  the  Acts  of  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Victoria,  Chapter  Thirty-three,  and  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Victoria,,  Chapter  One  hundred 
and  one,  or  any  Local  Police  Act  which  may  for  the 
Time  being  be  in  force  in  any  such  Burghs  or 
Districts. 

X.  Lands,  8fc,,  may  he  Appropriated,  Purcliased,  or 
Rented  for  th^  Purposes  of  this  Act, — The  Magistrates 
and  Council  of  any  Burgh  or  the  Board  of  any  District 
or  Parish,  as  the  Case  may  be,  may  from  Time  to  Time 
appropriate  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  any  Lands  or 
Buildings  vested  in  them,  and  also  out  of  the  Bates 
levied  or  Money  borrowed  as  herein  provided,  purchase, 
feu,  or  rent  any  Land  or  any  suitable  Building,  and 
may  upon  any  Land  so  appropriated,  rented,  feued,  or 
purchased,  erect  any  Buildings  suitable  for  Public 
Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  or  Museums,  or  each  respect- 
ively, and  may  alter  or  extend  any  Buildings  for  such 
Purposes,  and  repair  and  improve  the  same  respectively, 
and  fit  up,  furnish,  and  supply  the  same  respectively 
with  all  requisite  Furniture,  Fittings,  and  Con- 
veniences. 

XI.  Certain  Clauses  of  8  and  9  Vict,,c.  19,  incorporated 
with  thi^  Act, — ^All  the  Clauses  and  Provisions  of  the 
"Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  (Scotland),  184:5,'^ 
with  respect  to  the  Purchase  of  Lands  by  Agreement, 
and  with  respect  to  the  Purchase  Money  or  Compensa- 
tion coming  to  Parties  having  limited  Interests,  or 
prevented  from  treating,  or  not  making  a  Title,  and 
also  with  respect  to  Conveyances  of  Lands,  so  far  as  the 
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same  Clauses  and  Provisions  respectively  are  applicable 
to  the  Cases  contemplated  by  the  last  Section,  shall  be 
held  as  incorporated  in  this  Act;  and  the  Expression 
"  the  Special  Act,"  used  in  the  said  Clauses  and  Pro- 
visions, shall  be  construed  to  mean  this  Act;  and  the 
Expression  "  the  Promoters  of  the  Undertaking,"  used 
in  the  same  Clauses  and  Provisions,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  Burgh  or 
the  Board  of  the  District  or  Parish  in  question. 

XII.  Lands  J  Sfc.^  may  he  Sold  w  Exchanged, — ^The 
Magistrates  and  Council  of  any  Burgh  and  the  Board 
of  any  District  or  Parish  may  sell  any  Land,  Buildings, 
or  other  Property  better  adapted  for  the  Purposes,  and 
may  also  sell  or  exchange  any  Books,  Works  of  Art,  or 
other  Property  of  which  there  may  be  Duplicates ;  and 
the  Monies  to  arise  from  such  Sale  or  Exchange  shall 
be  applied  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act. 

XIII.  Property  of  Library^  8fc,^  vested  in  Magistrates^ 
8fc, — The  Lands  and  Buildings  so  to  be  appropriated, 
purchased,  or  rented,  and  all  other  Real  or  Personal 
Property  whatever  presented  to  or  purchased  for  any 
Library,  Art  Gallery,  or  Museum  established  under 
this  Act,  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  Burgh,  be  vested  in  the 
Magistrates  and  Council,  and  in  the  Case  of  a  District 
or  Parish,  in  the  Board. 

XIV.  Oeneral  Management  to  he  vested  in  a  Committee 
appointed  hy  Magistrates  and  Councils  of  Burghs^  and 
Boards  of  Districts  or  Parishes, — The  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  any  Burgh  or  the  Board  of  any  District  or 
Parish  where  this  Act  has  been  adopted,  shall,  within 
One  Month  after  its  Adoption,  and  thereafter  from 
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Year  to  Year,  in  the  Case  of  a  Burgh  at  the  First 
Meeting  after  the  Annual  Election  of  Town  Councillors, 
in  the  Case  of  a  District  at  the  First  Meeting  after  the 
annual  Election  of  Police  Commissioners,  and  in  the 
Case  of  a  Parish  at  the  First  Meeting  after  the  annual 
Meeting  for  the  Election  of  representative  Members  of 
the  Parochial  Board,  appoint  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  Twenty  Members,  Half  of  whom 
shall  be  Magistrates  and  Members  of  the  Council  or 
Members  of  the  Board  respectively,  and  the  remaining 
Half  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council  or  Board  from 
amongst  the  Householders  not  Members  of  the  Coimcil 
or  Board  within  such  Burgh,  District,  or  Parish,  as  the 
Case  may  be,  Three  to  be  a  Quorum;  and  such  Com- 
mittee so  appointed  shall  have  Power,  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Magistrates  and  Coimcil  or  Board, 
as  the  Case  may  be,  to  purchase  Books,  Newspapers, 
Reviews,  Magazines,  and  other  Periodicals,  Statuary, 
Pictures,  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Specimens  of  Art  and 
Science,  for  the  Establishment,  Increase,  and  Use  of 
such  Libraries,  Art  Galleries,  and  Museimis,  and  to  do 
all  things  necessary  for  keeping  the  same  in  a  proper 
state  of  Preservation  and  Repair;  and  such  Committee, 
subject  as  aforesaid,  shall  manage,  regulate,  and  control 
such  Libraries,  Art  Gralleries,  and  Museums,  and  shall 
make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Safety  and  Use  of 
the  same,  and  shall  also  have  Power  to  appoint  salaried 
Officers  and  Servants,  to  pay  and  dismiss  them,  and 
from  Time  to  Time  to  provide  the  necessary  Fuel, 
Lighting,  and  other  Matters. 

XV.    Meetings   and   Chairman    of   Committee, — The 
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Committee  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall,  in  the  Case  of  a 
Burgh  or  District,  meet  once  in  every  Three  Months,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  and  in  the  Case  of  a  Parish  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary,  to  determine  as  to  any 
Business  connected  with  such  Libraries,  Art  Q-alleries, 
or  Museums;  and  in  the  Case  of  a  Burgh  the  Provost, 
in  the  Case  of  a  District  the  senior  Magistrate,  and  in 
the  Case  of  a  Parish  the  Chairman  of  the  Parochial 
Board,  shall  be  Chairman  of  such  Committee,  and  such 
Chairman  shall,  in  the  case  of  an  Equality  of  Votes, 
have  a  Casting  Vote  in  addition  to  his  Vote  as  an 
Individual;  but  in  the  Absence  of  such  Chairman,  the 
Meeting  shall  elect  a  Chairman  who,  for  the  Time 
being,  shall  exercise  the  Privileges  of  the  Chairman 
appointed  under  this  Act. 

XVI.  TFhen  Meeting  determine  against  Adoption  of 
Act. — If  any  Meeting  called  as  aforesaid  to  determine 
as  to  the  Adoption  of  this  Act  for  any  Burgh,  Dis- 
trict, or  Parish,  shall  determine  against  the  Adoption, 
no  Meeting  for  a  similar  Purpose  shall  be  held  for 
the  Space  of  Two  Years  at  least  from  the  Time  of 
holding  the  previous  Meeting. 

XVII.  Art  Galleries  or  Museums  may  be  added. — 
Wherever  a  Public  Library  has  been  established  imder 
any  Acts  relating  to  Public  Libraries  or  Museums,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  established  under  this  Act,  an  Art 
Gallery  or  Museum,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  at  any 
Time  be  established  in  connection  therewith,  T^dthout 
any  further  Proceedings  being  taken  under  this 
Act. 

XVm.  Libraries,  S^c,,  to  be  Free. — ^All  Libraries,  Art 
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Galleries,  or  Museums  established  under  this  Act  shall 
be  open  to  the  Public  free  of  all  Charge. 

XIX.  Short  Title. — ^In  citing  this  Act  for  any 
Purpose  whatever  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the 
Expression  "  The  Public  Libraries  Act  (Scotland)  y 
1867." 


PUBLIC  LIBEAEIES  ACT  (SCOTLAND,   1867) 
AMENDMENT  ACT,  1871. 

34  AND   35  Victoria,   Cap.   LEX. 

An  Act  to  amend  "The  Public  Libraries  (Scotland) 
Act,  1867,"  and  to  give  additional  facilities  to  the 
Local  Authorities  entrusted  with  carrying  the  same 
into  execution.  *  [31s^  Jult/,  1871.] 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  *  The  Public 
Libraries  Act  (Scotland)  ^  1867,'  and  to  give  additional 
facilities  and  powers  to  the  local  authorities  entrusted 
with  the  control,  management,  and  regulation  of 
libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  established  under 
the  powers  and  provisions  of  said  Act,  in  order  to 
render  such  libraries,  museums,  and  art  galleries  of 
greater  utility :"  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  the  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

L  30  and  31  Vict,,  c.  37,  ss,  7,  8,  repealed, — Sections 
seven  and  eight  of  the  said  "Public  Libraries  Act 
(Scotland),  1867,"  are  hereby  repealed. 
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II.  Parts  of  10  andll  Vict.^  c.  16,  incorporated, — The 
^*  Commissioners  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  with  respect  to  the 
following  matters,  that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  legal  proceed- 
ings by  or  against  the  Commissioners,  and  with  respect 
to  mortgages  to  be  executed  by  the  Commissioners, 
excepting  sections  eighty-four,  eighty-six,  and  eighty- 
seven,  shall,  except  where  expressly  varied  by  this  Act, 
be  incorporated  with  this  Act. 

III.  Interpretation  of  Terms, — The  several  words  and 
expressions  to  which  by  the  "  Commissioners  Clauses 
Act,  1847,"  partially  incorporated  with  this  Act, 
meanings  are  assigned,  shall  in  this  Act  have  the  same 
respective  meaning,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  construction: 
provided  always,  that  in  the  last-recited  Act  the 
expression  "  the  special  Act "  shall  mean  the  first- 
recited  Act  and  this  Act,  and  the  expression  "the 
Commissioners  "  shall  mean  and  include  the  magistrates 
and  council  in  the  case  of  a  burgh,  and  the  board  in  the 
case  of  a  parish  or  district,  and  the  committee  appointed 
in  terms  of  the  first-recited  Act,  in  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties  under  the  said  first-recited  Act  and 
this  Act.  Section  three  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act 
{Scotland)^  1867,  shall  be  read  as  if  the  words  "provost, 
or  in  his  absence  the  senior  magistrate  for  the  time 
being,"  were  inserted  instead  of  "chief  or  senior 
magistrate." 

IV.  Powers  of  Borrowing  limited, — The  magistrates 
and  council  or  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  from 
time  to  time,  borrow  at  interest  on  mortgage  or  bond. 
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on  the  security  of  the  rates  to  be  levied  in  pursuance  of 
the  first-recited  Act  and  this  Act  for  the  purposes 
thereof,  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  the 
capital  sum  represented  by  one-fourth  part  of  the 
library  rate  of  one  penny  per  pound  authorized  by  the 
first-recited  Act  capitalized  at  the  rate  of  twenty  years* 
purchase  of  such  sum. 

V.  Sinking  Fund, — The  magistrates  and  coimcil  or  the 
board,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  hereby  required  to  set 
apart  annually,  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  extinction  of 
capital  sums  borrowed  imder  the  authority  of  this  Act 
and  the  said  first-recited  Act,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  money  so  borrowed,  and  such 
sinking  fund  shall  be  from  time  to  time  applied  for  the 
redemption  of  mortgages  created  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever,  and  shall  be 
lodged  in  any  of  the  banks  in  Scotland  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal  Charter,  or  invested  in 
Q-ovemment  Securities,  or  lent  out  at  interest  in  the 
name  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  and 
council  or  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  same 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  before  specified. 

VI.  Estimates  to  he  made  up, — The  committee  shall, 
in  the  month  of  April  in  every  year,  make  up,  or  cause 
to  be  made  up,  an  estimate  of  the  sums  required  in 
order  to  defray  the  interest  of  any  money  borrowed,  the 
payment  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  managing  all  libraries,  art  galleries,  or 
museums  imder  their  control,  for  the  year  after  Whit- 
simday  then  next  to  come,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  articles   or    things   authorized    to    be 
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purchased  by  the  first-recited  Act,  for  such  libraries,  art 
galleries,  or  museums,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
magistrates  and  council  in  the  case  of  a  burgh,  or  to 
the  board  in  the  case  of  a  parish,  for  their  consideration 
and  approval. 

VII.  Annual  £xj)enditure  to  be  raised  by  Assesstnent 
not  exceeding  One  Pennt/  jjer'PoiDid, — The  magistrates 
and  council  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  levy  and  assess  for  the 
purposes  of  the  first-recited  Act  and  this  Act  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  one  penny  in  the  poimd  of  the 
yearly  rental  of  such  burgh  or  district,  to  cover  the 
simi  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  interest 
of  any  money  borrowed,  and  the  payment  of  the 
sinking  fund,  together  with  such  sum  or  sums  as  they 
shall  fix  as  the  proper  and  necessary  expenses  of 
maintaining  and  managing  all  such  libraries,  art 
galleries,  or  museimis ;  and  the  magistrates  and  council 
or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  also  hereby  empowered 
to  levy  and  assess  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  the  articles  or  things  authorized  to  be 
purchased  by  the  first-recited  Act  for  such  libraries,  art 
galleries,  or  museums :  provided  always,  that  the  rates 
so  to  be  levied  and  assessed  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
authorized  by  the  first -recited  Act. 

VIII.  Accounts  to  be  audited  and  publislied  annually, 
— The  magistrates  and  council  in  the  case  of  a  burgh, 
and  the  board  in  the  case  of  a  district,  shall  cause  the 
accounts  of  their  receipts,  payments,  and  liabilities  with 
reference  to  the  execution  of  the  first-recited  Act  and 
this  Act  to   be   annually   audited    by    one   or    more 
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competent  auditors  not  being  members  of  the  committee, 
and  which  yearly  accounts,  as  soon  as  the  same  shall 
have  been  audited,  shall  be  signed  by  two  of  the  magis- 
trates and  council  or  two  members  of  the  board,  as  the 
^case  may  be,  and  shall  be  printed,  and  inserted  in  one 
or  more  newspapers  published  or  circulated  in  the  burgh 
or  district. 

IX.  Power  to  nuike  JBf/e-Lairs. — It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  magis- 
trates and  council  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  make 
bye-laws  for  regulating  all  or  any  matters  and  things 
whatsoever  connected  with  the  control,  management, 
protection,  and  use  of  any  property,  article,  or  things 
vested  in  them  or  imder  their  control,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  first-recited  Act  or  this  Act,  and  to  impose  such 
penalties  for  breaches  of  such  bye-laws,  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  for  each  ofEence,  as  may  be  considered 
expedient ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  to  repeal,  alter,  vary,  or  re-enact  any  such  bye-laws : 
provided  always,  that  such  bye-laws  shall  not  be  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  before  being  acted  on 
shall  be  signed  by  a  quorum  of  the  committee,  and 
approved  of  by  the  magistrates,  council,  or  the  board, 
and  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  sheriff,  and 
inserted  weekly,  for  at  least  two  weeks,  in  a  newspaper 
published  or  circulated  in  the  district ;  and  all  bye-laws 
so  made,  signed,  approved  of,  confirmed,  and  published 
shall  be  observed  by  and  binding  on  all  parties  concerned 
therein :  provided  also,  that  such  bye-laws  shall  be  so 
framed  as  to  allow  the  judge  before  whom  any  penalty 
imposed  thereby  may  be  sought  to  be  recovered  to  order 
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a  part  only  of  such  penalty  to  be  paid,  if  such  judge 
shall  think  fit:  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  preclude  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  or  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  recovering 
the  value  of  articles  or  things  damaged,  or  the  amount 
of  the  damage  sustained,  against  all  parties  liable  for  the 
same. 

X.  PetmUies  and  Forfeitures  to  he  recovered  by  Action. 
— All  penalties  and  forfeitures  exigible  under  this  Act, 
and  the  Acts  incorporated  wholly  or  partially  herewith, 
OT  under  any  bye-law  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  may 
be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  small  debt  action  in  the 
name  of  the  clerk  to  the  committee  for  the  time  being, 
before  either  the  sheriff  or  justices  of  the  district ;  and 
the  same  shall  be  payable  to  the  committee,  and  shall, 
when  recovered,  be  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  of 
of  this  Act,  and  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  an 
excerpt  from  the  books  of  the  library  committee,  certified 
by  the  librarian  or  other  proper  oflicer,  shall  be  held 
equivalent  to  the  books  of  the  library  conmiittee,  and  all 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  library  committee,  bearing 
that  any  book  or  books  mentioned  or  referred  to  therein 
has  or  have  been  borrowed  by  the  person  complained 
against,  shall  be  taken  and  received  as  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  the  onusprobandi  shall  be  thrown  on  the  party 
complained  against,  and,  if  decree  passes  against  said 
party,  he  shall  be  found  liable  in  costs. 

XI.  Actions  to  be  brought  in  the  Name  of  the  C/erk 
of  the  Co^nmittee. — All  actions  at  the  instance  of  the 
committee  shall  be  brought  in  name  of  the  clerk  of 
committee,  and  in  all  actions  against  the  committee  it 
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shall  be  sufficient  to  call  the  clerk  to  the  committee  for 
the  time  being  as  defender,  and  service  on  him  shall 
be  sufficient  service,  and  all  actions  brought  by  or 
against  the  clerk  to  the  committee  in  his  official  cha- 
racter shall  be  continued  by  or  against  his  successors  in 
office  without  any  action  of  transference. 

XII.  Mode  of  supplying  Vacancies  in  the  Committee 
in  case  of  Mesignation^  Death,  or  IHsability. — In  the  event 
of  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  committee  during  their 
term  of  office  by  the  resignation  of  any  member  of 
committee,  the  magistrates  and  council  or  board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may,  at  a  meeting  thereafter,  elect  a 
member  of  committee  in  place  of  the  member  so  resign- 
ing, provided  always  that  such  member  so  resigning 
shall  give  at  least  fourteen  days'  previous  notice  of  his 
intention  so  to  resign  to  the  clerk ;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  committee  during  their 
term  of  office  by  the  disability  or  death  of  any  member 
of  committee,  the  committee  shall  intimate  the  same  to 
the  town  clerk  or  clerk  to  the  board,  and  the  magistrate 
and  council  or  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  at  a 
meeting  thereafter,  elect  a  member  of  committee  in 
room  an4  place  of  the  member  of  committee  who  may 
have  become  disqualified  or  died:  provided  always,  that 
no  proceeding  of  the  committee  shall  be  invalidated  or 
be  illegal  in  consequence  of  there  being  any  vacancy  in 
the  number  of  committee. 

XIII.  Poioer  to  lend  out  Books. — It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  committee,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  to  lend  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  read 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  or  burgh  for  which 
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they  are  constituted  the  books  in  the  library,  or  which 
may  be  purchased  for  the  Ubrary.  or  any  si  of  them 
as  they  Ly  consider  proper. 

XIV.  Power  to  make  and  issue  Catalogues. — ^The 
committee  may  compile  and  print  catalogues  of  all 
articles  and  things  in  the  libraries,  art  galleries,  or 
museums,  under  their  charge,  and  reports  of  their 
proceedings,  and  sell  the  same,  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

XV.  Power  to  isst^  Books  to  certain  Institutions,—' 
The  committee  may  lend  books  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  of  Industrial  Schools,  Training  Ships,  Eefor- 
matories.  Barracks,  and  other  similar  institutions 
established  for  or  in  the  district  for  which  the  library 
may  be  constituted. 

XVI.  Short  Titk,— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The 
Public  Libraries  Act  (Scotland,  1867)  Amendment 
Act,  1871." 


PUBLIC    LIBEAEIES    ACT     (1856)    AMEND- 
MENT  ACT,  1871  [ENGLAND]. 

34  AND  35  Victoria,  Cap.  LXXI. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  "  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855." 

[14  August,  1871.] 

18  and  19  Viet,,  c.  70. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "  principal  Act  "  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
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of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

I.  Local  Boards  to  piit  Principal  Act  into  Eocecntion, — 
Every  Local  Board,  under  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  or  either 
of  them,  is  empowered,  in  like  manner  as  a  board  under 
any  Improvement  Act,  to  adopt  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  principal  Act. 

II.  Intoyretation  of  Terms. — For  the  purposes  afore- 
said the  following  words  in  the  principal  Act  shall  have 
the  following  extended  significations :  viz.,  the  word 
"  board  "  shall  mean  any  such  local  board  as  aforesaid ; 
the  words  "  improvement  rate  "  shall  mean  the  general 
district  rate  levied  by  any  such  board ;  the  word  "  rate- 
payers "  shall  mean  aU  persons  assessed  to  and  paying 
such  general  district  rate ;  the  word  "  district "  shall 
mean  the  district  in  which  such  local  board  has  any 
authority  to  levy  a  general  district  rate;  the  term 
"  Improvement  Act"  shall  mean  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1858. 

III.  Section  15  of  recited  Act  not  to  ap2)ly  to  Rates  made 
hy  Local  Boards, — So  much  of  Section  fifteen  of  the 
principal  Act  as  refers  to  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  shall  not  apply  to  rates  made  by 
local  boards  under  the  principal  Act ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  enable  local  boards  to  levy  or 
expend  for  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act  any 
greater  sum  in  any  year  than  one  penny  in  the  poimd. 

IV.  Provision  as  to  Borroicing  by  Local  Boards  for 
Purjwses  of  Recited  Act, — For  carrying  into  execution 
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the  principal  Act,  every  such  local  board  may  borrow 
upon  mortgage  of  the  general  district  rate,  or  any 
separate  rate,  to  be  levied  under  the  principal  Act ;  and 
such  borrowing  shall  be  effected  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  as  to  borrowing  contained  in  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1858,  and  the  Acts  incorporated 
therewith,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  as  to  borrowing 
contained  in  the  principal  Act. 

V.  Not  to  apphj  to  certain  Districts. — This  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  district  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  is  within  any  municipal  borough,  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  commissioners  under  any  Improvement 
Act. 

VI.  8hort  Titk, — This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all 
purposes  as  "  The  Public  Libraries  Act  (1855)  Amend- 
ment Act,  1871." 


PUBLIC  LIBEAEIES  ACT  (1871)  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1877  [ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
AND  IRELAND]. 

40  AND  41  Victoria,  Cap.  54. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  "  Public  Libraries  Acts." 

[Uth  August,  1877.] 

Whereas  by  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  18  and  19 
Victoria,  c.  40,  for  Ireland ;  29  and  30  Victoria,  c.  114, 
for  England;  and  30  and  31  Victoria,  c.  37,  for 
Scotland,  the  mode  by  which  the  Act  is  to  be  adopted 
is  prescribed  to  be  by  public  meeting,  and  it  has  been 
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found  that  in  many  cases  a  public  meeting  is  a  most 
incorrect  and  unsatisfactory  mode,  and  fails  to  indicate 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  these  opinions  more  correctly  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
l)resent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows : 

I.  Ratepayers^  Opinions  may  be  ascertained  by  Voting 
Papers, — It  shall  be  competent  for  the  prescribed  local 
authority  in  any  place  or  community  which  has  the 
j)Ower  to  adopt  one  of  the  above  recited  Acts,  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  either  by 
the  prescribed  public  meeting  or  by  the  issue  of  a  voting 
paper  to  each  ratepayer,  and  the  subsequent  collection 
and  scrutiny  thereof;  and  any  expense  in  connection 
Avith  such  voting  papers  shall  be  borne  in  the  some  way 
as  the  expense  of  a  public  meeting  would  be  borne, 
and  the  decision  of  the  majority  so  ascertained  shall  be 
equally  binding. 

II.  Ratepayers  nmy  stipulate  for  Modified  Assessment. 
— ^In  addition  to  the  simple  vote  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Act,  such  voting  paper  may  stipu- 
late that  its  adoption  shall  be  subject  to  a  limitation  to 
some  lower  rate  of  assessment  than  the  maximum 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  at  the  time;  and 
such  lower  limit,  if  once  adopted,  shall  not  be  sub- 
sequently altered  except  by  public  vote  similarly 
taken. 

III.  Definition. — "  Ratepayer  "  shall  mean  every  in- 
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habitant   who  woiild  have  to   pay  the  Free  Library 
assessment  in  event  of  the  Act  being  adopted. 

IV.  Short   Title,— This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The 
Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act,  1877." 


MALICIOUS  INJUEIES  TO   PEOPEETY  ACT 
(1861)   [ENGLAND  AND  lEELAND]. 

24th  and  25th  Victoria,  Cap.  97,  §   39. 

Whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  destroy 
or  damage  any  Book,  Manuscript,  Picture,  Print,  Statue, 
Bust  or  Vase,  or  any  other  Article  or  Thing  kept  for 
the  purposes  of  Art,  Science,  or  Literature,  or  as  an 
Object  of  Curiosity,  in  any  Museum,  Gallery,  Cabinet, 
Library,  or  other  Eepository,  which  Museum,  Gallery, 
Cabinet,  Library,  or  other  Eepository  is  either  at  all 
Times  or  from  Time  to  Time  open  for  the  Admission 
of  the  Public  or  of  any  considerable  Number  of  Persons 
to  view  the  same,  either  by  the  Permission  of  the 
Proprietor  thereof  or  by  the  Payment  of  Money  before 
entering  the  same,  or  any  Picture,  Statue,  Monument, 
or  other  Memorial  of  the  Dead,  Painted  Glass,  or  other 
Ornament  or  Work  of  Art,  in  any  Church,  Chapel, 
Meeting  House,  or  other  Place  of  Divine  Worship,  or 
in  any  Building  belonging  to  the  Queen,  or  to  any 
County,  Eiding,  Division,  City,  Borough,  Poor-Law 
Union,  Parish,  or  Place,  or  to  any  University,  or 
College,  or  Hall  of  any  University,  or  to  any  Inn  of 
Court-,  or  in  any  Street,  Square,  Churchyard,  Burial 
Ground,  Public  Garden  or  Ground,  or  any  Statue  or 
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Monument  exposed  to  PubKo  View,  or  any  Ornament, 
Bailing,  or  Fence  surrounding  such  Statue  or  Monu- 
ment, shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanour,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for 
any  Term  not  exceeding  Six  Months,  with  or  without 
Hard  Labour,  and,  if  a  Male  under  the  Age  of  Sixteen 
Years,  with  or  without  Whipping:  provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
Eight  of  any  Person  to  recover,  by  Action  at  Law, 
Damages  for  the  Injury  so  committed. 


PUBLIC  LIBEAEIES  ACT,  1884. 
47th    and    48th    Victoria,    Cap.    37. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

[28^^  July,  1884.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty? 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

I.  Power  of  Council  Boards  8fc,,  to  accept  Parliametir- 
iary  Grant, — "Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether 
authorities  acting  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  have 
power  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  a  Parliamen- 
tary grant  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
science  and  art,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such 
doubts :  It  is  therefore  hereby  declared  and  enacted 
that— 
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Where  any  authority  acting  under  the  Public  Libraries 
Acts  accepts  a  grant  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment from  any  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  towards  the  purchase  of  the  site,  or  the 
erection,  enlargement,  or  repair  of  any  school  for 
science  and  art,  or  school  for  science,  or  school  for  art, 
or  of  the  residence  of  any  teacher  in  such  school,  or 
towards  the  furnishing  of  any  such  school,  such  autho- 
rity shall  have  power  to  accept  such  grant  upon  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  acceptance  thereof  by 
the  said  Committee,  and  to  execute  such  instruments 
as  may  be  required  by  the  said  Committee  for  car- 
rying into  effect  such  conditions,  and  upon  payment 
of  the  grant  shall,  together  with  their  successors, 
be  bound  by  such  conditions  and  instrument,  and 
have  power  and  be  bound  to  fulfil  and  observe  the 
same. 

II.  Explanation  of  18  Sf  19  Vict,  c,  70,8. 18  ;  18  (^  19 
Vict,  c.  70, 5.  9 ;  and  30  8f  31  Vid,,  c.  37,  s.  10.— "Whereas 
section  eighteen  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,  as 
regards  England,  and  section  nine  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Act  (Ireland),  1855,  as  regards  Ireland, 
provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings  "suitable  for 
public  libraries,  or  museums,  or  both,  or  for  schools  for 
science  or  art "  : 

And  whereas  section  ten  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act 
(Scotland),  1867,  provides  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
"  suitable  for  public  libraries,  art  galleries,  or  museums, 
or  each  respectively,"  and  doubts  are  entertained  as  to 
the  meaning  of  those  provisions :  Now,  therefore,  it  is 
hereby  declared  and  enacted  that — 
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Buildings  may  under  the  said  sections  be  erected  for 
public  libraries^  public  museums,  schools  for  science, 
art  galleries,  and  schools  for  art,  or  for  any  one  or 
more  of  those  objects.    . 
III.  Power  to  establish  Librari/,  Mtisetmiy  or  School  for 
Science  or  Art  in  connection  with   any  of  the  others  of 
them. — (1.)  Where  any  of  the  following  institutions, 
namely,  a  public  museum,  a  public  library,  a  school  for 
science  and  art,  a  school  for  science,   a  school  for  art, 
or  an  art  gallery  has  been  established  either  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act  under  the  Pulblic  Libraries 
Acts,  or  any  of  them,  there  may  at  any  time  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  therewith  any  other  of  the  said 
institutions  without  any  further  proceedings  being  taken 
under  the  said  Acts. 

(2.)  Section  ten  of  the  Public  Libraries  Amendment 
Act  (England  and  Scotland),  1866,  and  section  seven- 
teen of  the  Public  Libraries  Act  (Scotland),  1867,  are 
hereby  repealed,  without  prejudice  to  anything  done 
under  those  sections. 

rV.  Definitions. — ^Li  this  Act, — 

The  expression  "  Public  Libraries  Acts  "  means,  as 
respects  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  parts  respectively  of  the  Schedule  to  this 
Act. 

The  expression  "  authority  acting  under  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  "  means  the  council,  board,  magis- 
trates, or  commissioners  acting  in  execution  of  the 
said  Public  Libraries  Acts. 
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V.  SJiort  Titles. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Public 
Libraries  Act,  1884. 

The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  with  this  Act  as  the 
^ubHo  Libraries  (England)  Acts,  1855  to  1884. 

The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  with  this  Act  as  the 
PubUc  Libraries  (Scotland)  Acts,  1867  to  1884. 

The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  third  part  of  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  may  be  cited  together  with  this  Act  as  the 
Public  Libraries  (L^land)  Acts,  1865  to  1884. 
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APPENDIX     II. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  SUITABLE  FOR 

FREE    LIBRARIES. 

With    Forma   in    Use,   8fc. 
FEEE    LENDING    LIBEAEIES. 

RULES   AND    REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Chief  Librarian  shall  have  the  general  charge 
of  the  Libraries,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  books,  and  of  all  other  property  belong- 
ing thereto. 

2.  The  Newsrooms  shall  be  open  to  the  Public,  every 
day  (Sundays,  Christinas  Day,  and  Good  Friday 
excepted),  from  Nine  o'clock  a.m.  to  Ten  o'clock  p.m., 
and  the  Library  from  Ten  o'clock  a.m.  to  Nine  o'clock 
p.m. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  who  is  in  a  state  of 
intoxication;  nor  shall  any  audible  conversation  be 
permitted  in  the  Rooms;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
allowed  to  partake  of  refreshments  therein.  Any 
person  who  shall  offend  against  these  regulations,  or 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  misconduct,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  within  the  building. 
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4.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  within  the 
enclosure  of  the  Libraries,  or  to  take  any  book  from  the 
shelves,  except  by  permission  of  the  Librarian. 

5.  Persons  enrolled  as  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 

shall  be  entitled  to  borrow  books  on  their 
own  responsibility.  Persons  not  so  enrolled  shall  be 
required  to  obtain  the  signature  of  one  Burgess  to  the 
following  voucher,  which  must  be  renewed  annually  : 

"  I,  the  imdersigned,  being  a  Burgess  of  the 
Borough  of  ,  declare  that  I  believe  , 

occupation  ,  age  ,  of  No. 

,  to  be  a  person  to  whom  books  may  be 
safely  entrusted  for  perusal ;  and  I  hereby  under- 
take to  replace  or  to  pay  the  value  of  any  book, 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  ,  which 

shall  be  lost  or  materially  injured  by  the  said 
Borrower." 
Any  person  having  signed  this  engagement,  who 
shaU  afterwards  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  same,  must 
give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  Librarian,  who  will 
give  a  release  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  ascertained  that 
no  loss  has  been  incurred. 

This  voucher  must  be  delivered  to  the  Librarian  three 
days  before  the  first  issue  of  books  to  the  person  recom- 
mended. 

6.  All  books  borrowed  must  be  returned  to  the 
Libraries  within  the  time  specified  on  the  respective 
covers,  imder  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  first  week,  and  one  penny  for  each 
week  or  portion  of  a  week  afterwards. 

7.  The  Librarian  shall  carefully  examine,  or  cause  to 
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be  examined)  each  book  returned,  and  if  the  same  be 
found  to  have  sustained  any  injury  or  damage,  he  shall 
require  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was  delivered,  or 
his  guarantor,  to  pay  the  amount  of  damage  or  injury 
done,  or  otherwise  to  procure  a  new  copy  of  the  book  of 
equal  value,  and  in  the  latter  case  such  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  damaged  copy  on  depositing  the  new 
one. 

8.  All  books  borrowed  from  the  Libraries  must  be 
returned,  irrespective  of  the  time  allowed  for  reading, 
at  the  half-yearly  dates  specified  on  the  printed  labels 
at  the  beginning  of  each  book  ;  Borrowers  neglecting  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  will  risk  the  forfeiture  of 
their  privilege  of  borrowing  books. 

9.  Borrowers  leaving  town,  or  ceasing  to  use  the 
Libraries,  are  requested  to  return  their  tickets  to  the 
Librarian,  in  order  to  have  them  cancelled,  otherwise 
they  and  their  guarantors  will  be  held  responsible  for 
any  book  taken  out  in  their  names. 

10.  Borrowers,  when  they  change  their  residence, 
are  required  to  hand  in  their  ticket  with  their  present 
address  to  the  Librarian,  otherwise  they  will  lose  then? 
right  of  borrowing  books. 

11.  Borrowers  are  cautioned  against  losing  their 
tickets,  as  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  book  or 
books  that  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Libraries  in  their 
names. 

12.  No  Borrower  will  be  allowed  to  have  more  than 
one  work  at  the  same  time. 

13.  No  book  can  be  renewed  more  than  once,  if 
required  by  another  Borrower. 
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14.  No  Borrower  will  be  allowed  to  make  use  of 
more  than  one  of  the  Lending  Libraries  at  the  same 
time. 

15.  The  Librarian  shall  have  the  power  to  refuse 
books  to  any  Borrower  who  shall  neglect  to  comply 
with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Library;  but 
any  person  so  refused  shall  have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
Library  Committee. 

16.  That  the  Free  Libraries  Committee  shall  not 
make  any  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money, 
unto  or  between  any  of  its  members. 

By  order. 


Librarian. 


RULES  AND   REGULATIONS 

OF   THE 

REFERENCE      LIBRARY. 


No  person  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  any  Book 
without  signing  a  Reader's  Ticket  or  form,  and  such 
signature  shall  be  taken  and  considered  to  be  an  assent 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Library. 

Readers  giving  a  false  name  and  address  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Readers  cannot  obtain  more  than  one  work  on  the 
same  Ticket,  but  other  books  can  be  obtained  by  filling 
up  a  form  for  each  book. 

H  H 
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It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  take  out  of  the  Beading 
Room  any  Book,  Map,  Manuscript,  or  other  article 
belonging  to  the  Library,  or  to  write  or  make  any 
marks  upon  the  same. 

Beaders  desirous  of  proposing  Books  for  addition  to 
the  Library,  or  of  making  any  suggestion  as  to  its 
management,  may  do  so  by  writing  the  same  in  a  Sug- 
gestion Book,  which  is  regularly  submitted  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  Library  who  is 
intoxicated,  or  in  a  dirty  condition ;  nor  will  any  con- 
versation be  permitted  in  the  room. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  pass  within  the  enclosure, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Librarian. 

Persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  admitted 
to  the  Reference  Library,  except  for  special  purposes  to 
be  determined  by  the  Librarian. 

The  costly  Illustrated  "Works  are  issued  only  on 
written  application  to  the  Committee. 

Newspapers  having  been  cut,  and  Illustrated  Works 
disfigured,  are  in  future  to  be  used  on  the  large  roimd 
Tables  near  the  Desk.  Copying  is  permitted,  but  not 
tracing,  as  this  has  resulted  in  damage  to  the  Illustra- 
tions. Readers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  soil 
or  injure  the  Illustrations  by  fingering  or  laying  their 
hands  on  them. 

The  use  of  Ink  for  copying  extracts,  &c.,  is  not 
permitted,  as  serious  injury  to  Plates  and  Books  has 
resulted  therefrom. 
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COPY  OF  EEQXJISITION. 

To  THE  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Local  Board  of  Health. 

[The  Public  Libraries  Acts  1866  to  1886  inclusive.] 

Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
18th  and  19th  years  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  70, 
intituled  "  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1856,"  which  Act 
was  amended  by  another  Act  passed  in  the  29th  and 
30th  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  114, 
intituled  "  The  Public  Libraries  Amendment  Act, 
1866,"  it  is  provided  that  "  The  Board  of  any  District 
being  a  place  within  the  limits  of  any  Improvement 
Act,  shaU,  upon  the  Requisition  in  writing  of  at  least 
ten  persons  assessed  to,  and  paying  the  Improvement 
Bate,  appoint  a  time  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  receiving  such 
Requisition  for  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  persons 
assessed  to  and  paying  such  Rate,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  these  Acts  shall  be  adopted  for  such  District. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  persons  assessed  to  and 
paying  Rates  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for  the 
District  or  Township  of  ,  do  hereby 

respectfully  request  you  to  call  a  Meeting  of  Persons 
assessed  to  and  paying  Rates  to  your  Board,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  above- 
mentioned  Acts  shall  be  adopted  for  such  District,  in 
manner  provided  by  tiie  said  Acts.      . 
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Copy  of  Resolution  passed  at  a  Meeting  of  Rate- 
payers  HELD   ON   THE 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  ,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 

,  that  *  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855/  be 

adopted  for  the  District  of  ,  in  the  County 

of  ,  in  pursuance  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in 

that  behalf." 


VOTING   PAPER. 

Borough  of 
The  Public  Libraries  Acts  1855  to  1885  inclusive. 

[Name  of  town  and  date.] 
To 

Mayor  or  Chairman,  &c. 

, » 

Sir, — ^We,  the  undersigned  Ratepayers,  respectfully 
ask  you  to  issue  voting  papers  to  the  Ratepayers  of  the 

,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  Ratepayers  that  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  be 
adopted. 

[Then  will  follow  the  ten  or  more  names  of  the 
requisitionists.] 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  requisition,  I  now  ask 
you  to  record  your  vote  on  this  paper, "  Yes  "  or  "  No," 
to  the  question,  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  in  favour  of 
the  Public  Libraries  Act  being  adopted  in  this  borough  ? 

Mayor. 

Town  Clerk. 
(Answer.) 

It  is  well  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind  that  the  utmost 
rate  which  can  be  levied  is  one  penny  in  the  pound 
per  year.  That  is,  a  ratepayer  assessed  at  £30  con- 
tributes 2s.  6d.  per  year,  in  four  equal  quarterly  in- 
stalments of  7|d. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 


-•♦•« 


/  bequeath  out  of  such  part  of  my  pei*8onal  Estate 
as  may  by  Law  be  bequeathed  for  such  pmposes^  to  the 
Mayor^  Aldermen,  and    Burgesses    of   the    Borough  of 

,  in  the  County  of  ,  the 

Sum  of  , 

free  from  Legacy  Duty,  fw*  the  benefit  of  the  Free 
Libraries  of  the  said  Borough,  to  be  expended  in  such 
way  as  tliey  may  deem  expedient ;  and  I  direct  that  the 
Receipt  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  said  B(yrough  shall 
be  an  effectual  discharge  for   tJie  same  Legacy, 


Pardoti  dc  Sons,  Printers,  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 


HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

SECOND  •  HAND      BOOKSELLERS, 


AND 


B00KBUYER8  AND  LIBRARIES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

Supplied  on  the  best  Tenns. 


A  Mmvthly  Catalogite  issued.  A  Cfeneral  Catalogue,  price  is.  6d. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

LIBRARIES    PURCHASED    FOR    CASH. 


186,  STRAND,  W.C. ;  86,  PICCADILLY,  W., 

LOTS^r>0]V. 

Discount  3d.  In  the  Klilllinir. 

Messrs.     HATCHARD, 


187,    PICCADILLY,    LONDON,    W. 


OP 


ALL  THE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED. 


LIBRARIES  ARRANGED  &  CATALOGUED. 


CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS, 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND, 

Including  an  extendve  List  of  Books  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices, 

can  be  forwarded  on  application. 

DISCOUNT  OFF  NEW  BOOKS,- 25  PER  CENT. 
Large  purcJiasm^s  UheraUy  dealt  with. 


JOHN     BUMPUS, 

Bookseller   by   Appointment   to    Her    Majesty, 

350,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

SIXTEENTH  TEAS  OF  PCBLICATIOK. 


THE    NATURAL     HISTORY    AND    SGIENTIFIG 

BOOK   CIRCULAR: 

CONTAINING  IMPOKTANT  W0EK8  ON  NATTJBAL  HISTOBY  AND  SCIENCE. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND   SCIENTIFIC   BOOK  CIRCULARS 

recently  published,  each  post  free  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

No.eO.— ASTRONOMY,  MATHEMATICS,  PHY8IC8.    600  works.    Price  2d. 
No.  70.— ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  PAUEONTOLOGY.    500  works.    Price  2d. 
No.  71.— BOTANY.    1,000  works.    Price  3d. 

Orders /or  Works  on  Natural  History  and  Science^  whether  in  the  Book  Circular  or  not, 
vnll  be  eare/uUy  attended  to:  W,  Wesley  <fc  8on  have  great  faeHities  for  obtaining 
works  of  this  class. 


WILLIAM   WESLEY   &   SON 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 

Spicialiti:  WoEKs  ON  Natukal  Histoey  and  Science,  Agents 

FOE  THE  Smithsonian  Institution 

28,  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


PHILIPS'  STANDARD  ATLASES, 

Suited   for  Public  and  Private   Libraries. 
NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITIONS. 

Impei'ial  folio^  TuUf-bouiid    ruasia,   giU    edges,  price   £5   5«. ;  full 

morocco,  £6  6«. 

Philips'  Imperial  Library  Atlas. 

A  Series    of  61  new  and  authentic  Maps,   engrayed  from  original 

drawings,  by  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.    Edited  by  Wm.  Hughes, 

F.R.G.S.,  late  Professor  of  Geography  in  King's  College,  London. 

Accompanied  by  a  valuable  Index  of  Reference. 

"This  work  is  the  result  of  careful  labour,  extending  over  many  years.  In 
drawing,  in  colouring,  and  in  printing,  it  comes  very  near  perfection."— 
AOtsnaum, 

Imperial  folio,  half-honnvd    irwrocco,   gilt  edges,  price  £3  3*.  ;  full 

moroccOf  £4  As. 

Philips'  New  General  Atlas  of  the  World. 

A  Series  of  new  and  authentic  Maps,  delineating  the  Natural  and 

Political  Divisions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States  of  the 

World.     Edited  by  Wm.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.     Accompanied  by  a 

valuable  Index  of  Keference. 

"  Philips' '  (General  Atlas '  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  important  publica> 
tions  of  the  time  that  have  ever  been  issued.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  a 
valuable  Index  of  Bef  erenoe.  The  size  of  the  Maps  exceeds  that  of  anv  other 
work  of  similar  pretensions  hitherto  published  in  this  country."--I>a%  Netoa, 

Ciyjwn  folio,   hcilf-bomid  unjorocco,  gilt  edges,  price  £2  2*. ;  full 

morocco,  £3. 

Philips'  Handy  General  Atlas  of  the  World. 

A  comprehensive  Series  of  Maps,  illustrating  General  and  Commercial 
Geography.      With   a   new   Index   of  40,000    names.      By  J. 

BarUiolomew,  F.R.G.S. 

"  It  is  really  a  most  valuable  work."— Westmimter  Review. 

"  We  have  tested  both  Maps  and  Index  in  many  ways,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  single  error,  and  we  can  therefore  pronounce  the  Atlas  very  good,  while 
it  is  certainly  anything  but  dear.'*— Standard. 

Crotvn  folio,  handsomely  Jialf -bound,  gilt  edges,  price  £1  \s.  ;  superior 
edition,  with  additional  Maps,  half-houtvd  morocco,  gilt  edges, 
£1  lis.  M. 

Philips'  Popular  Atlas  of  the  World. 

A  Series  of  authentic  Maps  of  the  principal  Countiies  of  the  World, 
constructed  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  embrace  all  the  information  needed  in  a 
volume  intended  for  everyday  reference.  With  a  complete 
Consulting  Index.     By  J.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S. 

LONDON:  GEOEGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 

LIVERPOOL:    CAXTON   BUILDINGS,    SOUTH   JOHN    STREET, 
And    45   TO    51,    SOUTH    CASTLE   STREET. 


The  PATENT  BOOK-SHELF  HTTINGS, 

As  used  in  the  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  of  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, ' 
BIRMINGHAM,  &c;,  enable  an  exact  adjustment  of  Shelves  to 
be  made  without  trouble. 


HOOKHAM*S    PATENT 

PICTURE    LINE    AND    FASTENEES, 

A£ford  the  most  secure  and  easy  means  of  hanging  Pictures. 

CURRELL'S "patent    VENTILATORS 

Secure  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  without  draught,  at  a 

very  small  cost. 


Illvstrations  mid  Particulars  sent  POST-FREE  07i  application  to 

WILLIAM  TONKS  AND  SONS, 

MOSELEY    STREET,     BIRMINGHAM. 

PRIZE  MEDALS :— London,  1851;  Paris,  1855;  London,  1862; 
Paris,  Silver,  1867  ;  London,  1874. 


BEST  SEADIKO  (The).  A  OUMiiled  Bibliographv  for  Easv  Beferanoe.  With 
Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Books ;  on  the  Formation  of  Libraries,  Public  and 
Private ;  on  Courses  of  Beading.  &c. ;  a  Guide  for  the  Librarian,  Bookbuyer, 
and  Bookseller.  The  Classiflea  Lists,  arranged  under  about  500  subject- 
headings,  include  all  the  Most  desirable  books  now  to  be  obtained,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  with  the  prices  annexed.  Edited  by  F. 
B.  Perkins. 

FIBST  SEBIE3,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  August,  1876. 
with  the  additions  of  select  Lists  of  the  best  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  Literature.    12mo,  cloth,  6s. 

SECOKD  SEBIES,  oomprisiiig  the  publications  of  the  five  years  ending^ 
with  December,  1881.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  A  very  useful  guide  to  books  in  Iteglish  is  supplied  by  a  work  published  in 

New  York,  entitled    '  The  Best  Beading,'  by  F.  B.  Perkins.    The  books  are 

classified  in  the  form  of  an  indexi  to  subjects."— Enw.  A.  Bond,  Chief  Librarian,. 

British  Museum. 

HIHTS  FOE  HOKE  BEADING.  A  Series  of  Papers  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
F.  B.  Perkins,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Joseph  Cook,  Lyman 
Abbott,  M.  .T.  Sweetser.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  H.  Vi.  Mabie,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Lyman  Abbott.  Together  with  a  new  edition  of  "  Sumptions  for  Libraries," 
with  first,  second,  and  third  lists  of  &00, 1,000,  andl.OOO  volumes,  recom- 
mended as  the  most  important  and  desirable.    8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

TKE  BOOK  LOVEB.  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Beading.  Bv  Jambs  Baldwin,  Ph.D. 
Author  of  "  English  Literature  and  Literary  Criticism,"  <ftc.  Fourth  Edition. 
12ino,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Current  American  Books  supplied  on  most  favourable  terms. 

e.  P.  PUTHAX'S  SOKS,  27,  King  WiUiam  Street,  Strand,  London ; 

and  Kew  York. 


CAWTHORN    &.   HUTT, 

British  Ubniy,  U,  Cockspor  Street,  Cliaring  Cross,  S.W., 

WILL  FORWARD  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 

LIST  OF  SURPLUS  COPIES  OF  RECENT  WORKS, 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  THEIR  LIBRARY, 

AND  OFFBBBD   AT   REDUCED  PRICES, 

PERFECT  AND  CLEAN  POft  CASH  ONLY. 

ESTABLISHED    1740. 

HENRY     FARRAR, 
6,    HANWAY   STREET,  W. 

AGENT  FOB  DEEN  DIYAIi'B  PHOTOQBAPHS  OF  INDIA. 

THE  LIBRARY   INDICATOR, 

FOR  LARGE  OR  SMALL   LIBRARIES, 

And    adapted   to    any  existing  Numbering  and    Classification, 
supplied  Full  Size  or  Condensed,  by  tbe  Original  Inventor, 

FREE    LIBRARY,    WOLVERHAMPTON. 


REDUCED     PRICES. 

£  s.  d. 
Pull-siie  Indicator  (1  Square  Yard),  to  hold  1,000  Borrower's 

Tickets 200 

Ditto  ditto      fitted  with  Glased  Door  and  Lock,  to 

place  book-titles  on  Indicator    .    .    .    2  10  0 

Ditto  ditto      in   Polished  Oak    or    Xahogany,  with 

Cornice SOO 


Three  Indicators  are  generally  8uffi,cienU  for  4,000  volumes,  as  light 
works  in  2  or  3  volumes  need  hut  a  single  number. 


The  Condensed  Size,  to  hold  1,500  tickets,  is  3  ft.  1|  in.  high, 

and  2  ft.  wide. 


ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    BOOKSELLER, 

114,    NEW    OXFORD     STREET,    W.C, 

A  Few  Doors  East  of  Tottenham  Court  Koad. 
The  LARGEST  Stock  of  ANGLICAN  and  ROMAN  THEOLOGY  in  London 

Students'  Theological  and  Classical  Text  Books  in  all  Languages. 


THEOLOGICAL    BOOKS. 

LiBRABuire  desiring  to  fnrniali  a  Theological  Section,  to  enlarge 
such  a  Section  already  existing,  or  to  purchase  speoiHed  Beligious 
Books,  are  invited  to  applf  to  tbe  undersigned. 


Duplicates  in   this  lyepartment  Sought  or  Taken  in  Exchange, 


CATAIOOtTBS  OKA.TJB  AUD  I 


CHARLES  HI&HAM,  27a,  Fabeingibos  Steeet,  Londojt,  E.C. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

so,    irSW    OXFOSS    STBBBT,    LOHSON,    W.O., 

Has  on  3AI^  ■  stock  of  apwirda  of  M.DOO  VolnniH  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Litermture. 

CoMtiigii*  JOnwnfail  on  Apptieatloa. 

'VirjIX.X.X.A.lftC     X>.A.'VXE^ 

Manufacturing    Stationer,    Bookseller,    Printer,   and    Bookbinder, 

48,  KOGHEiSTER  ROW,  WESnCDTSTER^  LONDON,  8.W. 


BOOKBIHDINa  in  ill  Its  Bnmcbea,  ei«cat«[  wItlipiiiictnAlItr.  Woll  eent 
forendwDt  home,  libruies  repalied.  "Sunday mt  Home,**  "Lefam  Hoar," 
snd  "  Qniver,"  bound  from  Is.  8d.  p«  rol.  Mnele  bound  bom  la.  per  toL 
Aowunt  BooU  for  hII  Timdee  Itept  in  ^oek. 


agtitfiant  antr  SaeM  Urtsmts. 


Chambers*  Encyclopedia,  new  edition,  juBt  out,  quite  new,  a  bargain, 

£3  15s.,  or  new  handsome  half  calf  or  morocco,  JS4  15s.     1885. 
Aldine  Poets,  splendid  complete  set,  quite  new,  52  vols.,  £2  98. 
Blackie's  Encyclopsedia,  equal  to  new,  14  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  £2  2s.,  cost 

£7  7s. 
Punch,  original  issue,  1860  to  1884,  25  years,  new  half  calf,  fine  lot, 

jei2. 
Scott  (SirW.),  complete  novels,  4  large  thick  vols.,  new  half  calf, 

20s. 
Another  set  with  fine  plates,  26  thick  vols.,  £3  3s. 

Another  set,  the  original,  48  vol.  edition,  beautiful  set,  48  vols., 

half  calf,  £7. 
Edgeworth's  Tales  and  Novels,  10  vols.,  splendid  set,  208. 
Cassell's  Popular  Educator,  new  edition,  6  vols,  in  3,  new  half  cajf, 

22s. 
Virtue's  Imperial  Shakespeare,  2  large  vols.,  new  half  morocco,  veiy 

handsome,  £2  lOs.,  cost  JB6. 
Ainsworth's  Novels,  31  vols.,  new  cloth  gilt,  nice  paper  and  type,  £4, 

a  bargain. 
Thackeray's  Works,  1600  illustrations,  24  vols.,  half  calf,  very  hand- 
some, £5  178.,  or  in  cloth,  £2  10s. 
Lever's  Works,  splendid  complete  set  in  cloth  gilt,  34  vols.,  £4  7s. 
Graphic  (The),  fine  set,  vols.  1  to  12,  cloth  gilt,  £4  10s.,  cost£12  12s. 
Mackenzie's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography,  3  vols.,  full  russia, 

£3. 

Another  set  in  3  vols.,  new  half  calf,  £2  12s.,  cost  £6. 

^Another  set  in  cloth,  14  vols.,  quite  new,  £2  28.,  cost  £5. 

George  Eliot's  Novels,  very  pretty  set,  7  vols.,  rich  half  calf,  £2. 

LIBRARIES    PURCHASED. 


LIBRARIES    AND    SMALL   QUANTITIES    OF    OLD 
AND    NEW    BOOKS    PURCHASED. 

PULL  VALUE  aiVBN. 

The  Books  removed  from  any  part  of  the  country  free  of  expense 
to  the  vendor.  IMMEDIATE  CASH.  The  great  loss,  expense, 
and  delay  consequent  upon  Sales  by  Auction,  are  thus  avoided^ 
and  the  best  price  obtained  for  the  property. 

BOOKS   EXCHANGED. 


BOOKBINDING  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BE6T  ASSORTED  STOCK  OF  BOOKS  TO 
SELECT  FROM  IN  THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


KINDLY   NOTE    ADDRESS— 

BASKERVILLE    HOUSE,    BIRMINGHAM. 


TRUBNER    8c    CO., 


American,  Oolonial,  European,  &  Oriental  Booksellers, 

AND    LIBRARY    AGENTS, 

57   and   59,  LUDGATE   HILL,  LONDON. 

DBP6T  FOB  THE  SAL^  OF 

PARLIiMENTlRT  BLUE  BOOKS  IND  ACTS  OF  PARLIAIEMT 

AT  GBEATLT  BEDTJCED  PBICES, 
36,    PARLIAMENT    STREET,    WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 

VACHER'S    PARLIAMENTARY     COMPANION; 

CONTAINING  LISTS  OF 

The  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons, 

With  the  Members'  Town  Besidences,  and  other  information  indispensable  in 
Parliamentary  Business.    Published  Monthly  during  the  Session. 

29,     PARLIAMENT     STREET,    WESTMINSTER. 

SIXPEHGE  :   Subscription  for  the  Session,  per  post,  8s.  6d. 
TO    LIBRARIANS,  PROFESSORS,   AND  THE   SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIC. 


NOW  BEADY. 

JOHN  WHELDON'S  CATALOGUE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

COMPRISINa 
BOTANICAL  BOOKS  AND  PAPERS,  upwards  of  2,400. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL  WORKS,  nearly  1,000  articles. 
ASTRONOMY,   CHEMISTRY,  ELECTRICITY,  Ac,   1,650. 

SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

QEOLOaiOAL  AND  ZOOLOGICAL  issued  shortly. 
58,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DEALER    IN    FINE    ART    AND    TOPOGRAPHICAL    BOOKS    AND    PRINTS. 

Extensive  Collections  of  old  Engravings  relating  to  every  locality  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 

Topographical^  Portrait^  and  Miscellaneous  C<»talogttes  (aU  recently  published) 

sent  post  free  for  Id.  stamp  each. 

68,  MOBTIMBB    STBEET,    liONDOK,    W. 

Price  Seven  ShiUinos. 

CRAY'S    INN:    ITS   HISTORY   AND   ASSOCIATIONS. 

With  an  Account  of  the  Honourable  Society  ft*om  the 

Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day  (Illustrated). 

Compiled  from  Original  and  Unpublished  Documents,   by 

WiLLiiM  Kalph  Douthwaite,  Librarian* 

BEEVES  &  TUBNEB,  100,  CHANCEBY  LANE. 


TO  CDRATORS  OF  PUBUC  LIBRARIES,  AMD  BOOK  BUYERS. 

A  Oataloflnie  (52  pagos)  of  Second-hand  Books,  com- 
prisin^  Standard  works,  and  a  large  number  of 
Interesting  Kiscellaneous  Books  (Local  Topography, 
Art,  Architecture,  Natural  History,  Americana,  &c,), 
published  bi-monthly,  and  sent  free  to  any  address. 

Special  attention  given  to  lists  of  books  wanted. 

PUBUC     UBBARIES     SUPPLIED     ON     LIBERAL     TERMS. 

U.  MAGGS,  159,  Church  St.,  Paddington  Green,  London,  W. 

LIBSABIES  FITBCHASED  IK  ANT  FART  OF  THE  COUNTBT. 

NOW   READY, 

A  N-EW  AND  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF 

TEMPERANCE    LITERATURE, 

BBTISBD    TO    BATE, 
Will  be  sent  FREE  on  applioation  to  the 

NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATION  DEPOT, 
887,  STRAND.  LONDON,  W.C. 


tt 


'A  Complete  Catalooub  of  Tekpbeancb  Litkratubb.— A  capital  idea.  It 
gives  a  oomprehensive  list  of  nearly  all  the  known  temperance  lit^tore  in  Great 
Britain."— Amd  of  Union. 

HENRY  STEVENS  &  SON 

AMERICAN   &    ANTIQUARIAN   BOOKSELLERS 
115    ST.    MARTIN'S    LANE 

1L.03VD0IV      liV'.C. 


RecoUeetions  of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York,  and  the  formation 
of  his  Library.  By  Henrt  Stbvkns  of  Vermont.  Fcap.  8vo,  with 
IK>rtrait8  of  Mr.  Leaox  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Price  &b.  A  few  large  paper  copies, 
degafitly  prinJ^on  Whatman  paper^  218. 

Who  Spoils  our  New  English  Books?  Asked  and  answered  by  Henry 
Stktbks,  of  Vermont.    16mo,  eUth  extra,  5s. 


15,000  volumes  relating  to  Ameriea  always  in  stock.  Catalogues 
on  application.  American  Books  imported  to  order.  20,000  mis- 
cellaneous English  Pamphlets,  on  various  subjects,  to  select  from. 


PRIQE    TWO    SHILLINGS, 

EMINENT  NATURALISTS. 

BBiNG  SKETCHES  OF 

LiNNiEUs,  BuFFON,  Agassiz,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
Thomas  Edward. 

BY 

THOMAS    GREENWOOD,     F.R.G.S. 


PRESS    NOTICES. 


**  It  is  well  to  have  tlie  sketches  grouped  together  in  one  volume. 
.  .  .  The  sketches  are  vividly  written." — Christian  Commonwealth. 

"  Although  eminently  a  children's  book,  it  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  of  more  mature  years.  The  author  must  be  congratulated  on 
having  cleverly  compressed  into  a  few  pages  the  lives  of  these  great 
scientists." — Herts  Advertiser, 

**  An  excellent  little  work.  We  feel  sure  that  very  few  who  take  up 
the  little  volume  will  lay  it  aside  before  reading  every  article  given  in 
it." — County  News  and  Chronicle,  Stockport. 

"  The  sketches  are  written  in  an  easy  and  readable  style,  and  con 
tain  much  information." — Educational  Tirrves, 

"  Full  of  interest.  Just  the  book  to  stimulate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  thoughtful  young  reader  to  know  more  of  the  men  and  their 
scientific  work." — Lloydts  Newspaper. 

**  Pleasantly  written.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  book  to  give  to  an 
ardent  young  student  of  natural  science." — Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

**  An  entertaining  and  useful  book.*' — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror. 

"Should  become  a  popular  'special  reader'  in  our  schools.  We 
have  seldom  looked  through  a  book  with  greater  pleasure,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  it  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated.  There  is'  not  a 
dull  page  from  first  to  last,  and  we  can  cordially  recommend  its  use  as 
the  heau  ideal  of  what  an  extra  reading  book  for  class  teaching  should 
be.  Its  adoption  into  our  schools  would  be  esteemed  a  boon,  and  it 
would  be  gladly  welcomed  both  by  teacher  and  scholar." — The  School- 
master, 


LONDON : 

SIMPKIN,    MAESHALL,    &    CO., 
Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.G. 
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Price  2s.  6(i.  ;  by  Post,  2s.  9d. 

A  TOUR  IN   THE   STATES   AND    CANADA: 

OUT  AND  HOME  IN  SIX  WEEKS. 

AN  IIiIiirSTBATED  AND  COMPBEHENSIVE  aiJIDE. 

BhowiBf  how  «U  the  Prinoipal  Sif  htt  in  the  Chief  Oitiee  of  the  Bt&tei  and  Canada  may  be 
•eea  with  great  oomfort  and  a  vtry  small  outlay  of  either  money  or  time. 

By  THOMAS  GREENWOOD,  F.RG.S. 

London:  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  STRAND,  W.C. 

What  the  PRESS  aaya  ;— 

The  Times,  Jtdy  21,  1888. 
The  trayeller  who  has  only  six  weeks  to  spare  will  find  some  nsef  nl  hints  in  Mr.  Green- 
wood's unpretentious  "  Tour  in  the  States  and  Canada ;  Out  and  Home  in  Six  Weeks." 

Tke  Christian  World,  May  81,  1883. 
Visits  to  Europe  are  now  accepted  as  well  nigh  a  neoewary  part  oi  the  training  of  our 
transatlantic  cousins ;  but  there  is  no  corresponding  rush  of  Europeans  to  the  New 
World,  although  there  is  much  unauestionably  to  be  gained  from  such  a  visit,  in  the 
infusion  of  new  ideas^  well  calculated  to  rid  our  counlaymen  of  narrow  insular  prejudices. 
With  a  view  to  removmgsome  of  the  barriers  which  stand  in  the  way  of  such  iuteroourse, 
Mr.  Thomas  Qreenwood,  whose  experience  well  qualifies  him  for  the  task,  8upi>lies  under 
the  title  "  A  Tour  in  the  States  and  Canada,"  some  practical  directions^  which  will  be 
found  very  serviceable  to  those  whose  engagements  compel  them  to  limit  their  holiday 
excursion  to  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  volume  is  publisned  by  Mr.  Upoott  Gill,  and  it 
would  be  ^fficult  to  find  a  work  in  which  an  equal  amount  of  trustworthy  information  is 
brought  together  in  so  readable  a  style. 

London  Daily  Chronicle,  June  12,  1883. 

A  plain  matter-of-fact  narrative ;  but  one  that  will  prove  of  essential  service  to  anyone 
wishing  to  make  a  similar  tour.  No  point  seems  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  author 
touches  on  many  phases  of  industrial  life  in  America,  as  well  as  those  of  a  holiday 
character. 

Scotsman,  June  26,  1883. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  "  Tour  in  the  States  and  Canada,"  should  be  foxmd  of  considerable 
use  to  those  who  prm)ose  to  imitate  his  example,  and  si)end  six  weeks  in  travelling 
through  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Greenwood,  by  presenting  this  informa- 
tion  mac 
*'jpoBting 
distances  that  will  be  found  of  much  use. 

Nottingham  Daily  Guardian,  Jvaae  22, 1883. 
Contains  a  g^ood  deal  of  valuable  information.    The  raison  d'itre  of  the  little  volume  is 
to  show  business  men  witli  six  weeks  to  epare  that  the  time  cannot  be  more  profitably 
spent  than  in  a  visit  to  the  New  World,  and  this  he  well  succeeds  in  doing. 

Bristol  Daily  Times  and  Mirror,  June  2,  1883. 
This  is  the  result  of  a  *'  run  over  to  the  States  "  for  six  weeks,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  is  a  sufBlcient  prnarantee  that  while  so  running  he  has  read  much,  or  at  any  rate 
has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  quantity  of  valuable  and  interesting  information,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  follow  him.  The  New  World,  as  he  says,  is  naturally  a 
source  of  great  interest  to  most  English  people,  but  in  the  way  of  the  many,  who  would 
like  to  see  for  themselves  the  state  of  thmgs  across  the  Atlantic,  there  are  many  obstades, 
in  the  removal  of  which  this  little  book  materially  assists. 

Publisher's  Circular,  July  16,  1883. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  and  well-arranged  little  book,  full  of  really  useful  matter. 

North  Cheshire  Herald,  June  2, 1888. 
One  of  tlie  most  interesting  publications  we  have  perused  for  some  time  is  on  the  above 
subject,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.Thomas  G^reenwood.  Our  readers  have  from  lame  to  time 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  with  what  felicity  Mr.  Greenwood  enlists  thei^  interest, 
and  retains  their  attention  until  he  has  disposed  of  his  subject.  So  it  will  be  foimd  in 
**  A  Tour  in  the  States  and  Canada,"  being  a  practical  guide  to  seeing  the  leading  centres 
of  those  places  in  six  weeks — an  acoomplisnment  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  author. 

Bath  Herald.  June  16,  1888. 
These  are  dajrs  of  rapid  movement,  and  tiie  writer  of  this  neat  little  volume  imdertakes 
to  show  his  readers  how  to  enjov  a  six  weeks'  scamper  through  the  States  and  Canada. 
He  very  carefully  describes  the  notel  system  of  America,  and  the  expenses  a  tourist  will 
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n  a  condensed  and  convenient  form,  gives  the  intending  traveller  an  opi>ortunity  of 
tang  himself  up"  beforehand,  and  has   besides   prepared  tables  of  tariffs  and 


be  put  to,  the  things  to  be  seen  in  the  various  towns,  and  gives  a  number  of  hints  which 
will  be  useful  to  tiie  Ihiglish  visitor.  He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  interest  and  advantajge 
of  a  trip  to  America,  however  brief,  and  his  pages  will  do  as  much  to  smooth  difficulties 
out  of  the  way  of  the  traveller  as  any  volume  we  know. 

CooWa  Excursionist  and  Tourist  Advertiser,  Jvly  2, 1883. 
It  is  imi)OBsible  to  read  the  pages  in  Mr.  Ghreenwood's  book  without  being  struck  at  the 
pleasant,  easv  style  in  which  l£ey  are  written,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at  tlie  care  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  such  important  details  as  statistics  are  dealt  with,  where  they  come 
in  the  path  of  the  writer.  Altogether,  those  who  contemplate  taking  a  tour  in  the  States 
will  find  this  work  an  intelligent  companion. 

LiUrary  World,  July  6,  1883. 
Iji  this  convenient  little  volume,  the  author  endeavours  to  give  practical  and  us^ul 
information  to  tiie  intoiding  and  possible  traveller. 

Stratford  and  South  Essex  Advertiser,  Jxme  8,  1883. 

In  a  sketch  of  a  mere  holiday-run  over  a  vast  tract  of  country  we  cannot  expect  a 
very  profoxmd  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  but  we  may  get  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information  conveyed  in  a  readable  style.  In  this  respect  Mr.  G^reenwood  is 
decidedly  successful. 

Leamington  Spa  Courier,  June  23, 1883. 

This  work  is  designed  for  tourists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  contains  a 
large  fund  of  information,  on  such  subjects  as  prices,  distances,  routes,  hotel  and 
railway  charges,  which  all  persons  visiting  America  for  the  first  time  will  find  exceedingly 
useful.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  much  of  the  information  here  given  was  not  previously 
accessible  in  a  convenient  form,  and  therefore  the  work  merits  si)ecial  commendation. 
Most  of  the  chief  features  of  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  America  are  described,  and 
the  scenery  of  tiie  coiuil^  on  the  chief  railway  routes  is  also  touched  upon.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  useful  haxidbook,  and  intending  visitors  to  America  may  consult  it  with 
advantage. 

The  British  Trade  Journal,  June  1, 1883. 

This  is  an  intelligent  record  of  a  brief  sojourn  in  Greater  Britain.  The  author  visited 
the  leading  cities  in  the  States,  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information,  which  he  has  put  togfether  in  a  comx>act  form.  The  chapters  dealing  with 
the  American  manufacturing  centres  contain  interesting  matter. 

The  Warehouseman  <fc  Draper's  Trade  Journal,  June  2, 1883. 
In  this  little  volume  Mr.  G^enwood  has  given  the  results  of  his  e3q>erience  during  a 
brief  holiday  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  has  done  so  in  a  form  specially  useful 
to  those  who  may  think  of  making  a  similar  tour,  as  it  contakis  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion presented  in  an  easy  slyle,  and  a  very  practical  manner.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading 
by  those  who  do  not  intend  to  cross  the  Atiantic. 

The  Country  News  and  Chronicle  {Stockport),  June  8, 1883. 
The  work  is  written  in  a  readable  style,  and  contains  in  smaU  compass  a  mass  of 
interesting  inf onnation  for  tiiose  who  have  not  yet  had  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cabinet  Maker,  June  1, 1883. 
A  smart  littie  volume  ....  It  gives  a  most  pleasant  account  of  the  States  and  Canada 
as  they  present  themselves  to  a  **  man  on  pleasure  bent,*'  who,  by  the  way  also  *'  had  a 
frugal  mind."    Mr.  G^reenwood  has  in  this  volume  treated  of  things  not  usually  observed 
by  tne  ordinary  tourist,  and  his  work  is  the  more  valuable  in  consequence. 

The  Field,  July  14,  1883. 

New  York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Niagara,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg,  the  Oil  B^ons, 
Bidmiond,  Baltimore,  Washington,'' Fhiladdphia,  and  several  manufacturing  centres  are 
here  in  turn  discussed  in  their  superficial  aspects,  with  advice  on  emigration,  &c.  The 
latter  non-descriptive  part  wiU  probably  be  found  of  some  use  to  those  who  want  to  know 
everything  before  they  start. 

The  Queen,  July  7^  1883. 

Li  a  moderatensized  volume  the  writer  narrates  his  experience  in  a  recent  "  run  over  the 
States  "  giving  his  narrative  that  practical  and  suggestive  turn  which  fits  it  to  be  taken  in. 
hand  as  a  general  g^iide  by  any  wno  may  be  meditating  the  same  trip.  His  observations 
on  steamers,  baggage,  hotel  life,  railways,  and  kindred  subjects  are  amoi^p  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  bookj  and  he  has  instructive  remarks  to  make  concemmg  the  principal 
cities  and  places  visited  or  likely  to  be  visited  by  the  ordinary  excursionist  across  the 
Atiantic. 

The  Colonies  and  India. 

To  a  traveller  who  uses  his  eyes  and  exerdses  ordinary  intelligence^  as  Mr.  Greenwood 
evidentiy  did,  a  run  to  the  States  is  a  matt»  of  vast  importance,  for  it  gives  opportunity 
for  personal  study  of  peoples  and  places,  about  which  much  that  is  wrong  nas  been 
written,  mixed  with  much  that  is  right.  We  can  only  hope  that  some  day,  when  the* 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  finished,  Mr.  Greenwood  will  tell  us  what  there  is  to  see  on 
the  way  to  New  Westminster  and  Victoria,  along  the  route  of  that  railway. 


GOTGREAYE'S  PERIODICAL  RACK  (Registered). 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  can  be  made  any  size,  bat  the  general  size  would  be  about 
6  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide.  This  would  contain  about  250 
periodicals.  It  is  a  kind  of  double  press,  with  diagonal  shelves, 
and  a  clear  space  in  the  centre.  Clips  are  attached  to  the  edges 
of  the  shelves,  to  which  the  various  papers  are  fastened  in  alpha- 
betical order,  thus  being  their  own  index,  and  to  which  anjr 
number  of  other  papers  can  be  added.  The  whole  of  any  paper  is 
out  of  sight  except  the  titles  consequently  there  is  a  great  savins 
of  space,  and  the  rack  is  so  contrived  that  a  reader  is  compelled 
to  replace  a  paper  properly,  otherwise  it  falls  at  his  feet. 


REASONS    FOR    ITS    ADOPTION. 

iBt.  —Great  saving  of  space. 

2iid.— Much  greater  neatness  and  order  in  reading  room. 

^.—Belief  of  the  tables  from  all  but  the  most  popular  and  constantly  used 

periodicals  and  papers. 
4th.-^reat  ease  with  wnicn  any  person  can   immediately  find  any  paper 

required. 
6th. — Immediate  discovery  of  any  losses  or  neglect  in  arrangement  or  delivery 

of  the  papers. 

This  invention  has  only  just  been  brought  out,  but  its  utility  is 
so  apparent  that  many  applications  for  its  supply  have  already 
been  received.  It  has  riven  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
Library  Committees  at  Richmond  and  Wandsworth,  and  the 
readers  are  unanimous  in  its  praise.  (See  Report,  1882-3).  Also 
Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times,  Surrey  Comet,  Inventor^ s 
Record,  Illustrated  London  News,  8fc. 

From  the  Surrey  Comet. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  new  and  very  useful  invention  which  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  A.  Cotgreave,  the  able  and  ingenious  librarian  of 
the  Bichmond  Free  Library.  If  Mr.  Ciotgreave  were  not  engaged  in  his  present 
capacity,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  a  man  of  his  original  and  inventive 
genius  ought  to  occupy  some  sphere  more  congenial  to  his  talents.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  idea  of  a  rack  or  stand  for  periodicals  that  should  keep  them  in  neat 
alphabetical  order,  and  yet  be  accessible  to  the  readers,  originated  through  the 
large  number  of  periodicals  taken  in  the  Richmond  Free  Library  and  the  limited 
room  in  which  to  place  them,  which  has  resulted  in  gieat  inconvenience  to 
readers ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  within  an  hour  after  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  have  been  properly  arranged  on  the  tables  half  the  papers  are 
removed  to  different  parts  of  tne  room,  and  cannot  easily  be  found  by  those  who 
are  in  quest  of  them.  All  this  confusion  and  trouble  is  now  removed  by  the 
Periodical  Rack,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  fitted  on  both  sides  with 
diagonal  shelves,  with  a  clear  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  edges,  the 
latter  being  fitted  with  brass  clips  at  intervals  for  holding  the  papers  in  their 
places,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  any  paper,  whatever  its  size,  can  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  rack  in  alphabetical  sequence. 


A.  COTGREAVE, 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WANDSWORTH,  S.W. 


COTGREAYE'S   LIBRARY   INDICATOR 

Is  designed  for  use  in  Lending  Libraries,  to  show  to  the 
borrowers  what  books  are  in  or  out,  and  to  enable  the 
Librarian  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  loans.  It  is  in  use 
at  many  of  the  leading  Public  Libraries  and  Literary  Institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  has  been  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  system  yet  designed  to  supersede  the 
older  systems  of  Book-keeping. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Highly  favourable  notices  have  appeared  at  various  times 

in  the  following  papers : — Athenaeum,  Contemporary  Review, 
Public  Opinion,  Graphic,  Times,  Daily  News,  Western 
Morning  News,  Daily  Chronicle,  Telegraph,  Morning  Post, 
City  Press,  Citizen,  Irish  Times,  South  London  Press,  Book 
Mart  (U.  S.),  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  Manchester  Magazine, 
English  Mechanic,  Midland  Advertiser,  Richmond  and  Twick- 
enham Times,  Surrey  Comet,  "Western  Independent,  Colliery 
Guardian,  Inventor's  Record,  "Wednesbury  Herald,  Notting- 
ham and  Midland  Counties  Express,  Nottingham  Guardian, 
Newark  Herald,  Newark  Advertiser,  Bookseller,  &c. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  testified  to  its  usefulness, 
and  in  many  cases  superiority  over  other  systems : — Chief 
Librarians  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Aston, 
"Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Chester,  Handsworth,  Swansea, 
Cambridge,  Rochdale,  Preston,  Reading,  Doncaster,  Stockport, 
Brighton,  Hey  wood,  Southport,  Cardiff,  Smethwick,  Devon  and 
Exeter,  Leamington,  Copready,  Thurso,  Richmond,  Oldham, 
Bradford,  Preston,  Derby,  Dunfermline,  York,  Hudders- 
field,  Shrewsbury,  Kidderminster,  Folkestone,  Nottingham, 
Northampton,  Worcester,  Macclesfield,  Blackpool,  Dimdalk, 
Tynemouth,  Oldham,  Dundee,  Wednesbury,  Twickenham, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Newport,  Newark,  Ealing,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  &c..  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  Mr.  G.  Phillips 
Bevan,  F.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  Mr.  Earp,  M.P.,  and  many  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  literature  and  Literaiy 
Institutions.  Models  and  full  particulars  sent  upon  applica- 
tion. 

REASONS    FOB    ITS    ADOPTION. 
1st. — Great  saving  of  time,  labour,  and  expense,  as  it  shows  what 
books  are  in  or  out,  and  thus  prevents  applications  for  books 
that  are  not  in. 
2nd, — Readiness  and  quickness  with  which  every  possible  informa- 
tion required  can  be  obtained  on  referring  to  the  indicator. 
3rd.—  Interesting  and  complete  statistics,  obtainable  only  with  this 
system. 


GOTGREAYE'S  BOOK-REAGHER  (Registered). 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  down  or 
replacing  books,  and  is  so  formed  that  any  book,  whatever 
its  size  or  weight,  can  be  safely  and  rapidly  obtained  from 
shelves  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand.  It  is  com- 
posed  principaUy  of  metal,  nickel  plated,  and  is  ornamental 
in  appearance.  It  takes  up  much  less  room  than  a  ladder. 
The  jaws  for  the  purpose  of  grasping  the  book  are  covered 
with  india-rubber,  and  connected  by  a  rod  or  chain  with 
the  handle  and  lever  by  which  they  are  worked.  A  magni- 
fying glass  is  affixed  at  the  upper  part,  by  the  jaws,  which 
enlarges  the  titles  of  the  higher  books,  and  causes  them  to 
be  quite  clear  and  legible  from  the  ground. 

REASONS    FOR    ITS    ADOPTION. 

1st. — Little  room  required  for  it. 

2nd. — Much  less  cumbersome  to  carry  about  than  a  ladder. 
3rd. — Great  reduction  in  the  labour. 

4th. — Greater  rapidity  with  which  a  book  can  be   obtained    or 
replaced. 


TESTIMONIALS.    . 

Favourable  notices  have  appeared  in  the  Times,  Bookseller, 
PublisJier^s  Circular,  Richmond  and  TioickenJiam  Times, 
Su7rey  Comet,  Inventor's  Record,  Cambridge  papers,  &c. 
Testimony  in  its  favour  has  been  given  by  many  of  the 
leading  librarians  in  England,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  is  in  use  at  such  libraries  as  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
and  Corpus  Christi  College  Library,  Cambridge.  It  is 
especially  adapted  for  private  gentlemen's  libraries,  and 
booksellers. 


WORKS    OF   WM.   MORRIS. 

Three  Northern  Love  Stories,  ^and  other  Tales,  translated  from 
the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and  Wm.  Morris,  cr.  8yo,  266  pp., 
10s.  6d. 

The  ^neids  of  Virgil.  Done  into  English  Verse  by  Wm.  Morris. 
Second  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  382  pp.,  14s. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five  Lectures  delivered  in  Birming- 
nam,  London,  &c.,  in  1878—1881.    Third  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  217  pp.,  48.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic 
by  Eirikr  Magnusson  and  Wm.  Morris.    Second  Edition,  cr.  8to,  304  pp.,  88. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and  other  Poems.  Reprinted  without 
alteration  from  the  edition  of  1858,  cr.  Svo,  248  pp.,  88. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason :  a  Poem.  Eighth  Edition. 
Se vised  by  the  Author,  post  8vo,  376  pp.,  8s. 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsungand  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs. 

Third  Eaition.    Square  post  8vo,  392  pp.,  14s. 

Love  is  Enough  ;  or,  the  Freeing  of  Pharamond.  A  Morality. 
Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  design  on  side  in  gold,  134  pp.,  7s.  dd. 

The  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niblungs,  with  Songs.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Elder  Edda  by  W m.  Morris  and  E.  Magnusson.  Cr.  8vo,  in  an 
ornamental  binding  designed  by  the  Author,  275  pp.,  12s. 

The  Earthly  Paradise ;  a  Poem,  in  Four  Parts.  Library  Edition. 
Four  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  £2 ;  or  separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Spring  and  Summer.) 
Ninth  Edition,  168.  Vol.  HI.  (Autumn),  Sixth  Edition,  12s.  Vol.  IV, 
(WinterX  Sixth  Edition,  12s. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

The  Earthly  Paradise.    Ten  parts,  small  size,  2s.  6d.  each,  hitherto 

38.  6d. 

WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  JAMES  THOISOH  ("  B.Y.") 

The    City    of    Dreadful    Night;    and    other    Poems.     Cr.   8vo. 

184  pp.,  6s. 

Vane's  Story,  Weddah  and  Onn-EI   Bonain,  and  other  Poems. 

Cr.  8V0,  184  pp.,  6s.— Ditto,  LARGE  PAPER,  lOs. 

Essays  and  Phantasies.    Cr.  Svo,  320  pp.,  6s. 

Contents. — A  Lady  of  Sorrow— Proposals  for  the  Speedy  Extinction  of 
Evil  and  Misery— Bumble,  Bumbledom,  Bumbleism— Open  Secret  Societies — 
An  Evening  with  Spenser— A  Note  on  Forster's  Life  of  Swift^ANote  of  George 
Meredith,  eto. 

A  Voice  fronn  the  Nile;  and  other  Poems.  With  a  Memoir. 
Etched  Portrait.    Cr.  8vo,  268  pp.,  6s.— Ditto,  large  paper,  12s. 

Important  Mew  Book  by  tbe  Late  Roy.  JOHN  ALLEH  GEES. 

Apostolical  Records  of  Early  Christianity,  from  the  Date  of 
the  Cruciflxion  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Centiuy.  8vo,  cloth,  440  pp., 
IDs.  6d. ^ 

LONDON : 

REEVES  &  TURNER,  196,  STRAND. 


PRINTING    OF 


LIBRARY  CATALOGUES 


Messrs.  JOHN  BALE  &  SONS, 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  this  department, 
desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Librarians  of 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES,  as  well  as  others  engaged  in 
Cataloguing  and  preparing  Lists  of  Works  for  Press,  to 
their  Establishment,  where  every  facility  is  possessed  for 
producing,  accurately  and  quickly,  work  of  this  description. 

They  feel  assured  that,  if  permitted  to  SUBMIT  AN 
ESTIMATE)  they  will  be  able  to  give  satisfaction,  not 
only  in  respect  to  the  price,  but  also  as  regards  the  quality 
and  style  of  the  work. 

They  will  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  give  any  information 
that  may  be  desired,  and  their  advice  and  assistance  will  be 
always  cheerfuUy  rendered  free  of  all  charge. 

WANDSWORTH    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Mr.  CoTGtREAVE  (Librarian)  writes : — "  I  never  knew  such  pains 
taken  with  any  catalogue  before  as  you  have  taken  with  ours." 

EALING    PUBLIC    L^RARY. 

Mr.  Bonner  (Librarian)  writes: — "I  was  very  pleased  with  the 
clear  and  correct  manner  in  which  the  catalogue  was  executed,  and 
the  chairman  and  several  members  of  the  committee  also  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  it." 

TWICKENHAM    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Rabbitt  (Librarian)  writes : — **  At  the  last  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee they  desired  me  to  express  their  thorough  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  with  the  work  executea,  and  your  very  reasonable  charges." 


^Uem  ^printing  (B^tsii 

87—89,     OSEAT     TITCHFIELD     STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


RELMOnS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S  LIST. 


t 


Sidiuxd  frmi  "  Nimcsgim  PidUTa."  Bketchw  and  Pholographi. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:    56,  Paternoster   Row,    London. 
I.OHB0K :  as,  Si.  Pioi-'b  CHOBCHiiED  ( OprotUe  ita  Sanhtm  Eniranci  to  iht  CaOudnil 
LiTiapooL;  IB,  Slaibb  Stbbet.    rijuoHKaTKR:' JOO,  Cobpobatiob  BniBEr. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  S0CIE7  Y'S  LIST. 

ILLUSTRATED    TABLE     BOOKS. 

THE    PEN   AND    PENCIL  SERIES. 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  LORNB. 

'  anadlan  Pictures.    Drawn  with  Pen  and  PenciL 

Wito  DuniHOui  fine  EflgmTingB,  liy  B.  WHnireB,  from 
>  8ketch«  by  the  Marijuis  or  Lomi,  evDmv  Hall,  and 

othen,  loming  >  liuidBoma  volnms  for  the  diawing-TiMm 
Ubls.    A.  eitn  cloUi  bouda,   gflt;    or  SSs.  boond  m 
moroooo,  degaat, 
^^1t  would  be  a  mutakfl  to   iword   the  book  u  a  ni 
"      "  n  tablfl.      It  will  imdoubtt 


-.    .        -  .„ - oubtedly 

ttt  thia  purpose,  uid  ^ve  a  pleasmg  ooeupatdoQ  bJ  ooy  who 

/  lisUeHly  torn  oier  Ita  1my«.    Bat  to  Uh  reader  who 

takn  it  more  leriou^,  it  will  mntey  abo  a.  laige  amount  o( 
•olid  infonnatlDn,"— lat  Oaardia*. 

cottlsh   Pictures.     By  Dr.  8.  G.  Green,  Author 

nt   •'QenoAD  Picture!,"   "Preoch  Fisttms."  eti.    Proftuelj 
mustraled    by    Fkrciial  Skkltok,    M*oWlIt«TS^    Boot, 


tiah  BcenoTT  and  buildinga,  and  these  are  biouvht  tovet 

__n»ofste»lwhlchi»alWB7Bbrighay  written.    Theyoluii.. 

i  prised  in  Scotland  u  aa  endenn  of  what  ScotJaud  ie,  and  out  of 
wtland  09  aSonUDS  knowledge  of  pUces  and  ol  scenery  of  sbigular 
«uty."— ISe  SatunaH. 


ninatnted  with  eaperior  ^ogniTiiigB.    Sb.  In  handnme  doth  j  or  SJa.  in  la 
Mr.  IUjaiiHaara:-^"ThBb«autltul  book  ia  by  far  the  beat  I  have  evei  seen 
nibject,  and  will  bs  a  moat  piecioua  gift-book  forme." 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

Profusely  lUmlTated,  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s.  each, 

EnBrlisb  Pictures.     Drawn  with  Pen  and  PenciL     By  the  Rer. 

Samuel  Mahxiho,  LL.D^snd  the  Bbt,  S.  Q.  GaEiK  n.n. 

Pictures  fl^m  the  Oerman  Fatherland.    Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.    By  the  Sav.  S'liuaL  Q.  GnESf ,  d.d.    With  fine  En^rlngs. 
French   Pictures.      Drawn  witli  Pen   and  Pencil,      By  the  Bev. 
SiHuEL  a.  Obeki',  b.o.    With  ISO  Sne  EnffraiingB. 

American  Pictures.  Drawn  witli  Pen  and  Pencil.   By  the  Rev. 

Sahuei.  Uimmo,  tL.D.    New  Edition.    Fn- 
toielr  Illostiated. 

Indian  Pictures.  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

PncO.   By  the  Bev.  WiLLrAii  ITbwick,  h.a. 
Kjfiisely  uluabated  with  fine  En^ravinga. 

Ptetures  flrom  Bible  Lands.  Drawn  , 

with  Pen  and  FecoQ.  Edited  by  Uh  Rev.  B.Q.  i 


The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs,  Etr; 


By  tb«  Rev.  E , 

Italian  Pieturas,  Drawn  with  Pen  and 

Foidl.  By  the  Be>.  8.  llAmnaa,  ll.d.  A  New 

Edition  boa  imt  be«n  iaaiied,  thoTougUr  teviaedby  Dr.  B.  0.  QitEiii. 


LONDON:   56.   PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

ILLUSTRATED   GIFT   BOOKS.         " 

Ihe    King's    Windows:   or, 

OUmina  of  the  'Wonderful  Votks 
of  God.  By  the  Bey.  E.  Paitok 
HeOD,  Author  of  "  Vignetta  of  the 


t«  fltomgl^  on  the  memoiy-" 


hii  taste  uid  jnd^meDt.' 


«.  cloth,  fflt 

Historic  Landmarks  in  the 
Cliristlan  Centuries.       By 

RiCHiBD  Hbath.  Wjthm  Illiialratiana. 
auiiito.    IOb.  handioma  i;loth,  frOt. 
CHlculat«d  at  once  lo  giTe  a  Dird^B-eje 
t  of  hiHteiy,   --■  '-  -        -  -  " 
Drtant  erenta  1 

WiU  pn>ve  a.  most  UMeptable  glft-boob." 

Fall  of  iofonnfttion."— JoAn  Ball. 

Ur.  Heath  he*  iwquitted  EimMlf  ireU." 

iwn  of  Flowers:   Poems  and 

1 B  »>llecCed  fiom  the  pagea  of  the  "  Giil'H 
Paper."     Edited  by  Cuableb  Petikb. 

e-    Quajtfl.    Ob.  handeome  cK>th,  gilt. 

I*    Pictures.     By  Poet    and 

An  degant  book,  mast  uipropriste  for 
Emu  or  Hew  Year-a  Gift,  ^fuael^ 
<  Whtkpeb.    Be.  dotb,  gilt. 

^  ,,  . . .  ■ijTDper  are  I* — ' — '*  "  ----- 

tile  poems  selected  by  the  editor, 

»— /Jliufnilcd  LonSBit  Stva. 


in  aecordanw 


Bv  W.  Hj 


Life  s    Pleasupe  Garden ;  or,  The  Conditions  of  &  Happy  Life. 

-  "  "  "IiiLKK,  Author  of  "The  Minge  of  Life/'  "The  Oflture  of 
With  fliieniuitiatiomljyM.B.BowAHDi.BiBSABD.WHTHPiB, 
nni  Sto.    3a.  fld.  cloth  boarda. 

. , „_ , , Bonaa  treated  aU  hia  topjoa 

in  a  cheerful  and  bi^efal  mood,  and  baa  tt«eh>  introduced  anecdotea.    The  iUnatra- 

u . :_L.   -_J  1."— r*i  fllWBfc 


u  lie  nnmaitiiis,  approptiata,  and  ggod."— 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S  LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED  MISSIO)(ARY  BOOKS. 


Just  Published, 

Jottings  from  the  South 

Pacific.   BytheEev.W.WYATT 
Gill,  B.A.,  of  Baiatonga,  Author 
of  "Life  in  the  Southern  Isles,** 
and    Joint  Author  of    "Work 
and  Adventare  in 
New     Guinea," 
etc.    With  nu- 
merous Blua- 
trations.    te. 
doth   bds., 
gilt  edges. 


AK 

IDOL 
HOUSK. 


r^  „  From 

Jottbiga 

from 

the 

South 

JPaeiJie," 


*^'*PiPf^^'\i^^^ 


r*«»-o 


Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea,  1877  to  1885.   By  James 

Gh  ALMERB,  of  Port  Moresby,  and  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  b.  a.  With  Illustrations.  6s.  doth. 
"  The  volume  is  so  brightlv  written  that  it  is  more  interesting  than  many  a  novd ; 
while  its  information  is  so  luU,  so  varied,  and  so  valuable,  that  it  must  rank,  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  svibject.^*— Nonconformist. 

Madagascar  and  France.      With  some  Account  of  the  Island, 
its  People,  its   Besouroes   and   Devdopment.      By  Geosob  A.  Shaw,  f.z.s. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Grown  8vo.    6s.  doth  boards. 
"A  substantial  and  in  every  way  satisfad»ry  book — thorough  alike  in  its  history, 

its  Boddogry,  and  its  natural  fudeace"— Spectator, 

Among  the  Mongols.    By  the  Sev.  James  Gilmour,  m.a.  (of 

Pekinff).    With  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.    Demy  8vo.   6s.  doth  boards. 
"  A  really  remarkable  chronide  of  travd  and  adyeatiaef^—Olobe, 
"We  ooraially  reoommend  Mr.  Gilmonr*s  racy  book."— rA«  Academy, 

Old  Highways  in  China.    By  Isabelle  Williamson,  of  Chefoo. 

Illustrations  and  Map.    Grown  8vo.    5s.  doth  boards. 
"Mrs.  WillianuKm   writes   naturally,  and  with   ease.     She  has  mudi  that    is 
interesting  to  say,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  reoommending  her  book  to  those  who 
wish  to  read  something  new  about  an  old  subject." — Saturday  Review, 

In  Southern  India.     A  Visit  to  some  of  the  chief  Mission  Stations  in 
the  Madras  Presidency.    By  Mrs.  Mubbat  Mitchell.    With  Illustrations.    6s. 

Everyday  Life  in  South  India ;  or,  The  Story  of  Coopooswamey. 

An  Autobiography.  With  many  fine  Engravings.  Impl.  ISmo.  Ss.  6d.  doth  boards. 

Everyday  Life  in  China;  or, 

Scenes  Along  Biver  and  Road  in  the 

Gelestial  Empire.  By  E.  J.  Dukes. 
With  numei* 
ous  niustrar, 
tions  from 
the  Author's 
Sketdies,  En- 
graved by  E. 
Whtxpbb. 
Gr.  8vo.  5s. 
doth  boards. 


LONDON:  56,   PATERNOSTER  ROW. 

jedle.       A   History  of   the  I 


lo.    2e..fid.  doth  boBids. 
lint  at  the  mDnummt  team  tairiy 
." — Santrday  Etviao. 
inleresliiigly    viHttai."—LiUrarf 

tht   teom   the   Ancient 

s.    By  A,  H.  Biv™,  ii.a.,  Bepnty 

CompantiTe  Fhilology,  OitDtd,  cU. 

i  of  the  most  fitrikiiig  condnnatioiia 

ble  bwn  lecent  diecoieriea  Jn  Egyiit, 

ABflyita,  Babylnuo,  Falc«tiiu, 

and  AsiB  Minor.    Witti  F»i>- 

omllefl  fiDm  Hmtogisplu.   Ab. 

dotli  boards. 

**AU  who  wiah  to  undeiBtuid 
the  Bible,  and  all  trho  lake  an  M- 
tenet  in  andBnt  bifllorj,  ought 
to  procure  it.'* — Leedt  JtfercKrj/. 

Becent    Discoveries    on 
the  Temole  Hill  at  Jeru- 
salem.   By  the  Ber.  J.  Kino, 
..  .      ».,*!. — ......J  '"ecturer-  for 

^nlpFatioD 
Hans,  and 

ii.Bd.doth. 

.  __  inleiestiiig  litUe  book,  well 
deserving   of    poTisal."— iiKrani 

*■  An  6i«Umt  and  cheap  com- 
nendium  of  infoi-Dution  on  #vab- 
ject  of    intense    and    petpotoal 

Babylonian  life  and  History.    By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budoe,  b.a. 

''^LUib.,  Anistant  in  the  Department  ol  Oriental  Antiqoitiee,  firitiah  Mnsenm. 
lluatmted.    Grovn  @ro.    Ss,  doth  boards. 

lD  Bdminhle  additjon  to  thii  ei«Ilent  eeriee.    Hi.  Badge's  method  ia  sound,  and 
ook  is  warQ^  of  his  reputation." — Saturday  Bevievj. 
^  voy  readable  little  book,  nhlch  teUs  the  Rcnenl  reader  all  be  need  can  to  know 
about  the  lUe  <if  Uh  old  people  of  Chaldea."— XlAraxun. 

GaJllee  in  the  Time  of  Christ.    By  Selah  Mekbill,  d.d., 

Author  of  "  IlMtot  the  Jordan,"  ott.  TViUiiLMiip.  OownKvo.  ^te.sd.dotilioards. 

"  Will  be  of  great  (errico  to  all  who  desire  tn  realiBe  the  aetual  BHwoundings  anud 

tthidiouilindnentEfB  life  on  earth,  and  vill  be  spedally  useful  in  corjfMAin^  some 

'"'  9  nottone  Trtifih  have  obtained  wide  cuncucy.  t.y.,  the  common  idea  thatNaiareth 

a  smallf  obwrnre,  and  immoral  ^Aas^.^^—CongrtgatitnialiK. 

rvt  and  Syria.     Their  PhvHicBl  Features  in  Relation  to  Bible 


=«S14"' 


incipal  of 
jfoTiraei 


it  "  The  Chain  of  life  in  Qeoli^cal  Tinic,"  etc.     WOi  many 

^■lununtiuiiQ.    \:Tovni  8to.    3b-  cloth  boords. 

Bii  WiUiam  Dawson  has  reoentIy_  ™ited  Egypt  and  Syria,  sad  in  tliis  little  work  he 

bIiows  what  light  ideology  and  phys[(^  geography  throw  upon  the  saocd  reeoids.   ^le 

book  contaiua  mu^  new  and  valuable  infonnslion  put  in  a  dear  and  intctesttDg  form. , 

Assyria :  Its  Princes,  Ppiests,  and  People.    By  A.  H.  Sayce, 

■■  -    H.A.    BluBHaled.    Cloth  boarfs,  Ss. 

r  Sayce  giTcs  in  a  Bzuall  apace  idl  that  is  known  deflnlttJy,  aod  that  will 

le  Biblical  student,  about  the  bistory,  habits,  literature,  and  religiaD  of 

(be  Aesyiliuis. 

The  Dwellers   on  the   Nile.     Chapters  on  the   Life,   Literature, 

Histray,  and  Customs  of   Ancient   Egypt,    By  E.    A.  WAi-tia   BuDOB,  n.Aj, 

Assistant  in  Depsrtment  of  Oriental  AntiquitJee.  British  Museum.    niuMnted. 

Grown  Sni.    Cloth  bauds,  8a.    Jailpuilii/nd. 
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SCIENCE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Honey  Bee  :  ila  Nature,   Homes,  and 

Producta,    BtW.  H.  Habmb,  B.A.,  B.8c    With 

^         Eif hty-tVD  lUua&AtioQa-    Crown  8to.     6l  doth- 

"  We  can  reoonunend  this  boolc  u  &  Tccy  Dompre- 

hengiTS  aummuy  of  what  is  known  &boaC  beeg  uid 

"  A  lucid  oooount,  written  In  u  int«¥«ting  itfls 
....  ^o  upect  of  the  subject  sppeara  to  hare  been 
QCffloctedby  the  author. "—Jf^fHTp^w. 

le.  with  ita 


Ants  and  their  Ways.    B 

Whiti,  M.i.    With  numcroui  HI 

Oeneia  ajid  Species  of  the  BriUe 

*'  We  can  safely  promise  to  all  who  1 

la  in  store  for  thm  when  they  do,"~; 

boolt  for  yoiiiiB  people  with  n,  taste  fot 
it  may  be  recommended  as  unangl 
its  kind."— .Vaiui*. 

Electricity  and  Its  Uses.  B' 

Jons  Mlkbo,  of  the    Bodety  of 
Telegnpb   H^ngineen  nod   Eleo 

ings.    Crown  8vo.     3e.  fld.  doOi 

"  Wb  hate  heie  a  popular  but  deai 
and  torrect  aomunt  of  Blectricalsdmce 
m  all  ibi  yuiaus  branches.  A  work 
of  this  kind  waa  greatly  needed."— 

More  correct  than  [i  uBuallv  the 
case   with     attsmpta    to    popularise 

ilremelj  well  | 


The  Chain  of  Life  In 
CeoloBlcal  Time.  A 
Bketeh  of  the  Chigiu  and 


hoards.  !nd  edition,  leTiaed.         thb  telipboni;.    JTom  JfMiWfi^Mhww." 
The  Midnight   Sliy.    Familiar  Notes  on  tlie  Stars  and  Planets.    By 

" " .,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    With  Thirty-two 

"— —  "**- —  Ulusti^tLons-     Jmptiial  gvo.     7b.  6d.  clo**'- 


FOB  TOnKQ  PEOPLE. 


Twillgrht  Talks; 

LCHBons  on   Thinvs   HJviuuv  ut.     jjy 

AeNKa  OiBiRHi.    With  niusCmtians. 

Is.  Sa.  dolh  boards. 

"  The  elcmeulj  of  physir*  simply  and 

pleasingly  pot :  it  may  lie  called  a  dose  of 

physics  Willi  tlie  phyiic  taken  out  of  it." — 

&m.  C.  B.  Spyrgtm. 


Children's    Flowers.     The 

Priendil  ol  their  Bamblos  and  Flay. 
ByUra.DvB.>H.  With  UlustiationB. 
^.  6d.  eloth  boards. 

Apples  and  Orangres:  Familiar 

Talks  wiUi  Children  on  Fruits.  P- 
M[B.  Diaon.    as.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 
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RECENT   BIOGRAPHY. 

Blo^Faphles  for  the  People.    Two  toI- 

lea  of  tnja  seiiffl  of  PennT  TUiutrated  Bi(wraphlB<  u«  now 
^.  £adi  voliHne  coataina  tnelve  of  Uie  peim7  tncte, 
eh  Inct  being  picfoced  w/Ox  a  finely  engnTed  Portnit. 

■  '      ~'  "       n.  contfting  Biosnphin 

il  PoctralU  of  Lord  Ltw- 
u»,  Junca  Clerk  Hanrall. 
nl    Batmot,     Angustiiu. 


I,  JAtuaer^JOovpeTf 
uuBjc.  Baxter,  Bogemui- 
n.  Bir  David  Brewster,  uid 
iUism  Corey.  Is.  ed.  dotli. 


B.a.s.    down  8vo.    tie.  dotli  boudg. 

A  fluecinct  and  complete  account  of  Hie 
life  and  vritii^  of  the  great  preftf^HT. 

St.  AuKustlne :  his  Life  uid  Times. 

Pector  of  St.  AJphoge,  London'Wali! 
CromiRvo.    3e.  Bd.  cloth  boaids. 

it  of  tlie  gnat 


John  Wycllffe  and  his  English  Pra- 

ottheUmreni^DfLeipsic.  TruuUtei 
brPETEGLaBiiiEB,D.D.  New  Editico, 
Terycanlnlly  Revised.  WJthftSiiiiid&- 
mental  Chapter  by  B.  Q.  Qbeik,  d.d. 
FoTtiait  and  llluAtrationH.  8b.  cloth 

"  The  importance  of  l^ehiographj' 


THE  ANECDOTE  SERIES. 


Gopdon  An6edotes.  A  eketch  of  the 
ClKier,  with  Blustntions  of  the  Cha- 
tactei,  of  Cliatlcs  Geoige  0«don,  r.e. 

"There  la  no  book  which  givca  In  brief 
compaH  HI  complete  and  bo  faiHitnl  a 
idcCureu  thii  coUeotionof  anecdote*  by 


Wesley  Aneodotei. 


(.  ^JohhT«l»o«jj, 

Leodotea  Are  exoellentiy  aetected 
loilable  aauices.  and  admiiably 
•—Lotdon  Oi^nrrtf  Bevinc. 


Luthep Anecdotes.  ByBr.HiciDi — 

"With  UluBtflLtiong.  le.M.cloUiboaKli. 

"A  capital    oidlectlon   of    anecdotal. 
Many  will  n>d  these  atoriea  irtio  wonld 
nem  wade  thioiuA  a  bfography." — Bev 
C.  E.  BFtrsOEON,  In  Syioni  snd  Trmctl. 
Wvcllife   Anecdotes.    'By  Dr.  B.  O 

OaciH.    la.  ed.  cloth  boarda. 

"  Whilst  well  Rdaplfld  tor  a  beginner  i 
will  alao  pi^TC  uaeful  to  even  tmjae  wal 
the  .tudy  of  WydiffB."- 
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ILLUSTRATED   STORY   BOOKS. 

SOHFUVEE 


BOOKS  Foa 
Young  LadiBt. 
1.  SunfloweFS. 

A   story    of 

a.  c.  ^Mi. 

With  Tonr 


StoP^.    B] 


@F0-  5a-c]aUi. 

4.  The    Two 
Crowns.  By 

BOLiNIOH 
T  H  0  K  H  B. 

WithnioBtra- 
tjcms.  3i.»d. 
doth. 

S.TheMtstpess 
of  Lydgate 


doth  bou^. 


"  Thi  Hialrai  oj  LyigaU  Priori, 


Cobwebs  and  Cablss 


S.        Br    HB8BA 

—ufltiated.   6a.  doth,  gilt. 

Shadows :  Scenes  In  the  Life  of  an 
~ .By  Mra.  O.  P.  WiL- 


.     ■WlthHJH- 

toncpj  Forttaitd.  Crown  8to.  Ge.  i^ 

Tales   of  Thi'ee   Centuries.     - 

Hiwuenot    Familj.     2.  The    Pilgn 
-"M,^.  3.1 ■    -        "  *^-- 


Gniic . 

doth,  gilt- 


nVlTT.  "' 


e    PilBriin 
mMuuune 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

The    Two  Voyages;  or,  Midnight  and  Daylight.     By  W.  H.  G, 

KiHOSTOK.    niiutrated.    Imperial  ]6mo.    A&.  dotit  boai^,  gilt  edgeS' 
The  Golden  GFasshopper  :   a  Tale  fonnded  on  events  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Tbgmas  Oresham,  duTiw  tba  roigns  ot  Queena  Marf  ood  Eliubetb.    Bv 
W.  H.  G.  KiHOBTDB.    With  Uluenatiuiu.    Imperjal  16mo.    U.  doth  boards,  gift 


Captain  Cook :  >iis  Life,  Voyages,  and  Diecoveiies.    By  W.  H.  < 

^HOUTOH,    'WiCh  Dumeruufl  lUuBtratioos.    6e.  dotL.gilt  edfna. 


TUustiationa.    <B.  doth  boatds. 

Unele  Boger ;  or,  a  Snmmer  of 

SoipiiB«.  Bf  Mies  E.  Evibbtt 
Qbien.  Author  ot  "  The  HistcesB  of 
lydgate  PiiH7,"  "  Pwl  Hairard'a 
Campa^."  With  DluMialionB.  Im- 
periM  IBmo.    Sa.  6d.  doth  boaids. 

Straight  to  the  Hark.  A  Story 

for  Old  w&  Young.     By  the  Bey. 

"Boy  and  Man,"  ele.  fllusttations. 
Imperial  ISmo.    Ija.  gilt  edges. 

The  Captain's  Stopy;  or, 

JamaiaiBiity  Years  Since.  With  an 
accountat  thoEmamipation.  With 
Ulustrationa  by  JOHS  Qilbbbt.  Im- 
perial IBmo.     Ca.  doth  boards,  gilt 


The  Master's 
LlkeDess.     A 

Sohool   StOTy    for 

JoHMoK,  Author 
of  "Unde  Ben's 
Btori«."  niua- 
trated  bjr  E. 
WflraPEB.  2b.  Gd. 
doChboudL 

My  School- 
fellow, Val 
Bownser;   or, 


Bvo.    8e.  6d.  doth, 
giltedgra. 

Under  Fire; 


Bsperltnant. 

By  (he  Author  of 

WithniuBliHCioiui. 
Gs.  doth,  gilt. 

Max  VietoF's  Schooldays :  the 

EYiendH  be  Made  and  tlm  foea  he 
Conouered.  Br  the  Author  of  "  Mj 
Sdioolfellow,  Val  Bownaer"  eto. 
With  IBuBtrB.tiDns.  Impeiial  16mo. 
3b.  £d.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges. 

The  Franklins ;  or,  the  Story 

of  a  Convict.  By  Geobob  E.  Bab- 
niKT,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  a 
City  Arab,"  etc  DliiatraliolIB.  Imp. 
16inD.    Be.  doth,  gilt  odges. 

George  Burley :   His  Fortunes 
anff  Adventurw,  Bj  G.  E,  B.sobkt. 

4s,  Sd.  do&,  gilt. 

Within  Sea  Walls;  or.  How 

ttie  Dutch  kept  the  Faith.  By  E.  H. 
WALBHEaDdG.E.  Baboeiit.  U.ed. 
doth,  gut. 
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LLUSTRATED 

STORY  BOOKS. 

TSBEB  AND  SIXPENCE  EACH. 


Bt  Ehiia  Lebli 

uaiKtul    lain 

Si.  ed.  doth  bou^  gilt  edgea. 
At  tho  Sign  of  the  Blua  Boar. 
BUof  of  the  Time  ot  Chaiia  n.    Bj 
Enu   LiBLu.     miutmted.     St.  ed. 
doth,  gilt. 
Saxby  :  A  Tale  of  Uh  Commonwallh 
Time.    BtEkha  Lulu.    Uiutnted. 
Sa.ad.  doth,  gilt. 
Vav«  ftiUlllDE  His  WoPd.    A  Story  of 
t  Leyden,  1S74.    Bt  Ejisbiitte  E.BuBcr 
iviogB.    3b.  6d.  dotli,  gilt. 
alnej  or.  The  Poem  wtthout  an  Ending. 
is%  FiLLKUL.    With  EogTaTingi.    Cn>wn 
.  doUi  bauds,  gilt  edgo. 


d.  clotli  boajdn. 

The  Sure  Harvest.    By  Mih.  Coots. 

i    „a,,r,.i   .nj   intcreating    atorj  for 


A    useful  And 


Elliott  Malcolm's   Chronicle.     The 

Btorj  of  a  Scotch  Idseie.    With  £n- 
gravugi.     2«.  6d.  doth  boai^.    An 
Biccllcat  gift-book  for  Beryante. 
Angel  Meadow.  B;  the  Author  of  "Field 


-CROWN    EACH. 

Boys  will  be  Boys.     By  Oioi 
Saboeht.    WithllluitTaticsu. 

Ain«d  Arnold's  Choice,  mitd  wmi 
came  of  It.  A  Tale  o(  Eactory  Ute. 
Si.  ad.  doth. 

Iinr's  ApmouF,    With  EnBraringB.  1 
liutrating  Eph.  Ti.  13-17-    3a.  fld.  cloth. 

Free  U>  Serve. 


ITT.  2b.  ad.  doth. 
Grace  Reyndd*» 
WOOL  101  lae  ammo.    Sb.  ad.doth. 
Old   Anthony's  Secret      By  Sabah 

DuiiDvEv.    Sfl.  6d.  clgth  boAHA. 
Elsie's  Footprints ;  or,  Jeans  your  Ufe, 
*-    '  r  Jeeus.     By  Mib. 
%,  6d.  doth  Doardi. 


Colden  Sheave 


lie's  Footprints 
nd   your  Lite  ft 


TWO  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


Fresh  QIgfdngs  from  an  Old  Mine. 
liyMsHvE.  Beck.  Author  of  "Chap- 
tnvou  Everyday  [niinga."  Withmauy 
UluiOatloiu.    SB.  doth  booida. 

The  Slippery  Ford.  ByH.C.CLiBKE, 

Author  ol'^PoUy-iPelitiDD,"  etc.    □. 
' — '—'--'     Ub.  cloth  boards. 


lUuBtrsW, 


_ ._      _j.  doth  boards. 

A  Btory  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  t. 

By  HE8BA  8TRETTON.     2t.  each.     Illuitn 

A  Thorny  Path.     ]         Enoch  Roden. 

PUgrlm  Street,     j         Fern's  Hollow, 


Hampered.  A  Tal«  of  Ameito 
Family  Ufe.    By  Un.  A.  E.  Dukhib 

Uloatnted.    Crowa  Sto.    Zb.  doth. 

Hester  Lennox;  or,  Beeldng  a  U 
Motto.  By  Howl  Bikkiho.  An  i 
tereatjng  huok  for  girls.    Sa.  doth. 

In  London  Fields.  A  Btory  of  the 
lights  and  ShadoWB  of  a  Child's 
Life  in  the  East  of  London.  By 
£ai.ASTUN  Thoilke.    Sb.  doth  boarde. 
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1/6    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 

Northbrooke.  Bjr  Uh 

t%i,T[.  AuUkor  ot  "Tbe 
of  Seven,"  etc  HIiu- 
Ltcd.  iB.eL  doUi  boards. 
CBFolloe  Strest.  Bj 
H.  E.  EopEa,  AuUioT 

etc.  nfiuOateil 

The  BrydKes.   B^ 

Mra.  DisNEV.     niT- 
trated.    le.  6d.  di 

Led  Into  Light.  Bv 
l,ucyTAVLOB.    yiV&. 

Underneath  the  Sur- 
foce.    A  Suk  Sto^. 

Bf  Louisa    Di 

le.  ed.  dotli. 

The  Old  Endeavour. 

Br    the    Author    of 

"John  Denton/'  etc. 

Is.  ed.  cloth. 

A  Btoty  of  the  Flower 

B;  RuTB  LvHN.  Is.  8d. 

„ The  FIshep  Vlllue.    By  Ah™ 

fVom  ■' ZlDTDrtj  iforttftroofe."  Bialb.    DluiitMled.   la.ed.doth 


IbeTountrRenigee.  ByAHHEBiALs.  1  Italph  Trulook's  Christmas  Roses. 

«r:.i.  ii..?._u._=       Q 11,^       ,.    oj      \         ByAflMETTBLVBTEB.     la.  6d.  cl""- 

Fhll's  Hothep.  ByEaLAHTOHT 
niuatnted.    ^,  cloth  bouda. 


n'ith  niuatnitiona.    Small  4to.   Is.  Sd.  By  Akmbttb  Lvbteb.    la.  6d.  cloth, 

cloth,  gilt. 
K —      .  ^1.  „.  T.ii..eQce.  niustrtled.       Fhll's  Hothep.   By  Eoiahto"  t-""-' 
■"'--^ — a     ■ta.  cloth  bOBidi 


1/6    BOOKS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS, 

IN  VEBT  LAEGE  TYPE. 
Eac*  lofrt  Engrmmgt.     Small  QuarW,     1«.  M.  cloth,  gill, 

BLESSINGS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.    A  ucw  Sunday  Book  (or 

Young-  People.    By  the  Author  of  "  Walhing  with  JeeoB,"  e'- 


ThB  Lilies  or  the  Field,  uid  otlu 
-     '■       for  UuJ  little  r 
th  Jesus.    B 
le  LitUe  Ones. 


„ '6.1. 

WalkInK  with  Jesus.    Sunday  Read- 

inja  for  Ite  LitUe  Ones. 
The  Beautiful  House  and  its  Seven 

PEllSJ-s.    ByFRANCEsM.  Savill. 


The  Three  Brave  Pplnees.  and  othsr 

Bible  Stories. 
Readings  with  the  Uttle  Ones. 


2/6    BOOKS   FOR   YOUKC    PEOPLE. 

Each  in  Urge  Type,  with  Page  lilurtrations  by  Rotwrt  Barnes.    Eacli 

containing  a  Complete  Story. 
Katie  Bplghtside,  and  How  she  made  the  Bast  of  Everything.    By 

Roth  Lahd.    Io  Lnvse  Type,  with  UloitnitiDns  by  Robert  Sameg.     Quuto. 
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MISSIONARY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Prasanna  and  Kamini.     The  story  of  a  YoanK  Hindu.    Adapted 
by  J.  H.  Bdddes.  of  Almoiah,  North  India.    With  IllustratioiiB.    28.  dofh. 
This  taJe  gives  in  the  tonn  of  on  enlertsiiiing  elorr  an  intenalinK  picture  of  Hiudo 
lite  ind  tfaouKbt  in  ladis. 

The  VanguaM  of  the  Christian  Army ;  or,  Sketches  of  MIb- 

•iunuy  Fiun»n.    niiulnled.    Imperial  ISmo.    fii.  cloth  boudi,  gilt  ed««. 
The  msD  whcse  Utcb  ire  here  told  were  eilbcr  tlig  ttrrt  to  begin  mlmion  iiorlt  nhare 
they  lAboured,  or  g^re  it  a  fivah  impulfle  uid  development. 


TalstpUP  FalF.     Glimpsea  of  Miseionary  Life  and  Wurk  in  India. 

A  Book  tor  the  Children.    By  the  Bet.  B.  H.  Badliv,  (i.i.,  for  Tea  Ye* 

Uiteionary  in  North  India.    With  many  EngraTinn.    4fl.  eloth^  gilt. 

i>  . ii._.  1 — 1,  f^f  children.    It  givM  not  onlya  deaoriptuia  of  a  nuIa 

rhtiuCo  the  details  of  a  mismonarT>i  work  as  well  s« 

rhich  he  has  to  contend.    Children  may  not  only  leHTQ 


vi.it.  Willi  Illustrations  and  Uap,  ti.  cloth  boarde.  gilt. 
*'  One  of  tlie  beet  miseioBarr  books  for  cliildi«n  we  narc  ever  seen."— Jfrcrrd. 
"  Handsamely  bound,  and  beautilDlly  illustrated,  it  makea  a  oapilal  gift-booli  to 


clf&r  popular  way  she  gives  a  veiy  interestinx  aceount  of  the  babyhood  of 
cbildren,  their  homee,  friends,  eduoitioD.  hdidays,  etc.    It  is  plentifully 

itfoi  any  boy  or  girl  iuteneted  in  mission  work."— /UmlniUii 


0.  eloUi  boards. 

eeps  at   Ceylon  Life  and  People.    By  a.  Missionary's  Wife. 

mtli  niBattaficHiB.    la.  cloth  boards. 
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SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Each  Volume  oomplete  in  itself,  nicely  Illustratod  and  bound  in  oLoOi  boards,  If. 
for  Complete  List  see  General  or  Sunday  School  Catalogues. 


134. 
136. 
136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 


142. 
146. 

146. 

147. 
148. 


A    BIT   OF    HOLLY. 

PAN8Y.     A  Story  for  little  Girls. 

NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBOURS.   By 

AONES  OlBEBMR« 

MINATOO ;  or.  Little  Frankie's 
Bearer.    By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Faull. 

ROVING  ROBIN.  By  Nbllib 
Hellis. 

ELINOR  VINCENT'S  DISCI- 
PLINE. 

BERNARD  KENDAL'S  FOR- 
TUNE.   By  Mrs.  Both  Lamb. 

A  SLIP  AT  STARTING;  or, 
Johnny's  First  Flace.  By  Emma 
Leslie. 

SOME  FOLK  IN  OUR  VILLAGE. 

SELIM'S  PILGRIMAGE.  A  Tale 
of  Hindu  Muhammadan  Life. 

THE  MIRAGE  OF  LIFE.  With 
Illustrations  by  John  Tekniel. 

MILLY'S  MISTAKES. 

JOEHARMAN'S  EXPERIENCES. 
148.  DARCY.THE  YOUNG  ACROBAT. 
160.  MARGARET'S  JOURNAL;  or, 
Steps  Upward. 


161.  TRUE    TO    HIS    VOW. 

162.  NORAH'S   STRONGHOLD.      By 

Miss  L.  C.  Silke. 

163.  PRINCE  AND  PAGE.    By  M.  E. 

BOPES 

164.  HUGH  cbVERDALE'S  CHOICE. 
166.  THE  PICTURE  REVERSED. 

166.  UNKNOWN    AND    YET    WELL- 

KNOWN.    A  Tale  of  the  Marian 
Persecution.    By  Mrs.  F.  West. 

167.  JACK:  or.  The  Story  of  a  Fockct 

Book. 

168.  OVER  THE  WATER. 

169.  RUTH  ARNOLD.    ByLucrBTEB^ 

LEY,  Author  of  "  Amy's  Secret," 
etc. 

160.  THE   COTTAGE   AND  THE 

GRANGE. 

161.  EFFIE  PATTERSON'S  STORY. 

162.  TAKEN  OR  LEF"  . 

163.  MR.   HATHERL  '.Y'S   BOYS. 

164.  THE  LIGHTS  OF  PARIS. 

166.  GRANNY'S    HERO.     By  Salome 
Hocking. 


SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  ADULTS. 

EvBBT  Town.  Village,  District,  Workmen's  Institute,  Church,  or  Elder  Scholars' 
Library  snould  have  a  set  of  these  Books.  Each  of  them  is  designed  to  teach 
some  uiaef ul  lesson  in  an  interesting  manner.  They  are  rainted  in  large  tyx>e.  and 
are  illustrated,  neatly  bound,  and  wonderfully  cheap.  They  are  very  suitable  for 
reading  at  Motiiers'  Meetings,  ete.  A  full  list  of  we  series  will  be  found  in  the 
Society's  General  Catalogue. 


60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

66. 
66. 

67. 
68. 

69. 


JOHN     RIXON'S     MONEY-BOX, 

and  other  Narratives. 
FIGHTING  AN  OMEN;  or  Happy  is 

the  Bride  that  the  Sun  Shioes  on. 
THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY 

PLAIN,  and  other  Stories. 
ALL  HANDS  ON  DECK  I  A  Book 

for  Seafarers. 
OLD    JOHN     CORBIN'S    SP=C- 

TACLE8. 
NORAH  AND 
THE  BLACK 

CASTLE. 
THE  MASTER  OF  AYNHOE. 
THE  BAR  OF  IRON.  BytheBev. 

Chablbb  B.  Tayleb,  m.a. 
A  MAN  OF  ROCK.    Tlie  Story  of 

Peter  Cardew'sTrialandTriumph. 

By  EoLANTOM  Thobnb. 


HER  KERRY  COW. 
LADY  OF   RYNGE 


60.  THE  COIN  OF  LOVING  DEEDS. 

Sketdies  of  American  life. 

61.  POOR  PATIENCE,  and  TRUE  AS 

TRUTH. 

62.  ONLY  TELL  JESUS  |  or,  Naomi's 

Secret,  and  other  Life  Pa^^ss. 

63.  THE   EMIGRANT'S  SON. 

64.  LINED  WITH   GOLD. 

65.  ONE   GOOD    TURN    DESERVES 

ANOTHER. 

66.  THE  COTTAGE  DOOR,  and  what 

I  heard  there. 

67.  THE    LUCKIEST    LAD    IN    LIB- 

BERTON. 

63.  ONLY  WILFUL.  A  Story  fixmi 
Real  life. 

69.  MARGARET  WISEMAN'S  TURN- 
ING-POINT, and  other  Tales. 


NINEPENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

A  sbbibs  of  Stoiy  Books,  with  Coloured  Frontispieces,  nicelv  bound  in  doth  boards. 
Most  useful  for  Sunday  School  Bewards.  For  list,  see  Ueneral  or  Sunday  School 
Ostalogues. 

LITTLE  DOT  SERIES  OF  SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

Each  with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Interesting  Stories,  bound  in  doth  boards.    For 
Complete  list,  see  General  or  Sunday  School  Catalogues. ' 


U 


THE  RBLIGIOVS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S  LIST. 

9DRED 

PiCTDRE  Books 

POK  THE  LTITLB  FOLKS. 

The  Sweet  Story  of  Old. 

Bv  Hebsa   flTBerrOH,  Aathor 

01    *'J«oca'i    Fint    Prflver," 

"Bale's  ChMiit)',"  etc.     With 

Twelve   Cdotued   Piotnra    by 

B.W.  Uaddui.  auariQ.  Ss.M. 

doth  boards,  coloured  edges, 

"Very  nnetlr  ""J  "iioply  toM. 

utlr  Tnat  if  muted  to  reaa  Co  verr 

uudH]' Bftemoon,  orst  other  tiiuea.'' 


Sydney  Grey,     With 

'       Bo*EKT  Babhis. 


lund  in  coloured 
irminB  little  itoriH  for  little  pe<^, 
M;  IDuil»t«d  In  ooloura,  and  coa- 
reuer  lomo  oieful  moiu  leaaouB.^* 

The  gtoriea  us 
rki  dodgncd  for  the  Toung."— 


"  A  iJi-i^lnj  book  tor  ddldnu  hop  sii  to  ei^  jears  ol  ige. 
pretUt]'  told,  and  the  cidotaed  pictures  ue  well  dtme.''— f  n'oul. 
"  A  plcuon  to  BOO  VJh  Bouud  artutie  work  in  boolu  designed 

Dally  Texts  for  the  Little  Ones,     ContainH  r.  Text  for  every 

day  of  the  rear.     With  Twelve  full^iage  ^uatrationfl,  beautifully  printed  m 
^_  Coloura  by  rii>iro»D  Ev.ni.    Oblong  <to.  Si.  doth  boards,  gilt. 


Harrison  Weir's  Pictures  of  Birds  and  other  Family  Pets. 

r. r..; —  iw.  „i  .1,.  -a — 1>_    u^.i. — j  i._'..j.     r 1.  .mj  hia  PeS— HMpy 

I.    fie-  clolh  boaidfl. 


CoDiprising    In  the 
With  Twenty-four 


luge  Coloured  HaUa.    lij^  4to.   fia.  doOi  bosida,  with  Mi 

Harrison  Weir's  Pictures  of  Wild  Birds  and  Animals.    Com- 

rariainir  wad  Rangeis— Bovinft  Birds— Lords  of  the  Foieet— Birds  and  BIoHoma. 
wHh  Tventy-tont  latge  Coloured  Plates.    Large  4lo.   fia.  bandsame  doth  boanla. 

Bible  Stories  and  Pictures.    CompriBine  The  Stury  of  Joseph— 

Stortea  from  the  Parables— The  Btoiy  ot  Samud— The  Prodigal  Son.  With  dmple 
lettcri)re«g  in  large  type.    4e.  bandaomdy  bound,  doth  boards,  gilt  edgea. 

Little  Dot  and  Her  Friends.    Comprising  Little  Dot's  Daisies — 

aioiy  of  Jadi  and  NeU:  or.  The  Little  Edpon— Stotf  of  Little  Pippla;  or, 
Under  the  Affile-Tne— Tile  little  Ijunb.    te.  doth  boarda.  gilt  edges. 

My  Coloured  Picture  Story-Book.  Witli  Twenty-tour  full-eoloured 

boards,  full  gdt,  and  niti  gilt  edges. 


LONDON:  56,   PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


GIRL'S    OWN    BOOKSHELF. 


BEPRINTED   FROM  THE 

1.  Cora :  or,  Three  Years  of  a  Girra  Life. 
Blustrated.    Imperial  16mo,  28.  6d. 

3.  The  Giprs  Own  Cookery  Book.  By 

Fhillib  Browne.    Pcap.  Svo,  Is. 

8.  The  Queen  o'  the  May.    By  Amns 
^BALB.  niustratecL  Imp.l6mo,2s.6a. 

4.  The  Maw  ten's  Sepvlce.    A  Practical 

Guide  for  Girls.   Illustrated,   a^.  6d. 


"  GIRV8   OWN  paper:' 

6.  Her  Object  In  Life.  By  Isabella 
Fyyib  Mayo.  Illnstrated.  Crown 
Svo,  28.  6d. 

6.  How   to   Play   the   Pianoforte. 

Pcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

7.  The  Sunbeam  of  the  Factory,  and 

other  Stories.   IllTistrated.    Imperial 
16mo,  2s.  6d. 


CHEAP  REPRINTS  OF  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes.    By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.    Cheap 

miabridgred  Edition.    Imperial  Svo.  Wiui  the  original  Illustrations.  3d.  in  cover. 

Christie's  Old  Organ :   or,  Home,  Sweet  Home.     By  the  same 

Author.    Imperial  Svo.    l/nabridsed.    With  Illustrations.    Id.  in  cover. 

City  Sparrows  and  who  Fed  Them.    By  Ruth  Lynn.    Illus- 
trated.  2d.  in  cover. 

How  Little  Bessie  Kept  the  Wolf  ft*om  the  Door.    By  Mrs. 

CoATES.    niustiated.    Id.  in  cover. 

Jessica's  First  Prayer.  By  Hesba  Stretton.  Unabridged.  With 

the  original  Illustrations.    Id.  m  cover. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
By  John  Buntak.    'mth  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,    dd.  in  cover. 

COLOURED   TEXT-BOOKS. 

POCKET     SIZE. 

Pearls  from  Deep  Waters.    Morning  and  Evening  Texts  for  a 
Month.    With  an  In&oduction  by  D.  J.  Lego.    Neatly  printed  in  Colours.    Is., 
cloth  boards. 
"  This  is  in  all  respects  a  beautiful  companion  for  the  pocket  or  the  dressing  table, 
and  quite  a  novelty  of  its  kind." — Western  Daily  Press. 

"  A  pretty  little  Dook  containing  a  well  chosen  text,  illustrated  by  a  coloured  picture 
for  each  morning  and  evening  for  a  month.    A  true  string  of  pearls." — Christian. 

Flowers  from  the  King's  Oarden.    Gathered  for  the  Delight  of 

the  King's  Children  at  Mom  and  Eventide.    Is.,  cloth  boaids. 
"  A  dainty  little  book    .    .    .    Quite  a  gem."— CAurcAman. 
'*  Artisticallv  arranged  and  printed." — Christian  World. 

"A  tiny  volume,  prettily  bound    .    .    .    The  texts  are  preceded  by  a  thoughtful 
essay  on  tiie  spirifeBal  ngimcance  of  flowers." — Bookseller. 

White  as  Snow.    A  Text  and  a  Meditation  for  Each  Day  of  the 
Month.    By  Lady  Hope,  of  Carriden.    Beautifully  printed  in  Colour  with  Floral 
Designs.    32mo,  Is.,  doth  boards. 
"  A  tinjr  book  containing  texts  bearing  upon  whiteness,  and  brief  meditations,  each 
framed  within  white  flowers,  the  rose,  the  anemone,  the  chrysanthemum,  the  snow- 
drop, and  the  like :  a  very  pretty  gift."— G^n^tan. 

COMPANIONS   FOR  A  QUIET  HOUR. 


Each  Is.  6d.f 

1.  A  Companion  to  the  Lord's  Table : 

Meditations  and  Prayers  from  Ancient 
and  Modem  Authors.  With  an  lii- 
troduction  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  Supp«>r. 

2.  Private  Thougrhts  on  Religion. 

By  Thomas  Aoamh. 

3.  An  Infallible  Way  to  Content- 

ment. 

4.  Luther's  Table  Talk.    Selected  by 

Dr.  Macaulat. 


doth  boards. 

6.  A  Collection  of  the  Promises  of 

Scripture.  Arranged  under  their 
proper  heads.  By  Samuel  Clark,  d.d. 
8.  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after  Sal- 
vation Directed  and  Encour- 
agred.    By  John  Anqell  Jambs. 

7.  SonsTS  of  spiritual  Thought.   By 

Oeorgb  Rawson. 

8  Hymns  of  the  Present  Century. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Bey 
John  Kkllt. 
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